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VOLUME XXXIIL 


The Independent. 


TO AN INFIDEL. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Leave us Our Fatuer! Lonely orphans we, 
Leave us the slender comfort of our faith; 
Almighty Lover, whom we may not see, 
Lift us to life immortal up through death ! 


The mystic murmur of the Universe 
May croon of nothing, All the planets wheel, 
Nerveless and aimless. All the floods rehearse 
Anthems of chance, no verity reveal. 


Mutation’s crue] hand forever rests 
On Nature, on our faeces, on our lives; 
Beyond our feeble will Fate works behests, 
Above our.cry, our pain, Death binds his 
gyves. 


Fragments are we! Fragment our meager 
span ! 
But as we faint and felter toward the dust, 
Leave us our poem of the Immortal Man, 
Leave us “Our Fataer,” whom we love 
and trust. : 


Leave us our vision. On death's swift eclipse, 
Fruition, life unzened of dé¢ath must rise ; 
Its dawning mount to vast apocalypse, 
Evolving vaster immortalities. 
Wasnrxctor, D. C., April; 1881. 





SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
OF CARLYLE. 


1m. 





BY ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON;, F. RB. 8. N. A. 


In 1866 Carlyle had before him the deliv- 
ery of the inaugural address at his installa- 
tion as lord rector of Edinburgh Univers- 
ity. That year I saw him at Chelsea, both 
before and after his memorable visit to 
Scotland, He was extremely anxious, if 
he carried out his reluctant intention of 
appearing before the students, to say some- 
thing which would really be serviceable to 
them. A sence of duty urged him, although 
he shrank from public appearance, and 
said he felt as if he were going to be 
hanged. So he dictated an address to bis 
amanuensis; but, on looking at it, was alto- 
gether dissatisfied with the result, remark- 
ing that, if he could not do better than that, 
he must abandon the business. He tried 
again; but, still dissatisfied, set aside and 
blotted from his mind everything he had 
planned in the shape of MS. preparation, 
and resolved to say a few simple words to 
the young men, coming directly from his 
heart, such as would naturally occur to him 
at the time. And so we have those impress- 
ive words spoken on that occasion, which 
those who heard will never forget, 

From far and near orders of admission to 
the Installation Hall in Edinburgh were in 
urgent demand and not to-be had. Desir- 
ing to take my friend, Dr. David Mackin- 
lay, who spent an evening at Chelsea with 
me, I had applied in influential quarters 
for two tickets. However, only one came, 
which I resolved to give upto him. Then 
it occurred to me that perhaps Carlyle 
himself might be able to secure my admis- 
sion; which he kindly did, sending an 
autograph order by return of post. His 
brother, Dr. I A. Carlyle, Dr. David 





Mackinlay, and I went to the Hall together, | 


and there witnessed the 
unique oyation paid to the greatest literary 
man then alive by his Alma Mater. 

On the platform we saw the principal of 
the University, Sir David Brewster, who in 
other days, as editor, had got the young 
student to contribute articles to the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia,” There, too, sat Dr. 
Guthrie; Sir George. Harvey, P. R. 8. A.; 
Tyndall; Huxley; Erskine, of Linlathen; 
Lord Provost Chambers; Dr. Rae, the 
Arctic ‘explorer; and many other men of 
world-wide renown, all assembled to do 
honor to the new lord rector. 

When Carlyle, characteristically throw- 
ing off his official robe of office, came for- 
ward to speak, he was evidently thinking 
of days long gone by, and the low tone of 
his voice and whole manner indicated 
that he was profoundly moved. Soon, 
however, getting absorbed in thoughts 
about the young men before him, he fell 
into a simple colloquial tone, and uttered 
wise, practical, helpful words, with a 
paternal depth and tenderness of feeling, 
in his old, horely Annandale accent, which 
half a life-time’s residence m London had 
in no way changed, earnestly exhorting 
them to fight the good fight and quit them- 
selves like men; to love wisdom for its 
own sake, piously, valiantly, .humbly, be- 
raed life fiself. or the prizes of life—then 
afi would be well: with them: closing the 
whole with a marvelous recitation of 4 
few ‘ines from Goethe—holding the vast 
audienee silently spell-bound, thrilling it 
electrically through and through with a 
powerful eloquence beyond the reach of 
art, and Najure’s very own. 

Shortly after this memorable occasion, 
on April 2ist, when visiting his sister and 
brother-in-law (the Aitkens) at The Hill, 
Dumfries, like a bomb-shell came the tele- 
gram which announced the sudden death 
of his wife, in London. Having read it, 
unable to utter a word, he rose from the 
table, retired to his room up-stairs, shut 
the door, agonized in prayer for a time; 
and then this brave, heroic, Spartan soul 
descended, to arrange and do what had to 
be done, retaining the mastery of himself, 
although his heart was breaking and the 
light of his life had gone out. 

True sympathy was not wanting to the 
lonely veteran in his sore affiction, and con- 
dolences reached him from all quarters, from 
Her Gracious Majesty downward. On my 
first visit to ‘Chelsea after his bereavement 
no allusion whatevet was made to it on 
either side. I knew he could not trust him- 
self to touch on it. He talked freely about 


‘other things, described his feelings when 


addressing the students at Edinburgh, and 
how he sympathized with them in aspira- 
tions that might never be attained, and in 
possibilities beyond their ken, and disap- 
pointments and sufferings, which last were 
very certain. He had traveled the road be- 
fore them, poor young fellows! Their loyal 
attitude that day touched him; but he felt 
that he could do little for them beyond 
urging them honestly to do their duty by 
God and man, and to do so with a brave 
heart, through good report and bad report, 
working with all their might at what lay 
nearest them, for genius which throve had 
always a large capacity for work. 

He mentioned that, years before, when 
Her Majesty first beard that: he was en- 
gaged on “Frederick,” she kindly had in- 
timation sent him that the library at Wind- 
sor was at hisservice. One day, when there, 
the librarian gave hima hint that the 


splendid and 





Queen would like to meet him, and would 
probably look in that day; but this had 
quite a different effect on Carlyle than the 
librarian intended or expected. The shy 
student at once withdrew. On another oc- 
casion Prince Albert, who, as he afterward 
found, had specially requested of the li- 
brarian to be notified of his (Carlyle’s) pres- 
ence at Windsor, surprised him in the Ii- 
brary and had a pleasant chat. 
the Prince was dressed ina plain suit of 
tweed and was a very well-informed, sensi- 
ble, gentlemanly man, quite unaffected, 
simple, friendly, and kindly in his man- 
ner. 

He also told me of his friends, the Dean 
of Westminster and Lady Stanley, ask- 
ing him to lunch; and his there meeting 
Her Majesty, of whom he always spoke 
with loyal affection and respect. His de- 
scription of taking one of the princesses on 
his arm in to lunch was as amusing ‘as it 
was graphic. 

“She was,” said he, ‘‘a kind-hearted, 
nice, bit lassie, with no pride about her; 
but several times I saw her taking a curi- 
ous side-glint at me, and no doubt she 
was wondering in her own mind why on 
earth she was consigned to the care of such 
a rough old curmudgeon as I am, instead 
of to somebody or ] 

Bven duting Wits. Ti 
Oftetier than not refused invitations; and 
frequently, when they ‘had ‘been accepted, 
apologies were sent at the eleventh hour. 
Formal dinners he disliked. 
quiet cup of tea had more chancé to luré 
him; but he cordially hated being lionized 
in any form. To Mr. Froude, who was 
once urging him to meet some distinguished 
individual (I think it was Lady Salisbury), 
wh had a great desire to see him, he said: 
“Tf the Virgin Mary were to ask mé to 
dine with her, it could do me no good!” 
Knowing this, his aversion to go out, and 
also the chance of his forgetting all about 
such engagements on the day when he was 
expected, his friends would sometimes 
drop in or send him a reminder, to make 
sure of him. 

GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Deatu is the great idealizer. Imagina- 
tion seals the open grave with beautiful 
fallacies. We weep « real and a fancied 
loss. We ‘monrn the fried we had or 
might have had or never had, and cherish 
our delusions more sacredly than our 
truths. 

It happens sometimes that our facts are 
the masters of our phantoms, and we are 
able to look our brightest ideal in the eyes 
and say: ‘‘ All this I had while he-was with 
us. Thus and thus my heart with my 
heart took counsel in the disenchantment 
of safe and common days. Death cannot 
deceive me about this friend, for life in- 
structed me.” 

So fur as I am able to speak of Mr. 
Fields, his was one of these fine lives, and 
his is one of these rare graves. I find notb- 
ing in my thoughts of him that death has 
rearranged. There is no memory over 
which loss has cast a transfiguration. We 
thought it all years ago. We knew it all 











‘the time. He is what he was. We did not 


have to depend on grief to soften or chasten 
outlines, nor upon regret to span gulfs. 
His matured, firm, beautiful qualities pro- 


Carlyle said | 






herself.” 





A talk over a. 





NUMBER 1696, 
vided us with a reality that outran the 
glamours of death. 

There will be many an abler pen than 
mine to write of his lighter and brighter 
traits; of the points where he came in con- 
tact with the world; of the superficies upon 
which he had so brilliant a position. There 
are older friends to give us memorial data of 
his remarkable life, and nearer to interpret 
it. It could be only mine to say what it 
meant to me; and, if it were fh my power to 
express what that was, it would be for my- 
self the grateful paying of a long debt, and 
for others the reading of a beautiful lesson. 

Of all men whom I have known, he was 
one of the most heartily and humanly help- 
ful. Whether this was instinct, or acquisi- 
tion, or both, I cannot say (in no respect do 
natures differ more than in the naturalness 
with which they lend a hand); but it was, 
at least, habitual and thorough. Those 
who think of him chiefly in the glitter 
of life, in the foam of ‘things, doing 
what it was pleasant to do, receiving 
what was more blessed than giving, and 
giving what was better than receiving, 
know not of whom they speak, The 
scholar, the wit, the author, the host who 
rested his guest, the guest whom every- 
body wanted} thé friénd of distinguished 
men a ve wu ; id 








life’s fine wine; but he was and hed be- 
cause he earned and held. He was not 
one of the rose-wrapped, predestined syba- 
rites. He got his good things, as Lady 
Holland once said, with her haughty 
smile, of the Order of the Garter, “by 
deserving” them. 

All this we suy he was and had; but he 
was and had more and deeper and truer 
than this.’ He will be long remembered for 
what he wrote, for what he said, for what 
he did; but longer for what he was. So- 
ciety will pass on “Mr. Fields’s Stories” 
for years to come; but, when these are for- 
gotten, silent men and women will cherish 
their sacred share of Mr. Fields’s kindness. 
It was quiet and unobtrusive as the sun- 
rise; but it was as recurrent and as reliable. 
It was the modest scriptural helpfulness 
that forbade the right hand to gessip with 
the left; but, like his right hand, it was a 
part of him. It began at the beginning, 
and lasted to the end. I could repeat by 
heart the language of the first letter which 
eame from the distinguished publisher to 
one unknown, timid girl, hoping so little 
from her first literary venture that she 
had never even dared ask a question about 
it. It was not left to any clerk or amanu. 
ensis to write that letter, when the book, in 
publisher’s parlance, ‘‘ began to move.” 

Little as the young author knew then of 
the world and the ways thereof, she felt by 
instinct that everybody would nct have 
troubled himself about her immature affairs 
quite as soon or half as cordially. The 
spring of grateful feeling, touched by that 
little act, the subsequent friendship of 
more than a dozen years has tested in « 
hundred ways and deepened a hundred- 
fold. 

It has been said of a great poet and court- 
ly gentleman, whom we of America possess 
and love in pride and tenderness, that, if 
there is anybody in the society near him 
especially ‘obscure or lonely, that is the 
person whom you will find invited to his 
beautiful home. 

Thus was it with Mr. Fields in respect to 
this silent hospitality of heart and hand, 
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It was his good fortune to be able to give 
80 Much to those who had the ten talents 
that it is imperfectly known how he sought 
out and sheltered the possessors of one or 
none, One of his favorite dinner-table 
stories was that of the man who “ wasa 
firm friend to every one who did not need a 
friend”; and the twinkle of the eye with 
which he lay in wait to see if one would 
tumble into this little net, and express quick 
appreciation of so loyal a mature, oni con- 
cealed, I used to think, the grave and rig- 
orous ideal of service which he held before 
himself and us. Instances of his careful- 
ness for the careworn multiply faster than 
the space to tell them. He was inventive 
far beyond the cool impulse of duty in his 
methods of relief. He had the ingenuity 
of love; and his alert humor must often 
have half deceived the beneficiary of his 
bounty, or, at least, delicately diverted 
thought from the too sharp sting of newly- 
acquired obligation. 

I remember one case in which an author, 
well-known, but not well-followed by his 
public, was discovered by Mr. Fields’s watch- 
ful eye, sick, in pain, neglected, and poor 
past the verge of want. Promptly as a 
thought, he sought the poor fellow in person, 
passed the call of courtesy and the word of 
comradeship, and came away; but that 
afternoon bore to the sufferer the proceeds 
of the last lecture. ‘‘I have just cashed 
the check,” he wrote, ‘‘and am convinced 
the bills are counterfeit. I have no kind of 
use for them. Do get them off my 
hands.” 


So numerous, so habitual, so silent, so 
delicate were these deeds of mercy that the 
half of them will never be told us now. The 
reticent smile, with which his peaceful face 


(unemaciated by long illness and as like 
life as death can ever be) returned our last 
guze, carricd away its own secrets, 
Buffeted people all over the land know 
what they are. Obscure men and timid 
women, and old, forgotten people, can tell. 
Defeated talent, and battling genius, and 
headstrong youth, and shrinking igno- 
rance—people in emergencies, people in 
perplexities, people wanting they knew not 
what and trying to get it they knew not 
how—treasure the thought of him to-day as 
of the most practically valuable friend they 
ever had. It was most touching to hear 


the tributes pour ia after his sudden death. 
The burden of them was like the refrain of 
one sweet song of many verses: ‘‘ He 
rendered me a great service.” ‘At a diffi- 
cult time in my life he helped me out.” 
**Ilis advice was my inspiration.” ‘I can 
never forget what Lowe him.” ‘ He was to 


me, as toso many others, the helpful friend 
whenI most needed help. Such men are 
the heralds of the Millennium.” 

We all know how easy it is to be benevo- 
lent on the jump; to throw off jets of good- 
nature, the overflow of our own happier 
moods. Sustained helpfulvess of character 
and life requires qualities of which a mere 
kind impulse is the least. It involves pre- 
eminently great fidelity of nature. It was 
said of Frederick Robertson: ‘‘ There never 
lived a truer friend.” There are no more 
enviable words to be written of any human 
life, and they were the first that occurred to 
me of this which is finished for us now. A 
hundred whom he served can tell us that 
he had that last, best grace—which is partly 
a gift and partly a trait—fidelity in friend- 
ship. 

He was a beautiful example of Emerson’s 
fine saying, that to have a friend one must 
be a friend. 

Never but once in all the years that I 
knew him did he hesitate to perform any 
friendly service which I needed or thought 
I needed; and so absolute was my confi- 
dence in his unselfish sincerity that my 
judgment iu the case sprang back like a 
bow from his reluctance to his opinion. I 
did not even feel the little hurt which we 
experience under the negative of a friend. 
I knew he would have done it, if it ought 
to be done. The great loyalty of his char- 
acter, nay, more, the great loyalty of his 
nature, it will not be possible to forget till 
it is possible to forget him. No dropped 
or neglected allegiances criticise our tears. 
His friend’s need, once made his own, was 
his forever. To get the grasp of his hand 
wasto keep it. To find him once was to 
have him always. He never passed us by 


for newer or brighter friends, He never 








wearied of our tedioushess. He did not 
elude our burden. He never failed us 
apy where. 

It was a phase of this essential fidelity of 
nature which gave him so marked a useful- 
ness among the men who have bad the 
graver interests of wémen very near at heart. 
His real chivalry surpassed that of almost 
any man I ever knew, He could not, even 
after his illness, ask a servant to help him 
on with his coat without a beautiful ac- 
cent, like a deferent regret. She was a 
woman; he would have spared her. 

His consciousness of the deeper claims of 
womanhood upon manhood, and his care 
to express this consciousness, amounted to a 
religious conviction and habit with him. 
Years ago he advocated the political en- 
franchisement of our sex. His fastidious 
and cultivated literary taste was sensi- 
tive to the position of women in letters. 
He was incapable of the literary snob- 
bishness which undervalues a woman's 
work because it is a woman’s. In refer- 
ence to a publishing enterprise which pro- 
posed to treat of certain eminent men, 
‘The time has gone by for that,” he said, 
quickly. ‘‘Men and women! Men and 
women!” He never was afraid, as he never 
was reluctant to say the right word at the 
right time to help us op. How loyal he was 
to us, how he brought the weight of his in- 
fluence and his wisdom and his gracious- 
ness to bear upon our wants we shall re- 
member long. When it was not popular, 
when it was not pleasant, when it was not 
necessary, but only when he thought it was 
right, he spoke and acted for us. His mem- 
ory will be no beggar at the hearts of wo- 
men for the reverence and affection it has 
earned. 

The writer of a paper like this cannot 
touch the hem of that sacred veil which 
shrouds his desolated home. I wish it were 
possible to express to the world all that it 
can concern the world to know of that 
home character, which is the real of us all 
and which the public instinct for the real 
finds it hard to omit from its estimate of an 
important life. It must be enough to say 
that this home side was a light to the feet 
and a lamp to the path of every creature 
that was privileged to behold it. He did 
not preach the duty of cheerfulness, and 
look dismal after the lecture. He did not 
teach self-sacrifice, and self-suppression, 
and the control of the nerve, and the calm 
of the mood, and then go back to worry at 
a trifle, or fret at a disappointment, or for- 
get to consider before his own the little 
need or right of even the servant within 
his gates. 

I have wished that men who regard irri- 
tability of temper as a man’s, and especially 
a literary man’s prerogative, could have sat 
at his feet and learned how manly it is to 
be agreeable at home. All the genial, 
loyal, unselfish qualities in Mr. Fields 
struck through. They had the penetrative 
character of what are called the ‘‘ honest 
colors” in a dye. 

The publication of ‘ Carlyle’s Reminis- 
cences ” is said to have ruined the prospects 
of his memorial fund, and we experience a 
certain sense of justice in the knowledge 
that an ill-natured man cannot live and die 
by genius alone. If the day is past when 
he can build up any sort of a character and 
expect the world to step over it to get on its 
knees to his memory, the better for us all. 
‘*Be a good man, my dear,” said the dying 
Scott to Lockhart. It was the great con- 
clusion of a great life. 

Beautiful character is nobler than beauti- 
ful nature. We are learning more and 
more that we have a right to know whether 
the men and women whose public work we 
cherish are sound to the heart and at it. 

It is a comfort to recall—it was comfort- 
ing to see—the deepening force of Mr. 
Fields’s religious faith in his later years. 
He was a reticent man about this, as about 
all things that touched him nearly; there- 
fore, we remember with peculiar vividness 
the rare and quiet expressions of earnest 
conviction which we heard from his lips. 
In an atmosphere of doubt and dismay he 
would none of the malaria. To an age 
when belief is unfashionable, and when the 
‘‘initiated mind ” has discovered faith to be 
a barbarism, he went on believing as natur- 
ally as he went on breathing. I shall never 
forget the look—half fine compassion, half 
lofty seorn—with which he used to speak of 
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the men “ who did not know whetber they 
had souls.” 

“ My ehildhood’s heart within the man’s 

Still whispers to me, Trustin Heaven,” 

he wrote out.ef the fuligess of his soul; 
and that it was a soul to which God had 
given peace, as it was a life to which that 
peace had given power, no one who knew 
him in those last days could doubt, 

He went to his death with a physical and 
mental courage such as watchers by death- 
scenes seldom see. He knew what was to 
be, and bowed his head toit with his old, 
bright, bountiful smile. 

“Tt is a race with Time!” were almost his 
last words to a friend who, meeting him 
feebly walking, gayly proposed a match 
with him. His indomitable cheerfulness 
stood by him like an angel to the last. 

One who has known him for forty years, 
and of whose own life the whole world 
could echo the beautiful words, writes of 
him: “He loved much, pitied much, and 
never hated. He was Christlike in sympa- 
thy and kindness and in doing good. . . , 
My turn will soon come. God grant I may 
meet it with half his cheerfulness and 
patience.” 


ANDovm, Mass. 
RR 


_THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT.* 


( Concluded.) 


BY PROF. J. H. THAYER, D.D. 





If. To turn now to the translation itself, 
the fidelity, discretion, skill, which the re- 
visers’ work exhibits in this department 
will mainly determine its measure of suc- 
cess. Inatranslation of such pre-eminent 
and acknowledged excellence as our 
Authorized Version, of course, numerous 
striking changes are not to be looked for. 
The chief alterations required (besides 
those which the amended Greek text brings 
with it) consist in the removal of incon- 
sistencies and minor inaccuracies, the elim- 
ination of expressions which the growth 
of the English language has rendered ob- 
scure or inelegant, and the correction of 
errors exposed mainly by progress in the 
knowledge of Greek. 

Perhaps a fair suggestion of the number 
and nature of these alterations will be given. 
if we print, side by side, a few specimen 
paragraphs from the Epistle to the Romans, 
premising that the alternate renderings and 
marginal annotations of each version are 
omitted, and that the changes are indicated, 
so far as possible, by quotation marks: 


Kine James’s VERSION. 
(Current form of the Text.) 


REviIseD VER SION. 


1Paul, a servant of 

Cuar,J.—1 Paul, a serv- Jesus Christ, called to 
ant of es —_—" called to the Gospel roe 
to be an y je, sepa: = 


ted unto Gospel of 2 which he * nil ate 
God, afore by we ple grophotsin 
2 (Which he had prom- the 0) ptures, 
ised afore his phets con: his 
in the Holy ptures,) who was “ born” of the 
8 Concerning Son of David ac 
Jesus Christ our Lord, cording to the flesh, 
which was made of the| 4‘ who "4 to 
of Da according the Son of God with 
to the flesh ; poses according to 
4 And Sos declared to be the he spirit of holiness, 
Son of with power by the resurrection 
secording to the spirit of “of” the ; 
holiness, by 1 resurrec- Jesus Christ our Lord, 
rection from th 5 “through” whom we 
whom we have re- —— # and 
ceived grace and apostie- eship, “unto” 
b= for obedience to the fence “of” faith 
aith among all nations, ome all“‘the” nations, 
for his name: aiee ponte “name's —, 
x Ye? wi are ye whom 
also the called of Jesus e a - “ called “fo 
Christ : 
7 To all that be in Pome, 7Tto all that “ are”’ in 
beloved of God, called ¢ Rome, bel 
be saints: Grace to you called to be saints 
and rom God our Grace to you and 
Father, and the Lord goose from God 
Jesus Christ. father and the Lord 
a First, thank my God| 8 Jesus Christ. 
— Jesus Christ for thank my 
— that your a is Jesus Christfor you all, 
spoken’ of throughout the hat your faith is 
whole world. re throne 
Rl a8 4 my wit- out the whole 4 
whom I serve with} 9For God is my wit- 
my oy courts in she geapel of hess, whom I serve 
his Son, that without “in” m in the 
ceasing | make mention] gospel of his Son, * how 
of you always in my| “ y’ I make 
prayers; mention of you, always 
10 Making if br 10 in my ers making 
any means now at lengt' request by «a 
I might have length 


te rosper- pifane now 

ous journey by “may od 

of God to come unto you. by the the “wil of Goa 
11 For! long to see you, unto 

that I may impart unto nn For! i'tone to see ‘ou, 

the some eptstenal gif, to that I may tonpar’ 
eend ye may be estab- to some 


shed ; 
wa) That ts, that I may be 





12 is, 
comforted ‘together with that I “with you may 
ou by the mutual faith be forted you, 
hof you and me. each of us by the 
13 Now I any not other's bo ae | 
y ” 
ren FR — 18“ And” I would not 
to come unto you, have you 
(but was le(hitherto), that brethren, that often 
Imight have some f med 

among you also, even as come you (“and 

Gentiles, a 
14 lam debtor both to), that I have 
the s, and to the] some fruit “in” you 
3 to even as “in the 
wise to the unwise. of the” Gentiles. 
15 So, as much as in 141 am debtor both to 
ove AS - Gospel to tft: 
= e 

Est are at Rome also. and to the “f. 

















teous- 
which is by 
faith vy a tunto 
alland wu toy 
belie cs 


forth propt 
throug hf faith in his blood. 
tod 8 righteous- 


ness ; for 7% yt. -- of 
sins that are past, through 
the formearanee of God; 

26 To declare, I an ot 
this time his righteous- 
ness: that 
just and the justifier of 

which believeth in 
Jesus. 

27 Where ting 
then? It BA, By 
what law? of works? 
Bay: bat by the law of 

28 Therefore we con- 
clud® that a man ts justt- 
fied by faith withow the 
deeds of the la 








short of the glory of 
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We subjoin a few disconnected passages, 
taken almost at random, the rendering of 
which will awaken interest. (Mt. vi, 18.)— 
‘* Bring us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from the evil one” —the preference being 
given to this personal rendering (the ab- 
stract “‘ evi!” being retained in the margin 
as an alternate) in accordance with the 
usage in ch. xiii, 19, 88. The same transla- 
tion is given the word in Jn. xvii, 15; 
II Thess. iii, 3; so too (but without the 
alternate) in Eph. vi, 16; comp. I Jn. ii, 
13, 14; ii, 12. (Lk. xxii, 81, 32.)—‘‘ Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you 
[with the alternate ‘‘Or obtained you by 
asking”), that he might sift you as wheat: 
but I made supplication for thee, that thy 
faith fail not: and do thou, when once 
thou hast turned again, stablish thy 
brethren.” (Phil. ii, 5—7.)—‘‘ Have this 
mind:in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus: who, being in the form of God, 
counted it not a prize to be on an equality 
with God, but emptied himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made in 
the likeness of men”—~—the American 
revisers preferring torender verse 6 ‘‘count- 
ed not the being on an equality with God 
a thing to be grasped.” (Col. ii, 20, etc.)— 
‘If ye died with Christ from the rudiments 
of the world, why, as though living in the 
world, do-ye subject yourselves to ordin- 
ances, Handle not, nor taste, nor touch (all 
which things are to perish with the using), 
after the precepts and doctrines of men? 
Which things have, indeed, a show of wis- 
dom in will-worship, and humility, and 
severity to the body, but are not of any 





value against the indulgence of the flesh.” 


(II Tim. ii, 26.}—‘‘ If peradventure . 
they may recover themselves out of the 
snare of the devil, having been taken cap- 
tive by the Lord’s servant unto the will of 
God”—where the American translators pre- 
fer to read “ having been taken captive by 
him unto his will,” and both the English 
and the American give an alternate in the 
margin. (II Tim. iii, 16.}—‘‘ Every Serip- 
ture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof,” etc.—the current 
construction being recognized in the mar- 
gin. (Heb. vi, 4—6.)}—‘‘For as touching 
those who were once enlightened and tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, and tasted the 
good word of God, and the powers of the 
age to come, and then fell away, it is im- 
possible to renew them again unto repent” 
ance; seeing,” etc. (Heb. xi, 1.)—‘‘ Now 
faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen ”—the Amer- 
icans preferring here: ‘‘ Now faith is assur- 
ance of things hoped for, a conviction,” etc. 
(Jas. iii, 5, last clause.)—‘‘ Behold, how 
much wood is kindled by how smalla fire.” 
(I Jn. iii, 2—4.)\— Beloved, now are we 
children of God, and it isnot yet made mani- 
fest what we shall be. We know that if he 
[margin, Or if] shall be manifested, we shall 
be like him; for we shall see him even as 
_he is.’ And every one that hath this hope 
set on him purifieth himself, even as he is 
Pure. Every oue that doeth sin doeth also 
lawlesaness: and sin is lawlessness.” 
Ip some of these passages there are other 
marginal additions which have not been quot. 


Med: Indeed, the large ntiniber of alternate 





renderings strikes one wherever he may open 
the book. The seven hundred of A. D. 
1611 have become more than two thousand, 


and not a few of them offer more than one 


substitute, thus throwing upon the reader 
the burden of making his election. It is 
not impossible, therefore, that he may feel 
at first some disappointment, or even annoy- 
ance. When, on looking, for example, at 
Acts xiii, 36, he finds that the two possible 
renderings of King James’s Version have 
become: three; or, at Acts ii, 3, he sees that 
not only has the simple rendering of his 


familiar Bible been supplanted, but two | 


othera been added in the margin—when he 
discovers that substantially the same state 
of things is to be found at Jas. iii, 6; iv, 5; 
Il Tim. ii, 15; I Pet. iii, 21; and other pas- 
sages, he may be tempted to query whether 
the condition of affairs described.as existing 
in the Church at Corinth (‘‘ Every one hath 
an interpretation”) having arisen in the 
revision rooms, the Apostle’s judicious 
admonition against ‘‘ confusion” has not 
been forgotten. ‘Divers interpretations of a 
single passage look like exegetical help- 
lessness. Ought not the merits of these 
several claimants to have been canvassed, 
till the revisers, as a body, could concur in 
presenting to the world but one, as com- 
manding their united approval? But to 
demand this is to demand an impossibility ; 
or if, perchance, it had been attained in the 
case of here and there a passage, the state 
of opinion among interpreters in general 
would not thereby have been essentially 
altered. The supposed complaint proceeds 
upon the assumption that the varying in- 
terpretations have been invented by the re- 
visers ; but the truth is that the differing 
opinions bave long been extant and advo- 
cated by independent scholars of indisput- 
able ability. The differences ezist. Shall 
they be recognized or ignored? As in the 
case of the text, so in reference to its inter- 
pretation, the revisers have not created the 
facts. The question for them to decide 
was, whether the facts were of sufficient 
importance and sufficiently accredited to 
be reported to the unlearned reader. In 
making their decision, they were evidently 
Lound to give him the benefit of any doubt. 
For, unable as he must be presumed to be 
to have recourse for himself to the original 
text or to learned expositions of 1, he is 
wronge( if led to suppose that all is certainty 
where in point of fact there exists difference 
of opinion. Have existing differences been 
unwisely emphasized? The obvious consid- 
erations that the revision is the work of near- 
ly two-score scholars of both hemispheres, 
and has been prepared upon the principle 
of introducing as few changes as possible 
consistently with faithfulness, and of 
retaining none that did not commend them- 
selves, after reiterated examination, to two- 
thirds of the revisers, will enable any reader 
to answer this question for himself with 
considerable assurance. But should he still 
be troubled with misgivings, let him collect 
for himself the opinions of thirty or forty 
eminent commentators upon any one of the 
above passages; let him even consult them 
in the ‘‘ Variorum Bible for Bible Teachers,” 
and his confidence in the revision will, we 
believe, be thoroughly restored. 

Not that he will be likely to endorse the 
revisers’ decision in every case, either as 
respects the insertion of more than one 
rendering or as to which of the two or 
more renderings given should receive pre- 
cedence by being put into the text. It 
would be easy for any one to collect, almost 
at hap-hazard, a considerable catalogue of 
renderings which he would willingly spare. 
One critic hits, let us suppose, upon Lk. 
xiii, 24, 25, margin—“‘many . . . shall 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able, 
when once the master of the house . . 
hath shut to the door,” and pronounces it 
an awkward device to get rid of an imag- 
inary doctrinal difficulty; or upon Lk. xvi, 
26, margin—‘‘And in all these things be- 
tween us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed”—and inquires what that means; or 
upon Lk. xviii, 8, margin—“ shall he find 
the faith on the earth?”—and asks whether 
by ‘‘the faith” (here and elsewhere) the 
orthodox ‘‘ system ” is meant; or upon Lk. 
xi, 41, margin—‘‘ give for alms those things 
that ye can”—and wonders whether this 
possible rendering (reproducing substan- 
tially the margin of 1611) deserves perpet- 








‘Watton: “oF upon L&.-xxil, 86, margia—" he} 


that hath no sword, let him sell his cloke 
and buy one”—and would like to know 
whether a translation which sets at naught 
the natural construction of the Greek, and 
seems to involve the folly of a man’s “ sell- 
ing his cloke” to get something he might 
pay for out of his ‘‘purse,” is still to be 
allowed to furnish the ignorant with a 
weapon against the gospel of peace; or he 
turns to John viii, 25, margin—‘‘ How is it 
that 1 even speak to you at all?”’—and de- 
mands by what right a petulant utterance 
of this sort, at-variance, too, with the words 
that follow, is put into the Saviour’s lips; 
or to Rom. iii, 9, where he reads jn the text 
‘‘are we in worse case than they,” and 
wonders by what linguistic legerdemain 
that translation was extracted from tbe 
Greek; or to Gal. v, 12—‘‘I would that 
they . . . would even cut themselves 
off”—and queries whether the Apostle 
actually desired that they should commit 
suicide, or only save the brethren the 
trouble of excommunicating them. But 
probably this sclf-appointed critic has 
ruined his reputation in the judgment of 
half our readers already, by rejecting what 
they hold to be ‘‘the plain meaning” of 
one or another of the passages quoted. 
Let this fate deter ambitious imitators. 
The truth is, questions of this kind are not 
to be settled on first impressions. Such 
impressions, unless a change be exception- 
ally fine, are almost always adverse. Toa 
person well acquainted with his Bible and 
attached to it mere novelty is of itself dis- 
pleasing. Only after changes have become 
sufficiently familiar to have rid themseives 
of this preliminary prejudice against them 
can the reasons in their favor be impartially 


_considered, and only on such consideration 


can they be fairly estimated. No verdict 
given off-hand deserves to be accepted as 
final. 

But there is one class of these marginal 
additions which commend themselves at 
sight—viz., those which preserve to the 
reader an element of the original, which 
otherwise would be volatilized and lost in 
the process of recasting into English. No 
two languages correspond so exactly that 
the terms of the one are the precise equiva- 
lent of the terms of the other, Hence, the 
best possible translation must often leave a 
part of the meaning unexpressed, The 
margin of the revision has been wisely used 
as the repository of much of this irreducible 
remainder. The English reader will wel- 
come the large addition made by the revis- 
ers to this class of notes, preceded as they 
generally are both in the Authorized Ver- 
sion and in the Revision by “Gr.” It in- 
terests him, for example, to learn that 
Judas, at the betrayal, kissed our Lord 
much” (or again and again), Mt.. xxvi, 49, 
etc,, and that the same term is used in ref- 
erence to the woman that anointed .the 
Saviour’s feet (Lk. vii, 38, etc.), and to the 
father of the penitent prodigal (Lk. xv, 20); 
that the ‘‘ plagues ” spoken of in Mk. iii, 10 
aud elsewhere are literally ‘‘ scowrges”,; 
that the word ‘‘catch” in the declaration 
‘thou shalt catch men,” spoken by Christ 
to Peter, after the miraculous draught of 
fishes, means so to catch as not to kill—io 
take alive (comp. Il Tim. ii, 26); that some 
attempt has been made to apprise him of 
the distinction between the six different 
Greek words represented in the current 
version by the word ‘‘ servant”; that the 
stupefying influence of sin is suggested by the 
summons to ‘‘ Awake out of drunkenness,” 
in I Cor. xv, 34 (comp. IL Tim. ii, 26); that 
Paul’s glorying (in II Cor. xii, 9) that the 
strength of Christ may rest upon me” runs 
in the original . . . ‘‘ may spread a taber- 
nacle ver me”; that the direction ‘‘ let 
the _-ace of Christ rule in your hearts” 
(Col. “i, 15) bids us, according to the ‘‘Gr.,” 
to ‘‘ let the peace of Christ arbitrate” in the 
strife of emotions; that the well-worn in- 
junction about ‘‘ redeeming the time ” (Col- 
iv, 5) is strictly ‘buying wp the opportunity.” 

He is indebted also to the same source 
for archeological, topographical, and other 
information which might else have come to 
him only as it were by accident or by the 
study of commentaries. At Mt. v, 46, for 
instance, he is reminded that ‘‘ publicans” 
means ‘‘ collectors or renters of Roman taxes” ; 
at Mt. xviii, 6, etc., that ‘‘ 4 great millstone” 
is literally ‘‘.a millstone turned by an ass” ; at 


Mk xv, 16, Jn. xviii, $2, that ‘‘ the band” 








and “ chief captain” concerned in the seizure 
of Jesus represent a Roman ‘‘cohert” in com- 
mand of a ‘‘ military tribune, Gr. chiliarch” ; 
at Lk. xv, 16, that the ‘‘ husks” with which 
the prodigal would fain have filled himself 
were ‘‘ the pods of the carob tree”; at Tn. 

xviii, 1, that the ‘‘ brook” Kidron was prop- 
erly a ‘‘ ravine, Gr. winter-torrent”; at In. 

xviii, 18, xxi, 9, that the ‘‘fire’ spoken of was 
‘*a fire of charcoal.” Occasionally, indeed, 
the information thus given in the margin is 
less than could have been desired; as when, 

for example, the reader is merely told at 
Mk. viii, 19, ‘‘ Basket in ver. 19 and 20 rep- 
resents different Greek words”; and, again, 
at Jn. xxi, 15—17, ‘‘ Love in these places 
represents two different Greek words.” In 
one or two instances, also, there has been no 
progress in knowledge since 1611. At that 
date we read against ‘‘ spikenard,” Mk. xiv, 
8 (comp. Jn. xii, 8), the marginal note ‘‘Or 
pure nard, or liquid nard.” For this the 
present revisers have been able to substitute 
only “ Gr. pistis nard, pistic being, perhaps, 
a local name. Others take it to mean 
genuine; others, liquid.” 

The notes explanatory of money and 
measures do not materially differ from those 
in our current version. The “talent” of 
Mt. xviii, 24, it is said, ‘‘was probably 
worth about £240"; the “ penny” (surely 
our American revisers are in the right when 
they recommend a change in the transla- 
tion of the word; see Appendix, Classes 
of Passages, xii) is described (Mt. xviii, 28) 
as “ worth about eight pence half-penny ”; 
the drachma (Lk. xv, 8) as ‘‘ worth about 
eight pence”; the mina (Lk. xix, 13) as 
‘equal to one hundred drachmas.” The 
disputes respecting the capacity of the He- 
brew ‘“‘ bath” and “‘ cor” (Lk. xvi, 6, 7) are 
avoided by remanding the reader to the Old 
Testament. The explicit note of A. D. 
1611 at Rev. vi, 6 (‘‘the choenix signifieth 
& measure containing one wine quart, and 
the twelfth part of a quart”) becomes sim- 
ply ‘‘Gr. choeniz, a small measure.” 

Few thoughtful Scripture readers sym- 
pathize, we believe, with the cry still 
echoed from time to time for the Bible 
‘‘ without note or comment.” As original- 
ly giving voice to a protest against the po 
lemic or partisan use of the margia, with 
which some of the eaflier versions were 
chargeable, the cry has lost its pertinence. 
On the contrary, the practice of the Bible 
societies in issuing the bare text, stripped 
of those antiquarian, linguistic, and other 
accessories which constitute an integral 
part of the translation, is more than ques 
tionable. At. any rate, the revisers have 
not laid themselves open to grave censure 
at this point. Comments that can be 
charged with being of an expository char- 
acter are very few. In I Pet. v, 13 ‘She 
that is in Babylon” is explained in the 
margin by the note: ‘‘ That is, The church, 
or, The sister.” In Heb. iii, 2 the phrase 
‘this house” is annotated ‘‘ That is, God's 
house, See Num. xii, 7.” At Heb, ix, 15 
the English reader is aided in keaping hold 
of the thread of the thought by the remark: 
‘The Greek word here used signifies both 
covenant and testament”; and in I Cor. 
xvi, 22 the words ‘‘ Maran atha” are ex- 
plained ‘‘ That is, Our Lord cometh,” The 
‘only exceptionable note we recall is that on 
Rom. ix, 5, where we read: ‘‘ Some modern 
interpreters place a full stop after flesh, 
and translate, He who is God over all be (és) 
blessed forever: or, He who is over all & 
God, blessed forever, Others punctuate, 
flesh, who is over all. God be (is) blessed for- 
ever.” The exceptional character and in- 
terest of the passage may be thought to 
warrant unusual treatment, but we ques- 
tion whether the above note will commend 
itself to schulars as giving even a correct 
impression respecting the views of ‘ mod- 
ern interpreters.” The Appendix certainly 
seems to have dealt with the passage more 
congruously, if not more correctly. 

The Calvinistic leanings with which the 
Authorized Version has occasionally been 
charged will not be detected, we think, in 
the present revision, except so far as the 
Apostle Paul is responsible for them. 
Wherever a suspicious critic might be 
prone to look for some symptom of doc- 
trinal or denominational bias, he wil) dis 
cover a studied endeavor after the impar- 
tiality of truth, Although fully two-thirds 
of the English revisers belong apparently 
to the Episcopal communion, ‘ the elders” 
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of the Church at Ephesus (Acts xx, 17) are But, though the revisers may be thought | the decision of time. No wise friend of | found the help they needed they clung 


unflinchingly recognized as “ bishops” in 
verse 28, and there, as well as elsewhere, 
the word “bishop” is accompanied with 
the marginal rendering ‘‘ overseer.” Again, 
the word Garrife where it is translated 
‘‘wash” has the “Greek” given in the 
margin (and the American Company are 
disposed to go further. Comp. Mk. vii, 4; 
Lk. xi, 88). When it is followed by cic ina 
mcterial relation it has the marginal ‘‘ Greek 
into,” and when év with a dative of the 
thing stands after it, that preposition is 
literally rendered in the margin, to which 
rendering, again, the American re- 
visers would grant precedence, contrary 
to the opinion of such a lexicographer 
as Grimm and such a grammarian 
as Buttmann. Once more, a denier of 
the doctrine of the Trinity will acknowl- 
edge that he has no ground to complain of 
unfairness at the han@iimg which such 
passages as Titus ii, 18, II Pet. i, 1 have 
received, im view of the supplementary 
action respecting them by fire revisers on 
this side of the water. But, irrespective of 
their doctrinal opinioms, readers, we think, 
will wonder that in John i, 3 (‘‘All things 
were made by him”) and 10 (‘the world 
was made by him”) the Greek preposition 
denoting mediate agency stands translated 
“by,” which in such connections can hard- 
ly fail to mislead an English reader; while 
in other passages the loose rendering of the 
A. V. has been superseded by ‘‘ through” 
(¢.g., Rom. v, 12, ‘‘ through one man”; 
Gal. iii, 19, ‘ordained through angels”; 
Heb. ii, 8, ‘‘spoken through the Lord”), 
and the principle of making the change 
where clearness requires it was promptly 
and properly recognized at the very open- 
jug of the volume.—(Comp. Mt. i, 22, 
**through the prophet”; ii, 5, ‘‘by the 
prophet.”) A person versed in ancient 
speculation may, indeed, adduce plausible 
arguments for the retention of ‘‘ by” in the 
Gospel as above; but for the ordinary read- 
er (who will pay little heed to the margin) 
it is all the more to be regretted, since it 
creates an apparent want of agreement be- 
tween the Apostle John and the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, whom the re- 
visers correctly represent as saying (ch. i, 2) 
“through whom also he made the worlds.” 
The language of the revision has evi- 
dently received careful attention. The 
text reads rhythmically and well. At this 
point, however, we must renew our cau- 
tion against hasty judgment. The very 
sounds of the old version are as melodious 
to a reader as the voice of his mother. An- 
other voice may be quite as musical; but it 
fails to give equal pleasure, because it is 
not hers. The principle of deviating in ex- 
pression as little as possible from the Au- 
thorized Version seems to have been faith- 
fully adhered to. So well has the general 
linguistic coloring of 1611 been maintained 
that a hearer well versed in Scripture might 
listen, as we believe, to whole paragraphs 
(especially frum the synoptical gospels) 
without being abie to specify what is new. 
In determining questions concerning the 
retention or rejection of particular 
terms, possession has evidently been eon- 
ceded to be nine points. This principle of 
decision will probably occasion disappoint- 
ment to those readers who look for a change 
in certain terms generally acknowledged to 
be infelicitous such as ‘‘ comforter,” ‘‘ God 
forbid,” the grotesque ‘‘Go to”; and still 
more in words offensive to modern taste— 
such as those in Lk. xxiii, 29; Jn. vii, 38, 
xi, 39. It is well, however, that no ex- 
pression be forced to give place to another 
unless the substitute be a manifest improve- 
ment. But it will cause surprise, we think, 
to find ‘‘ patience” retained in the sense of 
constancy, the odd term ‘“‘ beast” still ap- 
plied to the reptile in Acts xxviii, 4 ag., and 
such archaisms as ‘‘ throughly” (Mt. iii, 
12; Lk. iii, 17, where, at least, ian American 
Bibles it gave place long ago to the usual 
form), ‘‘an hungred” (Mt. xii, 1, 3, etc.) 
granted a new lease of life. What pretext 
can there be for perpetuating in the people’s 
Bible such a solecism as “‘We be Abra- 
ham’s seed”? If revisers have not the grace 
to rid us of such ‘‘clownish English,” 
printers, we believe, will have, and that, 
too, withina generation. The suggestion of 
the American collaborators on such points 
(see Appendix, Olasses VII, XI) merely 
give expression to the general judgment. 





to have erred occasionally through excess- 
ive fondness for antiquated speech, it should 
be explicitly stated, on the other hand, that 
they have not hesitated to enlarge the bib- 
lical vocabulary whenever new words were 
necessary for the fit expression of the 
thought. Some of the words to be met 
with in the Revision which are not found 
in Cruden or Young are the following: 
abyss, amidst, animal, attendant, autumn, 
beach, cargo, carousings, cast ashore, cast off 
(as a nautical term), cell, citizenship, coast 
along, convulse, cross over, defilement, dis- 
criminate, divinity, drift, drive (a ship), dys- 
entery, foresail, freight, glassy, impulee, law- 
leseness, lay out (an anchor), run under the 
lee of, love-feasts, luxurious, make for (the 
shore), mariners, mere, mirror, mockery, 
overboard, pro-consul, recognize, regret, revel, 
ristously, slacken, steep, steeraman, surge, 
surmised, waterless, weigh anchor. A few 
of these words are taken from the marginal 
notes (in which even King James’s revisers 
allowed themselves greater liberty than in 
the text), and a considerable number will 
be recognized as belonging to the narrative 
of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck; a 
narrative in rendering which the revisers 
have had the aid, to be sure, of several re- 
cently published attempts, but have pro- 
duced what, we think, the critic will pro- 
nounce to be a masterly piece of translating. 

Typographically, the revision, as might 
bave been anticipated, looks much like 
other books. The text is divided into par- 
agraphs according to the sense, so that the 
reader's eve at length aids his understand- 
ing. The verse numerals are ranged along 
the inner margins—-an arrangement which 
has other advantages besides its good looks. 
In carrying it out, however, the grave 
oversight has been committed of neglect- 
ing to indicate (where the punctuation fails 
to do so) the exact point in the line where 
one verse ends and the next begins. In 
several cases, consequenfly (as Rom. i, 10; 
I Cor. xvi, 28) the reader who wishes to 
know must betuke himself to another edi- 
tion. In the case of a book so constantly 
cited by chapter and verse as the Bible, 
this omission must give needless annoyance, 
and in the end occasion many mistakes. 
The use of Italics is sparing. The common 
chapter headings and the running contents 
at the top of the page in the current Bible 
are wholly wanting. The punctuation, 
although it still differs from that of ordi- 
nary books in the excessive use of the colon, 
is rendered far more helpful to the reader 
than in precading editions. In the Pauline 
Epistles, particularly, he is greatly aided in 
threading his way through the abrupt and 
protracted sentences by a discreet use of 
the dash and of marks of parenthesis. As 
respects the accuracy with which it is 
printed, the volume is as superior to those 
of 1611 as itis in other particulars. The 
only apparent oversights or inconsistencies 
we have noticed are the following: In Mt. 
¥, 20, 30, oxavdarilo (a difficult word, which 
is skillfully dealt with) is rendered ‘“*causeth 
to stumble,” but in I Cor. viii, 13 ‘‘ maketh 
to stumble”; the word ‘‘ porch” should 
receive the same marginal addition at Jn. 
x, 28 and Acts v, 12 which it has at Acts iii, 
11; in Acts x, 1 the numeral before the 
second ‘‘ band” belongs apparently before 
the first; and in Gal. iii, 25 the word 
‘** faith ” should have a superior 1 before it. 
In Luke xviii, 5 the margin ® is hardly full 
enough to be correctly transferred to the 
text by an English reader. 

But we should do the Revision great in- 
justice were we to leave the impression that 
it is disappointing. Quite the reverse. No 
one can study it without becoming more 
and more impressed with the amount of 
faithful and intelligent labor which has 
been expended upon it and convinced that 
it deserves to meet with general approval. 
On several points our sympathies are with 
the American revisers, as has been inti- 
mated; and we are inclined tothink that in 
the two or three years yet to elapse before 
the O. T. Company finish their work the 
judgment of scholars will have been passed 
upon these and other minor differences with 
such unanimity that (as in the case of the 
Geneva version) the New Testament in the 
completed Bible will exbibit minor im- 
provements over the form in which it bas 
now seen the light. But this is a trifling 
matter, and one which may well be left to 
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the book will imperiously insist upon its 
claims. Its adoption ought not to be car- 
ried by acclamation. The Authorized Ver- 
sion was forty years in winning its suprem- 
acy. Let the present revision be thrown 
upon its merits, and we believe that within 
a quarter part of that period it will be 
accepted as a benefaction by all classes of 
English-speaking Christians. Nor will it 
bless them alone. Through their thousands 
of missionaries in foreign lands, it will pro- 
mote the true understanding of God’s Word 
amid people of strange lips, and thus hasten 
on the day when divine truth sball be en- 
throned in the affections and embodied in 
the life of the nations. 
AFDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, May 2ist, 1881. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV. WM. BURNET WRIGHT. 


Most of us found the New Testament in 
our mother’s lap, and have never thought to 
ask how it came there. We are, therefore, 
not familiar with the story of its life. Such 
lack of information does not and ought not 
weaken in the least our confidence in its 
authority. 

When a chemist has applied to any sub- 
stance the proper tests, he knows if it is 
gold. Telling him where it was mined does 
not add to the certainty of his conclusion. 
The New Testament tells us the tests by 
which to try its claims to divine authority. 
If any man will apply them, he will obtain 
the same kind of assurance which the 
chemist gains. Whoever sets himself with 
all his energy to doing the things it tells 
bim to do, and leaving undone the things it 
tells him not to do, will know that its 
teachings come from his Creator, even 
should the volume which contains them 
appear to have dropped from the clouds or 
been dug out of the ground by the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Neither do 1 believe such con- 
fidence in the divine origin and authority 
of the Book as comes through any channel 
other than obedience at all worth seeking. 
I know a violet, and that it is God’s work, 
when I see its beauty and inhale its fra- 
grance. That assurance can neither be 
weakened nor confirmed by other argu- 
ments. 

Yet there is a distinct advantage in learn- 
ing what we may of the history of the 
Book. When the child sat on his father’s 
knee, Hstening to the story of his father’s 
boyhood, it did not make the boy more 
certain that the speaker was bis father, and 
that to him he owed obedience; but it made 
obedience easier, by mingling duty with 
love. 

One often hears echoes of Mr. Thomas 
Paine whieli declare that ‘‘men made the 
Bible.” By this is meant not that men 
wrote its several parts, which no one denies; 
but that a Church council long ago, at Car- 
thage or Laodicea, determined that certain 
books should constitute thenceforth the 
Holy Scriptures. 

This is precisely such a blunder as a re- 
porter would make if, after hearing a com- 
pany of Jumbermen declare that a certain 
tree was a pine, he should report that the 
lumbermen made the pine tree. 

The Bible was made by men in no other 
sense than that in which St. Peter’s was 
built by the workmen who cut the stones 
which form its walle. The architect was 
not man. This is true of both Testaments; 
but I desire to speak only of the New. 
Jesus Christ left no writings. He did not 
tell his disciples to write. The first Chris- 
tians received the Gospel orally from those 
who had known the Lord. Their only 
Bible was the Old Testament. They had 
no more expectation that a new volume 
would be added than have preachers to- 
day that selections from their utterances 
will eventually form a third part of the 
canon. Exigencies soon arose which called 
for written speech. The apostles began to 
write. Other men began to write—Paul, 
Barnabas, Apollos, and others, whose names 
are now unknown. Letters of Christian 
instruction and memorials of Christ multi- 
plied. Each of these was written to meet 
some immediate want. Some of them, by 
the power of God, were fitted to meet per- 
manently the needs of men. Time, which 
sifts all things, was busily sifting these 
documents. 

To those writings in which Christians 
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tenaciously. The Churches cherished most 
those words which proved themselves to be 
spirit and life. 

Events which scemed most threatening 
when they occurred proved the providen- 
tial means of forming the New Testament. 
The tempests which set forth to uproot the 
sapling oak were made to rock its cradle. 

The road from slavery to freedom hea 
always been through suffering and sin, 
This has been true of mental, as of physical 
bondage. Christianity broke all fetters, 
and led men forth into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. It broke the fetters of 
Jewish law and pagan priesthood. It 
taught to think men who had never thought 
before. The immediate effect was this: 
the elect few ascended as winged creatures 
with the flights of Paul; the majority 
mistook license for liberty. Sects and 
schisms sprang up as mushrooms. Individ- 


uals set up their several whims for the will , 


of God. Every important teaching found 
inthe New Testament to-day was contra- 
dicted by some one who won a following 
sufficient to perpetuate his own name or 
that of his special heresy to this day. Out- 
rageously foolish doctrines were pro- 
claimed, outrageously wicked practices 
defended, wherever Christianity was sown, 
The weeds sprang up in the opened furrow 
before the wheat matured. Each of the 
epistles in the New Testament was called 
forth by some such cause. All follies of 
doctrine, all imfamies of practice which 
have tormented Christendom may be 
found in germ or blossom in the first three 
centuries. 

The heretics were possessed with the 
proselyting passion. They fought each 
other. The apostles were the sole author 
ities they acknowledged. Against them 
few dared attempt to stand. Thus the 
writings penned or endorsed by the apostles 
were swiftly separated from all others. 
Each man striving to erect his special whim 
into influence; to make his wind-mill a 
cttadel of the faith, realized that he must 
in some way get help from authority of the 
apostles. They who wished to crush any 
new teaching knew the sure way was to 
prove jt contradicted by some apostolic 
writing. 

Thus this Pandemonium of incipient and 
conflicting creeds sent the utterances of the 
apostles higher and higher, as the counter 
currents of the melstrom send to the sur- 
face films filled with air, till they floated con- 
spicuous as foam, though abiding as rock. 
It is a notable fact that in God’s providence 
the strifes which made Paul weep, the sects 
and schisms which were more numerous 
during the first three centuries in the Chris- 
tian Church than they have been, before or 
since, in any religious society known to 
history, were made the means of preserving 
the divine teachings for us in this New 
Testament forever. Never did fierce, 
thunder purify into lovelier blue. 

There was another army of darkness 
forced to fight for the King of Light. The 
military power of Rome combined with its 
science and learning to crush the new re- 
ligion. Amid the multifarious perplexities 
and troubles thus produced, the Early Chris- 
tians turned to the apostles for guidance. 
When the apostles could not be heard, they 
could be read. 

Thus it came to pass that by the middle 
of the second century certain writings were 
by all Christians known and received as the 
teachings of men whom Christ had com- 
missioved to teach the world—known with 
a certainty and loved with an ardor which 
no circumstances could have produced in 
times less stormy. 

These writings had become more precious 
to the churches than even the Old Testa- 
ment. Two lists of the names of these 
writings remain. The lists are somewhat 
mutilated. One is from a western, the 
other from a Syrian source; but they are 
older than 170 A. D. and they are substan- 
tially the same as the contents of our New 
Testament. 

Afterward, toward the close of the fourth 
century, two councils at Carthage and one 
at Laodicea affirmed that these books were 
regarded among the Churches as thé author- 
itative Scriptures. This is the historic 
basis of the sneer that men made the Bible. 
That is, the lumbermen who declared it 
was a pine made the tree, 
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During the period between the close of 
the first century and the beginning of the 
fourth a number of writings (most of them 
deliverances of pastors to their flocks) 
gained deservedly and wider circulation 
than their authors had expected. They 
were read in various churches, somewhat 
as hymns are read to-day. 

When the student looks back over some 
one segment of Early Christendom, it may 
almost seem to him as if these writings had 
stood on the same level with the Bible. A 
stranger in our time, visiting only the Epis- 
copal churches of England and seeing the 
same hymn-book constantly used side by 
side with the Scriptures in religious serv- 
ices, might easily infer that Christians re- 
gard with equal reverence the hymnal and 
the Bible; but, if he enlarged his observa- 
tion, and perceived that all churches (Greek, 
Romish, and Protestant) alike used the 
Old Testament and the New, while they 
used a hundred different hymn-books and 
some used none, his error would soon be 
rectified. 

It is a similar narrowness of historic 
vision which makes men imagine that the 
epistles of Clement or Ignatius were once 
ranked among canonical books. 

But even this slight blur which some 
have seen in the line that circumscribes the 
capon was soon removed by the providence 
of God. 

Two hundred and fifty years of experi- 
ment convinced the Roman government 
that Christianity could not be crushed by 
killing Christians. There was a hidden 
life in it which neither fire nor sword had 
reached. Where was that life? The athe- 
ists, who held the scepter, had not thought 
of God. Him they had long thought dead; 
but they observed that when these Chris- 
tians met together they listened to the read- 
ing of certain books, and separated as men 
who had been fed, stronger and gladder 
and less likely to conform to pagan ways. 
It was inferred that the mighty source of 
fife lay hidden in these books. The infer- 
ence was not so foolish as many the same 
power had made before. If the books were 
destroyed, Christians would become Weak 
and as other men, it was thought. 

The 22d of February, 303, witnessed the 
outcome of this reasoning. It is a mem- 
orable date. Diocletian was emperor. He 
was a statesman of genius and a man with 
human sympathies. During the first period 
of his reign Christians were treated with 
generosity, almost with justice; before its 
close they endured extremity of oppression. 

The decree of Diocletian required aly 
Christians to deliver up their sacred writ- 
ings to be burned, on penalty of torture 
and death. It went into execution simulta- 
neously in various provinces of the empire. 
Churches were broken into, and the books 
found within them burned upon the altars. 
When the books coul¢ not be found, the 
custodians of them were put to torture, 
till they told their secret or died. Private 
individuals were examined with inexvrable 
rigor. Bribes and torture were freely ap- 
plied. Some yielded and delivered up 
their Bibles. That the number of such was 
small is attested by the abhorrence with 
which their conduct was regarded; for 
those who, iu obedience to the decree of 
Diocletian, delivered up their copies of the 
Scriptures to be burned: heard a new word 
coined to describe their infamy. They 
were called ‘‘deliverers up,” ‘‘ traditores,” 
or “traitors.” Thus, one who, to save his 
life, surrendered his Bible was 1,500 years 
ago regarded as we regard him who, to 
gratify a petty spite, endeavored to betray 
his country to King George. And yet men 
tell us to-day that those Early Christians 
cared so little for their sacred writings, 
took so little pains to preserve them, that 
they did not even distinguish clearly what 
those writings were. 

I think we may feel assured that men 
will not sisk torture and death to protect 
their Bibles without a clear conviction what 
their Bibles are. Neither would the Roman 
government weary itself in the fool’s 

errand of searching for they knew not 
what. It made war not on parchment and 
Vellum; but on the Gospels, the Epistles, 
and the Pslalms. Therefore it is that, 

when Diocletian’s persecution had passed, 
the line between canonical and uncanonical 
books appears without a blur and more 
Conspicuous than before. 


To our day the books recognized as the 
Word of God remain substantially* the 
same as those of the earliest lists. The 
New Testament, like the Old, is a creation, 
not a manufacture. The canon was not 
‘‘made by hands,” except in such sense as 
that expressiou may fitly be applied to the 
workmanship of Him of whom it is written: 
‘Of old thou hast laid the foundations of 
the earth and the heavens are the work of 
thy hands.” 

** Substantially.” I mean, to be precise, that the 
lists to which reference has been made and the many 
others quoted in works onthe canon contain alike 
the four gospels, the acts, the principal epistles of 
Paul, John, James, and Peter; while regarding the 


few other parts of the N. T. there are discrepancies 
not explicable by the mutilation of MSS. 
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DEMONETIZING SILVER. 





BY HON, JOHN V. FARWELL. 





WE will assume, for the purposes of this 
discussion, that the public, corporate, and 
private debts now in existence in the 
United States and incurred under the 
double standard are say $6,000,000,000. 

Make this indebtedness payable only in 
gold, assuming that gold and silver have 
played equal parts as money in its accu- 
mulation, and you double the burden of 
the debtor, without any reeson or consider- 
ation,,and make these obligations, together 
with gold as company with other forms of 
property, doubly valuable. 

We will assume, again, that all kinds of 
property in the United States accumulated 
under a double standard reach $34,000,- 
000,000 in value, measured in gold and sil- 
ver dollars, in the ratio of 154 to 1. 
Strike silver from the réle of money in 
measuring and exchanging this property 
in the various ramifications of human en- 
terprise, and one-half the basis for all 
paper money and bills of exchange must 
be stricken off at the same time. This 
means a reduction in all kinds of money 
and bills of exchange of one-half. 

This entails upon business a like reduc- 
tion; reduces every kind of property,,in ex- 
changeable value, as compared with gold, 
one-half ; and at the same time enhances the 
value of gold, as compared with all other 
property, one hundred per cent. 

If all the outstanding obligations pay- 
able in money could be extinguished on 
the same money basis that they were made 
before silver is demonetized, so that debtor 
and creditor could begin on the new basis of 
value thus bestowed upon gold, what then 
would be the result? The owners of gold 
would reap a harvest of 100 per cent. It 
would buy twice as much of all other kinds 
of property as before. The owners of silver 
would have on their hands an article of 
merchandise only available for-ornaments 
and the arts, and would probably loose 50 
per cent. of its value in exchanging for any 
other kind of property. 

All other kinds of property would remain 
in statu“quo in case the gold, thus changed 
in value as compared with other property, 
could be made to serve the purposes of 
money as a basis for all exchanges; and, with 
its exchangeable value thus enhanced, it is 
probable that Gladstone and John Sherman 
might construct a financial system that 
would enable their governments to main- 
tain specie payments, provided greenbacks 
and consols could be counted as gold in the 
undertaking. 

But these ifs are all lions in our financial 
path; and, hence, the American people are 
vitally interested in the equitable settlement 
of this silver question now, while prosper- 
ity spreads its broad shield over all inter- 
ests alike. The attempt to -demonetize it 
made more bankrupts in the United States, 
and is still making more in Germany and 
in English dependencies, than was ever 
made in the same time before by simple 
monetary causes alone. 

The attempt to make gold the only legal 
tender in the settlement of balances was 
conceived in sin by England, and brought 
forth by Germany and the United States in 
iniquity. Selfishness was the father, and 
ruin to multiplied industries and stagnation 
to all were the legitimate offspring. 

With these veritable facts photographed 
into financial history, interests which are 
antagonized by this Juggernaut of mono. 





metalism have a right to be heard and 
answered, And what are they? In the 


other property than gold, accumulated and 
measured for two hundred years under a 
bi-metallic standard of 154 to 1 as the 
relative value of silver and gold, presents 
its claims and demands an adjustment 
which shall preserve to such property an 
equitable valuation as compared with gold; 
not according to the selfish desires of men 
who deal in gold and securities payable in 
gold, but according to the amount of 
human labor represented by each. 

It is an established fact that in the accu- 
mulation of this property silver has played 
an equal part with geld as money, and the two 
metals conjointly have been the basis upon 
which paper money and bills of exchange 
have been circulated. 

England and Germany, strong creditor 
nations, in demonetizing silver, in the face 
of such facts, were damnably dishonest; 
while the United States, a heavy debtor 
nation, was cheated by the subtlety of a 
few legislators, probably bired to perpetrate 
a fraud upon their own people, and all who 
aided or abetted the act were disturbers of 
the prosperity and peace of the world, for 
whoever paralyzes established financial 
systems must necessarily paralyze every 
muscle of substantial progress in all de- 
partments of human enterprise. England, 
more than any other nation, has studied 
this question; and well does she know that 
these results will follow the universal adop- 
tion of her policy as to silver, which means 
not one sick Turkey on her hands as a 
debtor, but that every bond in her coffers, 
with such a policy generally adopted, by 
right, should be reduced one-half in the read- 
justment of values. For it cannot be con- 
ceived that debtors whose obligations were 
made under a bi-metallic standard should be 
compelled, if they were able, to pay in 
gold, thus enhanced in value by being 
made the only legal money. Our own 
financia! status is an anomaly. Prosperity 
seems to possess every avenue of trade, and 
yet we are in peculiar danger from this 
very fact—that we do not comprehend how 
soon this may all be Changed by any mis- 
take in handling this silver question and in 
the disposition of our greenbacks. War 
made greenbacks necessary, and uutil they 
are replaced by real money we cannot be 
said to have resumed specie payments. 
More than all other agencies combined, they 
have contributed to the inauguration and 
maintenance of sham specie resumption. 
Like England,-in time of financial prostra- 
tion, we discharge a specie obligation with 
a promise to pay specie which every one 
knows we do not possess, but are good for, 
nevertheless; and, hence, they are taken as so 
much gold by the bankers, as @ necessity, in 
maintaining the fight against silver and 
the so-called specie resumption at the same 
time. These same bankers know that, if 
they should call on the Government to re 
deem the greenbacks and refuse to treat 
them as money, as they do silver, that a 
panic of huge proportions would be pre- 
cipitated at once. They fought greenbacks 
against the Government when Chase was 
Secretary of the Treasury; and now they 
cherish them and fight silver. With one 
poor crop, our gold would most of it be 
drawn from us, to pay balances of trade, 
stimulated by the present. prosperous times 
to an unhealthy extent. 

We as a nation, then, stand in this posi- 
tion, approximately. We owe $360,000,000 
demand notes, now used as so much gold. 
We have inthe Treasury say $150,000,000 
in gold to pay them with, and are liable to 
be called on to pay for foreign balances 
say $300,000,000, in case of bad crops. 
Where would our specie resumption land, 
with such a combination of circumstances? 


In view of this danger, silver coiuage 
should be made as free as gold, and the 
gold dollar should be reduced to bullion 
value of silver at once (if the Monetary 
Conference fails in its purpose), as the 
only reasonable course to preserve the 
equitable exchangeable value of $34,000,- 
000,000 of prqperty, and at the same time 
insure a continuation of specie payments 
on public and private contracts. 


creditors, I would answer that the change 
in value of the gold dollar will affect say 
$300,000,000 of gold, making it worth for 





If itis alleged that this is bad faith to 
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United States at least $34,000,000,000 in | 000, would be unchanged in relative value 


except as to gold. 

Which weuld be the worst exhibition of 
bad faith on the port of law-makers to the 
people, that legislation which enhances the 
exchangeable value of $300,000,000 in gold 
property 10 per cent., and preserves the 
equilibrium of values between money, se- 
curities, and all other property, amounting 
to $31,000,000,000, or that legislation 
which, by decreasing the amount of avail- 
able money for all purposes one-half, 
doubles the value of $300,000,000 of gold, 
and, by so doing, depreciates $381,000,000,- 
000 of other property fifty per cent.? Let 
an honest Congress and an ‘‘ honest dollar” 
answer the query. 

The greatest good to the greatest number 
is the true statesman’s motto in makiig™ 
laws, and here is a chance for its applica- 
tion which no epoch in financial history 
has ever furnished with equal force. 
France—our old-time friend and now sister 
republic, battling for the people, as against 
kings—now joins us in asking the world 
to make an international ratio of 154 to1 
for gold and silver, and make THEM both 
the world’s money. 

England and Germany, representing 
kingly and money power, as against their 
own people and against the world, have 
said Nay. Shall they be allowed to settle 
this vital question, and thus help to crucify 
the general good for clamorous Jews, wait- 
ing with bloody hands and hearts to receive 
the pound of flesh, on obligations changed 
by such a radical alteration in the financial 
policy of the world as the demonetization 
of silver? The heart and head that aids in 
such a crucifixion in the legislative halls of 
our free country will be glad to imitate 
Judas when the full results of such legis- 
lation shall reach the sovereign people, 
whose business life-blood will be poisoned 


by the act. 
To stop the coinage of silver is to yield 


the question. To increase the size of the 
silver dollar until the causes that depre- 
ciated silver are reversed by the nations 
that produced them is to yield to um. 
just and iniquitous legislation, directed 
specially against the United States. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that England and 
Germany Will now see this question in a 
broad and cosmopolitan, instead of a narrow 
and selfish light, and settle it once and 
forever in the pending Conference at Paris. 

The colossal debts of European nations 
are mostly in the hands of the colossal 
capitalists of these two nations, whose influ- 
ence upon the rulers they have furnished 
with the sinews of war (the source of such 
debts) is for mono-metalism. 

War and the enormous burdens they 
have thrown upon the people have bred 
Communism and Nihilism, and consequent 
assassination of kings. Let mono-metalism 
be universally established, through such in. 
fluences, and those dangerous elements to 
all good government will be intensified, by 
the results that will certainly follow, to the 
point of irresistible revolution. It may not 
come at once; but the primal cause will 
have innoculated the world with a financial 
panic such as was never before seen. 

Hence, England and Germany are anxious 
that every other nation should use silver as 
money, and allow them the sole benefits 
that may accrue from the fact that they can 
in a measare control the price of silver as 
merchandise, and thus profit by its fluctua- 
tions, and also from the enhanced value of 
gold secured in this way and in which all 
debts to them must be liquidated. 


Carcaco, ILL. 





THE TOBACCO PROBLEM. 
IV. 
MORAL VIEW. 


BY META LANDER. 


‘* But good men smoke and chew!” 

The more’s the pity. There’s no use in 
blinking the fact that a goodly number of 
our best Christian men, and not a few min- 
isters among them, are not guiltless in this 
matter. The very utmost that can be made 
of the plea, however, is that some good men 
are not free from the dominion of very bad 
babits. This, unfortunately, is no new 
thing. Many excellent Christians, includ. 
ing ministers, have been fm theory and 
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practice upholders of slavery. Is that any 
justification of slavery? 
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Years ago the use of intoxicating liquors 
was practiced and approved by the major- 
ity of clergymen, one or more of them being 
now and then taken home drunk from some 
association or convention dinner, where 
wines abounded; but precisely because 
drinking was in such good repute was 
there the more pressing need of bold 
leaders to raise the banner of reform. 

Let us not use the gocdness of a man as 
a garment to cover his sins, little or great. 
This very goodness brings upon him a ten- 
fold responsibility, when used as a shield 
to protect wrong-doing. 

It can hardly be pleasant toa D.D., and 
perhaps LL.D. to boot, to have it bruited 
abroad: ‘ He is an extraordinary man; but 
he is also an extraordinary smoker, his 
study being sometimes perfectly black with 
smoke.” Or, ‘' He is a great and a good man; 
but he will smoke a pipe.” Or, ‘‘Heisa 
fine preacher; but then he goes through the 
streets puffing a cigar.” 

Eloquence and tobacco flowing from the 
same lips—the eloquence, perchance, born 
of the narcotic! To many 4 hearer the 
edge of the sermon is blunted by his knowl- 
edge that the preacher has a quid adroitly 
hidden in his mouth. The mbre devout 
the man the more deplorable the sad con- 
junction. 

Think of a tobacco pastor ministering to 
the sick and suffering! Think of him 
approaching the of a dying 
of his flock, and being feebly 
waved away because of the sickening per- 
fume that radiates from his whole person! 
Think of him as standing at the sacrament- 
al table, whereon are spread the emblems 
of that self-sacrificing love which surpasses 
mortal conception! 

What must those fetters be that such 
considerations cannot break? Earnestly 
implored to give up the filthy weed, a 
clergyman made answer: ‘‘ Not I! I will 
use it if it shortens my life seven years. I 
will live while I live.” 

But the case of one who justifies himself 
in this course is extremely rare, while many 
and manya good man groans under his 
self-imposed bondage—a bondage not one 
whit less degrading because of the high 
standing and excellent Christian character 
of the victim, The wonder is how any one 
can forbear groaning and repenting and for- 
saking, 

Exclaimed an eminent minister: ‘I 
would gladly lay down a hundred pounds 
if I could give up smoking.” 

Writes George Trask: ‘I have known 
men to dream and rage about tobacco as 
madmen, when deprived of it. I have 
known a temperance lecturer of great dis- 
tinction positively refuse to lecture until 
he had been furnished with a pipe of tobac- 
co, to screw his nerves up to the point of 
eloquence, I know an excellent clergy- 
man who assured me that he had some- 
times wept like a child when putting a 
quid of tobacco in his mouth, under a 
sense of his degradation and bondage. I 
know a man who told me that tobacco was 
‘the dearest thing he had on earth—dearer 
than wife, child, church, or state.’” 


bedside 
member 


Pitiable thralldom! Bound hand and foot! 

** Oh!” exclaimed a victim, ‘‘ I need tobac- 
co to give me resolution to give up tobac- 
co!” 

** You are wasting away under it,” plead. 
ed one minister with another. ‘‘ Alas! my 
brother, it is true; but 1 cannot help it.” 
**Would you take that excuse from a sin- 
ver?” ‘I cannot answer you. I cannot 
leave it off. Itis out of the question. J 
cannot. I feel what you say; but—” The 
poor slave to this appalling appetite died 
not long after. 

In contrast with this melancholy instance, 
it is refreshing to read the experience of the 
late Dr. Cox. ‘‘From about fifteen to 
thirty,” he writes, ‘‘l am ashamed to say 
I smoked; my conscience often upbraiding 
me, as well as my best earthly friend. Still 
I made excuses, My physician, a smoker, 
help me to some. SoI continued, till once, 
on board a steamer, a drunken gentleman 
staggered up to me, exclaiming: ‘Give me 
a—a l—ight, Dr. Cox! I handed him my 
cigar. He returned it. I threw it over- 
board, and since have never ceased to thank 
my Keeper that I have been enabled to keep 
myself from so foul and odious a sin.” 

A rich man, in acknowledging the re- 
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books, writes: ‘‘The best proofs of its 
utility should be its effects upon the clergy. 
Wecan hardly expect youth to refrain 
from tobacco when their moral teachers 
set them so bad an example. When you 
have reformed those of your own profes- 
sion, if you will apply to me, I will give 
fifty dollars to reform the rest of man- 
kind.” 

In a discourse to a graduating class at 
Williams College, President Hopkins, ufter 
some preliminary remarks on the use of 
tobacco, thus sums up: ‘‘I may express to 
you my conviction that habitual narcotic 
stimulation of the brain is not compatible 
with the fullest consecration of the body as 
a temple of God. Good men may do this 
in ignorance, as other things prevalent at 
times have been done, and not offend their 
consciences; but I believe that greater earn- 
more self-scrutiny, fuller light 
would reveal its incompatibility with full 
consecration and sweep it entirely away. 
The present position on this point of the 
Christian Church as a whole, and largely of 
the Christian ministry, I regard as obstruct- 
ive of the highest manhood and of the 
spread of spiritual religion. I know that 
stroug meu have in this connection been 
bound asin fetters of brass and cast down 
from high places, and have found prema- 
ture prostration anda premature grave, and 
that this process is going on now. Let me 
say, therefore, to those of you who expect 
to be ministers, that I believe that sermons, 
even those called great sermons, which are 
the product of alcoholic or narcotic stimu 
lation are a service of God by ‘strange 
fire’; and that for men to be scrupulous 
about their attire as clerical, and yet to en- 
ter upon religious services with narcotized 
bodies and a breath that ‘smells to heaven’ 
of anything but incense, is an incongruity 
and an offense, a cropping out of the old 
Phariseeism that made clean ‘ the outside 
of the cup and the platter.’ Not that ab- 
stinence has mierit or secures consecration; 
it is only its best condition.” 

The London Christian World, after com- 
menting on the Spurgeon case, thus closes: 
**To ourselves this tobacco pest is a daily 
martyrdom, and we could earnestly wish 
that every Christian teacher, at all events, 
felt no desire to indulge in a habit 
which is unquestionably most fearfully 
destructive both to the bodies and souls 
of tens of thousands of our young men.” 


estness, 


And with what conscience can a temper- 
ance man, who is unwilling to give up his 
tobacco, urge drunkards to give up their 
drink, especially when it is the prevailing 
testimony of medical authorities that tobac- 
co-using leads naturally to liquor-drinking, 
that it is the ‘facilis deacensus Averni,” 
and that multitudes of reformed inebriates 
have fallen again by its use? In point, 
here is the wish of the poor, doubly-wronged 
Indian : ‘‘ 1 want three things: all the rum 
in the world, all the tobacco in the world, 
and then more rum. I smoke because it 
makes me love to drink.” 

But, disheartening as seems the outlook, 
every now and then our hearts are cheered 
by the glad tidings that one and another of 
these good men who have long struggled in 
vain for deliverance have, by the help of 
God, cast off their chains and now stand 
up in the integrity of free men. 

A clergyman of Rockport, Me., Rev. 
Job Washburo, who had used tobacco from 
his boyhood and who had made several 
unsuccessful attempts to give it up, at 
length, at the age of ninety-two, made the 
matter a subject of earnest prayer, and, 
greatly to the joy of his family, was enabled 
to attain immediate emancipation from his 
bondage—a victory which brought him 
improved health and for which, ever after, 
he gave thanks to God. ; 

A distinguished pastor in one of our city 
churches relates that he was led to abandon 
smoking by the innocent remark of a young 
convert whom he was examining, that he 
*‘had given up all bad habits, including 
smoking.” The shepherd felt that he must 
not fall behind the sheep. 

The Congregationalist recently contained 
the following item: ‘‘Two well-known 


clergymen, than whom few are better 
known all through the state, happened to 
meet in our office the other day. Both 
have been inveterate smokers; but both 
stopped short more than a year ago and 
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tried it for thirty-two years and the other 
for thirty-nine.” They came to the con- 
clusion that the only way to stop was to 
stop. And neither of them is likely to 
repent of his repenting. Who will go and 
do likewise? 

Another cheering consideration is the 
fact that many German, French, English, 
and American physicians of the highest 
standing are waging war upon this 
wretched drug. A meeting of Sunday- 
school and week-day teachers in England 
was recently held forthe purpose of consid- 
ering measures to check its use. It was 
presided over by an eminent physician of a 
royal eye infirmary, who affirmed tbat 
paralysis of the optic nerve and other dis- 
eases of the eyes were directly caused by 
tobacco. 

It is encouraging, in the almost over- 
whelming current of public sentiment that 
sets the wrong way, to note any little straws 
floating in the right direction; and among 
such hopeful straws we reckon the follow- 
ing: 

A minister of talent and piety, a good 
preacher and of acceptable manners, who 
had supplied three different churches, re- 
ceived no call from any of them, and, as 
was plainly stated, simply because he was 
known to be an immoderate user of tobac- 
co. Should he candidate in every church 
in the land, God grant that noinvitation for 
settlement may come to bim till he has for- 
ever renounced this indulgence / 

Two New England churches recently re- 
fused to call two Andover theological stu- 
dents because they used the unclerical 
weed. If all the churches were of the same 
mind, we should soon witness a wonderful 
advance in this much-needed, ardently- 
prayed-for reform, 

Ata monthly church collection, not long 
since, a ten-dollar bill was but in the box, 
with a paper affixed, on which was written: 
‘*To be given to a missionary who does not 
use tobacco.” 

Writes ‘‘a mother”: ‘‘I would as soon 
help a saloon-keeper furnish his bar as to 
help tobacco-using students; or contribute 
toward a ‘ Brewers’ Union” as to a socicty 
whicb aids such young men in getting into 
the ministry.” 

An itinerary preacher, being refused en- 
tertainment by an old woman, where he 
asked for it, quoted to her the passage 
‘** Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, 
for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares”; when she promptly made 
answer: ‘‘ You needn’t say that. No angel 
would come down here with a big quid of 
tobacco in his mouth.” 

At a late Universalist convention the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered: 

‘* Resolved, That this convention memo- 
rialize the general convention, at its next 
session, asking it to-refuse beneficiary aid 
to all students in our theological schools 
who make use of tobacco; believing such 
practice to be incompatible with the high- 
est Christian service.” 

This resolution was adopted by -an al- 
most unanimous vote. 

In the Oberlin College no student is al- 
lowed to use tobacco, and the example of 
all the professors is in favor of absti- 
nence; apd in one of the churches of 
Oberlin an enthusiastic meeting was recent- 
ly held to take measures against the use of 
it, which was on the increase in the town. 
After dwelling on its injurious influences— 
physical, mental, and moral—a resolution 
was adopted that pastors should be re- 
quested to preach on the subject from time 
to time, and that a committee be appointed 
to visit those engaged in its sale, urging 
them to desist, and to devise means for 
putting an end to the use and the traffic. 

It is stated in a public journal that ‘‘ the 
students of Cornell University have almost 
entirely abandoned the practice of smok- 
ing.” Should this not prove one of the 
lying reports, many a heart will rejoice and 
take courage. 





THE latest and most refreshing Sabbath- 
school incident happened in a class not a 
thousand miles from Lewiston. The teacher 
had grown eloquent in picturing to his little 
pupils the beauties of Heaven, and he finally 
asked: ‘‘What kind of little boys go to 
Heaven?’ A lively little four-year-old boy, 
with kicking boots, flourished his fist. ‘* Well, 
you may answer,” said the teacher. ‘ Dead 
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have not blown a whiff since, 
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THE FAILENG HILL TOWNS. 
BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 








(From a RECENT SERMON PREACHED AT SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.) 





To many of us the country towns havea 
peculiar interest, because our lives began in 
them. Some of you can remember when the 
relative and even the absolute importance of 
these towns was much greater than it is now ; 
when they were centers of industry and of in- 
fluence; when the populations were larger 
than at present; when many fields that are 
now covered with laurel or white birches were 
green with grass or yellow with grain; when 
on many a now deserted and crumbling found- 
ation stood a comfortable home. The acreage 
under cultivation is very much less now than 
it was 50 or 60 years ago in nearly all of these 
Easiern country towns. 

Take that ancievt town of Granville. Half 
a century ago that was not the least among 
the towns of Hampden. Its ancient church 
was one of the strongest in the county; its 
hills were covered with a sturdy band of 
thrifty farmers ; from its homes were issuing 
the young men who now, in our city andin 
many other cities, are leaders of business ; its 
minister was one of the strongest men in the 
whole county—a good scholar, a great organ- 
izer, a leader in all benevolent and educational 
enterprises, himself fitting the boys and girls 
of bis parish for college and seminary, and 
sending them off to Williams, and Amherst, 
and Mount Holyoke—a steady stream of them ; 
a man whose counsel was sought and whose 
influence was felt in all the region round 
about. In his day the ample horse-sheds to 
the rear of the church were filled every Sunday 
with the farmers’ wagons that brought to 
church a congregation filling the quaint old 
sanctuary. Instead of depending on help 
from abroad, the church contributed liberally 
in aid of the very congregations to which it is 
now forced to appeal for support. 

During the last twenty-five years this ancient 
town has been steadily dwindling in popula- 
tion and decreasing in importance. It has 
some small industrial and manufacturing en- 
terprises of its own, and is, therefore, less 
decadent than many of the other bill towns; 
but there has been a steady drain of its most 
vigorous life toward the cities and the West- 
ern lands. Years ago a whole town emigrated 
from Granville to Ohio, organizing their 
eburch and their borough before they started, 
planting themselves in the center of that fruit- 
ful state, where a flourishing village, with a 
bank, a newspaper, and no less than three col- 
leges, now bears the name of Granville. But 
the Ohio Granville contains a very small part 
of the contribution which the Hampden Gran- 
ville has made to the population and thrift of 
other towns and cities. Itis no disparagement 
to those who are left on its hills to say that a 
good part of its best life has steadily ebbed 
away. Many of the more ambitious young 
men and women have gone and are going to 
the cities and the prairies of the West. Solid 
and worthy families are still left; but their 
numbers are decreasing and there are few 
young people. The congregation of the old 
church ts very small. They have had four 
different ministers since I came to Spriagtield. 
They are compelled to ask for home mission- 
ary aid. These changes fill the minds of the 
old people with regretful memories, They 
can hardly be blamed for saying: “The 
former days were better than these.” 

It is not only true that the old churches 
upon these hills have been greatly weakened 
by immigration ; it is also true that sectarian- 
ism has done and Is still doing its most devil- 
ish work ia these very towns, in dividing up 
the believers that are left into numerous and 
feeble and quarreling bands. In this old Gran- 
ville of which I have spoken, with a popula- 
tion of not more than 1,000, there ar@ as many 
Protestant churches as there are in North 
Adams, where I formerly lived and where the 
population is 10,000 or 12,000, probably 8,000 
of them being Protestants. We sometimes say 
we have too many churches in Springfield; 
but if we had as many, in proportion to the 
Protestant population, as they have in the 
town of Granville, we should have, instead of 
20, not less than 125, and Granville is no more 
in this respect than hundreds of other towns 
all over New England. 1 can name to you 
quite a number of communities, that have come 
under my own observation, in which the number 
of churches is even larger,-in proportion to the 
population, than it is in the town of Granville. 

Each one of the sects is bound to plant 
an organization of its own in every community, 
however small. If there are already twice as 
many charches as the population requires or 
ean support, and there are four or five mem- 
bers in the town of some sect that is not repre- 
sented in the town by any organization, these 
four or five form themselves into a chureh, and 
eall the ecclesiastical powers that be from 
abroad to recognize and bless them, and g° 





ones !’’ the little fellow shouted at the extent 
of his lungs. 
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8 meeting-house, and then continue to beg for 
money to support preaching, thus adding 
another sickly and struggling church toa 
community that was already overrun with 
churches, and another burden to the home 
missionary society of one of the denomina- 
tiens. 

This process is going on all the while. A 
church has been formed in Granville within 
the last year. The records of all the sects will 
show new churches formed every year in just 
such places; formed with the approval and 
assistance of the denominational authorities; 
formed in the interests of sectarian propagand- 
ism purely, in utter despite and defiance and 
contempt of the interests of Christianity. 
This is the scandal and curse of these hill 
towns; this is one great cause of their relig- 
ious desolation; this is the very greatest obstacle 
that we encounter when we undertake the 
work of their evangelization. What can be 
done with these divided and jealous squads of 
sectaties ? How can any unity or concentration 
of labor be secured? How can a Christianity 
that so magnifies infinitesimals and neglects 
the weightier matters have any power in it 
wherewith to assault the strongholds of un- 
belief and iniquity ? 

If the doctrinal differences between the sects 
were as deep and wide as once they were, 
there would be more justification for this state 
of things ; but these intellectual barriers are 
pretty nearly broken down. Especially true 
is it of all the Evangelical churches that there 
is scarcely any difference among them in their 
methods of preaching the Gospel. The same 
statements substantially are heard in Metli- 
odist and Baptist and Congregationalist 
churches ; the only noticeable differences are 
about some small matters of form and order. 
It is for these that the Church in these small 
towns is rent into fragments. 

The smaller these churches are the harder 
it is to maintain in them not only the ordin- 
ance of worship, but the spirit of Christianity. 
Dissensions, jealousies, quarrels are much 
more likely to arise in a small and dwindling 
church than in a large and growing one. One 
or two cantankerous men can make a great 
deal of trouble in a small church. The little 
party that they can gather about them can 
hamper and worry and irritate the church in 
such a way that its usefulness is wholly de- 
stroyed. A large church, whose activities are 
going on at full flood, pushes such obstructions 
aside ; their ugliness avails them very little. 
In a small church they have their opportunity. 
The snag is not of much consequence when 
the stream is full—the current submerges him, 
sweeps him along; but when the stream is 
low the snag exalteth his horn. Two or three 
such snags in the current of a small church’s 
activity can make it very troublesome sailing 
fora minister. 

The salaries paid to the ministers in these 
jittle churches are, of course, very small ; and, 
as a consequence, the terms of service are very 
short. Consequently, it is impossible for these 
ministers to get any hold upon the outlying 
and neglected population. 

There is another aspect of this question to 
which the attention of the business men who 
furnish the sinews of all our missionary war- 
fare needs to be called. A very large share of 
all these churches in the hill towns, of all de- 
nominations, are supported now by home 
missionary aid. It is a beggarly support that 
they get, even with this aid; but quite a large 
proportion of the minister’s salary is often 
paid out of fands contributed by the wealthier 
churches. Many of the churches that are 
started in these places for sectarian purposes 
could not be formed but for the expectation of 
obtaining aid from these friends. So long as 
the people who contribute the money are con- 
tent to bave it so, they will go on. When 
they make up their minds that their money 
shall not be used for the promotion of schism— 
to pay for wedges with which to split the 
Church of Christ into fragments—it will stop. 

The two causes that work together to pro- 
mote this evil are the narrowness and ignor- 
ance of the sectaries in the small places and 
the zeal of the denominational managers. In 
the little towns the distinctions of sect are 
much more stiffly contended for than in the 
larger places. There are plenty of these rural 
Christians, whose minds have not been greatly 
broadened by contact with men, to whom the 
small peculiarities of their several denomina- 
tions seem great principles. Five or six such 
persons of the same way of thinking are 
pretty sure to feel that the community in 
which they live is in pressing need of a church 
of their persuasion. If there are five or six 
of them left in some old church organization, 
they are wholly unwilling to abandon it and 
join with Christians of other names in pro- 
moting pure and undefiled religion. 

With these bigots the propagandists in 
charge of the machinery of the sects closely 
conspire. These gentlemen, with whom the 
promotion of their particularism is the chief 
end, who are employed to secure church ex- 

ension, and who watch the statistics dil- 
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‘igently, to see how fast their sects are growing, 


glorying above all things in the increasing 
number of churches in their several sects, 
are by no means willing, of course, that any 
church organization should be abandoned 
under any circumstances. It looks badly in 
the reports. They are also more than willing 
to crowd in another organization wherever 
the thing can be done. That looks well 
in the reports; and peradventure the thing 
can be kept alive, if enough people can be 
coaxed away from other churches and the 
brethren in the city will come down hand- 
somely in aid of the promising new enterprise. 
I do not believe that the great majority of sens- 
ible Christians in the various denomivations 
desire the perpetuation and increase of these 
unseemly and crippling divisions in the small 
towns; but there are a few bigots in the small 
towns that insist on it, and a few bosses in 
charge of the denominational machinery that 
foster it, and the rest of us put our hands in 
our pockets and pay forit. If wethink ita 
good thing to do, we shall probably go on 
doing it; if we do not, perhaps we will find 
some way of putting an end to it. 

I think we have gained by our study some 
fair view of the social, moral, and religious 
conditions of our country towns; of the work 
to be done in them, and of the difficulties and 
hindrances in the way of that work. What, 
now, ought to be done? 

The longer and the more carefully I study 
this problem, the plainer it seems to me that 
the first things to be sought in the towns where 
these grievous sectarian divisions prevail is 
the consolidation of religious organizations: 
It is useless to expect success or even to pray 
for the divine blessing so long asthe sin of 
schism is committed in such an open and 
shameless way. Will Christ bless the men who 
have rent his seamless robe into tatters and 
are now fighting for the fragments ? 

If the Christians in the cities set themselves 
with resolution and with patience to the ac- 
complishment of this work of consolidation, it 
can be done. I do not think the Christians of 
any one denomination can accomplish it, or 
make much progress toward it, if the other de- 
nominations will not heartily co-operate with 
them; but if the three leading Evangelical 
sects, on whom the blame of this state of 
things chiefly rests, will unite to put an end to 
it, they can do it speedily. 

Let a commission be formed in every-county 


of representatives from each of these denom-_ 


inations ; let them look over the several towns, 
and see where the superfluous organiza- 
tions are ; let them confer with the Christians 
of these neighborhoods ; let them agree what 
churches shall be discontinued and what shall 
be maintained. Such a plan ought to result 
in quite a number of ecclesiastical funerals. 
There would be several in which the Congre- 
gationalists would be chief mourners, and sey- 
eral in which the Baptists and Methodists re- 
spectively would follow the remains; but 
there would be joy in the presence of the 
angels of God. In some of these towns there 
might be room for two churches; in some for 
ofily one. In some of them the Congregation- 
al Church ought to be left, and in some the 
Baptist Church, and in some the Methodist. 
As a general rule, the principle of natural 
selection ought to be followed, aud the weak- 
est ones weeded out, to give the strongest ones 
a chance to grow. Where the Methodist 
Church was strongest the Congregationalists 
and Baptists ought to connect themselves with 
that, giving up their own organizations, and 


80 on, mutatis mutandis, 
There would be need of some concessions, 


of course ; and the sectarian ways and meth. 
ods and peculiarities would need to be related 
somewhat by the surviving church ; but that 
would not burt ite religion a single bit. It 
could afford to be very hospitable and gener- 
ous and considerate in its treatment of those 
who had thus come into its fellowship, to swell 
its ranks and multiply its resourees. Some of 
you are wondering how the differences be- 
tween the Baptists and the others could be ad- 
justed; and, to answerthis query, I will tell you 
a little story. In one of the smallest towns in 
this county there existed a few years ago 
only one cburch, and that was a Baptist 
church. A few Methodists were living io the 
town (a bare half-dozen), and they began to 
think they must have a Methodist church. 
Learning this, the Baptist brethren made them 
a generous proposition. ‘Stay and worship 
with us,” they said. ‘You shall have equal 
part with us in all the privileges of our church; 
and, in order that your wants may be met in 
every respect, our minister will exchange once a 
month, if you desire it, with some neighboring 
Methodist minister, that he may administer 
the Lord’s Supper to you and baptize your 
ehildren.”’ Now, I think that that was a very 
fair and Christian proposition to make, and 
that it would have been the fair and Christian 
thing for those Methodists to have accepted it; 
but they did not. They proceeded to organize 
their church with six members, and they built 
a new edifice, and after that their ministers for 


PENDENT 


sectarian strife among neighbors; it would 


culties about communion and baptism could 
be adjusted, until these difficulties shall disap- 
pear. 


ing the three principal Evangelical sects, 
would, I am persuaded, be effectual in securing 
the consolidation of churches in many of the 
hill towns. It ought to be undertaken solemn- 
ly and earnestly, with a deep sense of the 
shame and scandal now existing on account of 
these wicked divisions; witha determination, 
by the grace of God, to make an end of it, not 
for any sect’s sake, but for Christ’s sake and 
the Gospel’s. And the people who have pro- 
moted and perpetuated these divisions should 
come together with humiliation and contri- 
tion, confessing their sins, praying that the 
Lord would forgive them and help them in the 
future to depart from this iniquity, and cov- 
evanting one with another thenceforth to seek 


ter with some tact and experience and organ- 
izing ability stands at the head of it, with good 


work of reclaiming the waste places—of bring- 


"and “The Picture Book.’ These are all in 








several years spent about half their. time col- 
lecting money among other Methodist churches 
to pay for the meeting-house and for their 
own salaries. The plan suggested by the Bap- 
tists ought to have been adopted. It would 
have saved much money and much unseemly 


bave left the Christians of the town in much 
better condition to do the missionary work re- 
quired of them than that in which they now 
find themselves. By some such plan the diffi- 


The work of a strong commission, represent- 


. 


first not Congregationalism, nor Methodism, 
nor Baptism, nor any other ism, but the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness. 

When one strong organization takes th, 
place of three or four feeble ones, and a minis- 


hope of a permanent pastorate, then life in 
these hill towns will be much more desirable 
on many accounts. The literary and social 
advantages can be greatly improved by com- 
bining in one society the resources that are 
now divided in three or four ; there will be one 
less reason for leaving the old town and one 
strong reason for staying; and, above all, the 


ing the power of the Gospel to bear upon the 
hardened and degraded portion of the popula- 
tion—can then be undertaken with some prom- 


ise of success. 
Line Arts. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE. 

’ (TWELFTH PAPER.) 

Szrmour J. Guy, N. A. (51 West Tenth 
Street), is an Englishman by birth and began 
his art studies in his native country. In the 
year 1854, being then thirty years of age, he 
came to New York, where his portraits soon 
began to attract attention. He soon began 
painting genre pictures, and in these he had 
his first decided success with the public. His 
recent pictures have shown a warm degree of 
sympathy with the pathos and humor of child- 
hood. He is a clever draughtsman, somewhat 
finical in his methods of work. Adi his pictures 
are marked by great richness of coloring and 
great refinement of feeling. His picture of 
children roasting apples, in the late Academy 
Exhibition, was a well-arranged group of pret- 
ty children, who, sitting beside so hota fire, 
should have been much redder than they were 
painted. Defects similar to this are to be 
found in many of Mr. Guy’s pictures, showing 
a willingness to make sacrifices of truth to 
what the artist conceives to be the require- 
ments of art. Mr. Guy is a most prolific 
artist and his pictures are of a pretty even 
degree of excellence. Perhaps his most 
famous pictures are ‘‘ The Little Orange Girl” 
(1875), ‘‘ Feeding the Ducks,’ “ Solitaire,” 











well-known collections. 

George Henry Hall, N. A. (51 West Tenth 
8t.), is a native of Boston. He studiedin Paris 
and in Diisseldorf. He has made tours for 
study in Spain, Italy, and the East. Mr. Hall 
has been an almost constant contributor to the 
Academy exhibitions for the last quarter of a 
century. He was elected a full member of 
that august body in 1868. His pictures are 
carefully studied and somewhat convention- 
ally treated. He seems to borrow his ideas 
from other pictures, as well as from Nature. 
His still-life pictures, are his best, and in the 
really picturesque delineation of fruit and 
flowers be has few superiors in the country. 
In this class of subjects his coloring is rich and 
harmonious, and his drawing as correct as 
need be. His most noteworthy picture in the 
late Academy Exhibition was ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac 
from Damascus, Rome, and Seville.” It was 
an artistic arrangement of lamps, vases, 
shields, books, rich scarfs, and costly hang- 
ings, forming « color composition of great 
richness. 

Hamilton Hamilton (Booth’s Building, Sixth 
Avenue and Twenty-third 8t.), who has car- 
ried his sketehing kit in many picturesque 





parts.of our own country and of France, has 
been sending for this year or two past many 


‘ altogether pleasing pictures to the exhibitions. 


His landscapes have breadth and vigor to 
them, show good knowledge of the subtle 
moods of Nature, are painted with a certain 
esprit and dash, indicating enthusiasm, and are 
almost sure to leave a pleasant and lasting im- 
pression on the spectator’s memory. 

Henry Harrison (1198 Broadway) has no 
small knack of finding out the prettiness in 
objects, and making tbat quality conspicuous 
on canvas. His latest picture is generally his 
best picture and his rate of progress has never 
been more marked than during the last year. 
Hie still-life pictures are far more successful 
than his portraits, and his portraits are con- 
siderably removed from mediocrity. 

James M, Hart, N.A., isa Scotchman by birth. 
He was brought to America when a mere child 
and grew up in Albany, N. Y. He began his 
life-w ork as a decorator in acoachmaker’s shop, 
and no doubt did his service well, since the 
quality of faithful work is so marked in his pic- 
tures, so evidently a part of the man’s self, that 
it could only have been learned in childhood. 
At an early age he became a landscape painter, 
and went over to Diisseldorf in 1851, where he 
spent a year in the studio of Schirmer. Schir- 
mer did not succeed in spoiling the young 
artist ; but pretty nearly everything that cap 
be severely criticised in Mr. Hart’s pictuves 
can be traced pretty directly to Schirmer’s in- 
fluence. There was for Mr. Hart an evident 
heritage of the true art feeling, and this he 
shares with his brother William in pretty 
nearly equal degree. They are so plainly twin 
brothers in art that Mr. Benjamin, without 
violence to the fitness of the thing, includes 


a notice of both the brothers in a single para- . 


graph. This thoughtful student and critic 
says of them: ‘‘ Both began life as appren- 
tices to a coach painter, bnt gradually fiden. 
tifled themselves with the great throng of all 
ages who have become votaries of Nature. 
There is cleverness and dexterity in their 
work, a fine perception of the external beauty 
of the slopes and vales and woods of our 
land, and brilliant color; but it is sometimes 
marred by hardness of handling, and 
lack of juiciness or warmth of feeling; in 
other words, it is too exclusively objective, 
as if only the physical and not also the mental 
eye had been concerned in the painting of 
their works. James Hart has of late years 
added cattle to his landscapes with excellent 
success, and holds a prominent position 
among the very few respectable painters of 
animal life whom the American art of this 
period can justly claim.”” We don’t know just 
what Mr. Benjamin means by “juiciness of 
feeling,’’ nor do we feel quite willing to 
endorse the literary style and punctuation of 
the paragraph quoted; but it contains a fair 
estimate of the work of the Mesars. Hart, aud, 
for lack of space, shall stand in place of a more 
detailed notice of the two gifted brothers. 

J. W. Hays (12 Lafayette Place) has done 
several portraits that have in them the follow- 
ing qualities: neatness of execution, correct- 
ness of values, fairly good drawing, and a com™ 
mendable attempt to bring out a spiritual as 
well as a physical likeness of the subject. The 
“Portrait of a Little Girl,” in the Academy, 
was a pleasing portrait of a very lovely child. 

Miss F. M. Hazen (48 East Twenty-sixth St.) 
paints flowers with an evident love for flowers. 
Her pictures are so unpretentious as to disarm 
criticism, and have in them many qualities that 
merit praise. 

E. R. Harrington (18 West Twenty-first St.), 
though an infrequent exhibitor, has distin- 
guished himself by some remarkably clever 
marine pictures. His “Off ‘Little Gull’ 
Light, Long Island Sound,”’ in the last Water- 
Color Exhibition, had in it a wonderful ex- 
pression of the sea’s restlessness and was 
admirable in its atmospheric qualities. That 
Mr. Harrington is a faithful student and a 
painstaking artist can be learned bya glance 
at his simplest picture. His work seems some- 
times to lack motive and not to have passed 
the “‘ study’ stage; but even his studics are 
good and promise very noteworthy work when 
they shall bear fruit in finished pictures. 

M. J. Heade began his professional career as 
a portrait painter, but has painted almost 
every class of subjects. Of late he has al- 
most entirely confined his work to landscapes. 
Mr. Heade accompanied the Rey. J.C. Fletcher 
to Brazil, and at one time contemplated pub- 
lishing an illustrated work on the “ Humming 
Birds of South America.’’ This work was 
abandoned, owing to technical difficulties in 
the way of reproducing gorgeous coloring of 
the plates. The original designs, fairly glow- 
ing with the richest color, are now in London. 
Tropical landscapes have been favorite sub- 
jects with Mr. Heade; but he has done no 
better work than in his studied and realistic 
representation of our Northern and Eastern 
lowlands and meadows. There is little of the 
sensational quality in this artist’s work. His 
pictures of tropical scenery, though admit- 
ting of the most florid treatment, are gen- 
erally subdued and quiet, refinement of feel- 
ing in some instances having been gained 
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at the expense of vigor and breadth. James 
Jackson Jarves, in his ‘‘ Art Idea,” speaking 
of hin, says: “‘ Heade’s specialty is meadows 
and coast-views in wearisome horizontal lines 
and perspective, with a profuse monotony of 
hay-ricks, to vary the monotony of flatness, 
but flooded with rich sun-glow and sense of 
summer warmth.”” While this is true of Mr. 
Heade’s pictures, it should be added that they 
are truthful to Nature in both line and color, 
and that there is,at least, a gain to faithful 
likeness in that the artist does not avail 
himself of the legitimate license of compo- 
sition. 

Edwerd L. Henry, M. A. (51 West Tenth 
St.), is one of the artiste who has made a great 
reputation by painting down to the public 
taste. He belongs to that class which Ham- 
erton names as “Shallow Pseudo Imitators” 
and of whom he says: ‘‘ These painters do, in- 
deed, imitate ; but only just so far as a com- 
mon and very careless spectator is likely to see 
into the subject, when he idly gazes at it, with- 
out observing it. They are of a very popular 
order, for they accurately reproduce not the 
acene itself, nor anything really resembling it, 
but every indolent spectator’s impression of it. 
Their pictures demand little intelligence in the 
spectator, as they cost little tothe artist. They 
are, therefore, intelligible, which is the first of 
all conditions of salableness ; and such works 
» are produced for the market in immense num- 
bers.”” Those who remember Mr. Henry’s pic- 
ture, “‘ The Relay” (already spoken of at length 
in Tur INDEPENDENT) can well understand 
what Mr. Hamerton meant by these words. 
There was no subtle meaning to the picture. 
There was an attempt on the artist’s part to 
make the surface of his picture a fragment of a 
diminutive Nature of his own creation. There 
was as little reason in art for scooping the 
road-ruts out of the solid paint as there would 
have been for putting a wax nose on the 
coachman; or in sanding the surface of the 
road, to give it closer resemblance to the dusty, 
gritty earth. Mr. Henry’s drawing is almost 
invariably good ; there is much of interest in 
the composition of his pictures; but there are 
methods quite outside the best conceptions of 
art. His coloring is far too crude, and his pic 
tures are generally on too high a key and re- 
quire (to borrow a musical term) a falsetto 
treatment throughout. There is never a lack 
of human interest in Mr. Hevry’s groups, and 
one looks at them sorrowfully, thinking how 
much this artist might have done if he had not 
bent bis capacities to the standard of popular 
taste, and bidden for popular applause, rather 
than for the more desirable but less profitable 
approbation of intelligent critics and con. 
noisseurs, There are many who will take ex- 
ception to these remarks. That Mr. Henry 
finds a large clientéle is evident from the fact 
that his pictures do not remain long on his 
bands, and, if report is correct, they realize re- 
markably good prices. 

Thomas Hicks, N. A. (6 Astor Place), is 
one of those old names which have become as 
familiar to us as household words. Mr. Hicks 
is purely and simply a portrait painter—one of 
the old school, who does everything by rule 
and is fortunate that his rules are not so false 
as some of the Mede-and-Persian laws of oth- 
ers of the old academicians. It is forty years 
since Mr. Hicks exhibited his first important 
picture, “The Death of Abel,” and in 
technique be has gone on repeating Deaths of 
Abels ever since. But forty years ago 
Mr. Hicks started with a pretty good technique, 
which is fortunate for both art and artist, 
since scores, one might almost say hundreds 
of noted men and women had sat to Mr. 
Hicks, with not unsatisfactory results. He has 
made likenesses of hair, face, and features, 
representations of coats and trowsers, shirt- 
fronts and neckties belonging to Dr. Kane, 
Edwin Booth, Henry Ward Beecher, T, Adadi- 
son Richards, Bayard Taylor, Longfellow, 
Mrs. Stowe, William C. Evarts, Dr. Holmes, 


and a small regiment of other less distin- 
guished folk. If all Mr. Hicks’s sitters could 
be gathered into one room, it would 
be one of the most brilliant companies 


ever assembled in this country. If all his 
portraits should be gathered in one room, 
there would be a monotonous repetition of 
conventional positions, of a certain unvarying 
florid color in all faces; but there would be in- 
stantly recognizable likenesses and well-con- 
ceived and characteristic accessories. This 
artist studied with Couture for a time, and the 
early methods of that famous master may be 
traced in al] Mr. Hicks’s works. 

Thomas Hovenden (58 West Fifty-seventh 
Street) is a strong and vigorous painter of genre 
and portrait subjects, with clear conceptions 
of what art is and what are its limitations in 
the imitation of Nature. There were few finer 
pictures in the last Academy Exhibition than 
his “Jn Hoe Signo Vinces.”” It represented an 


episode of the Vendean uprising of 1793. An 
angry group of peasants, in the exaltation of 
anger, are gathered ina Breton cabin, preparing 
to go forth to fight for their religion and their 
king. Sturdy loyalty and sturdy faith sbine 











from the faces of all these rude people. “A 
young peasant wife is fastening to ber hus- 
band’s breast the ‘sacred heart,’ the symbol 
of faith in God and devotion to the cause. 
The busband casts his eyes upon her with an 
expression full of strong emotion kept under 
control.”’ The local coloring of the picture is 
true to the life. The peasants are, indeed, 
peasants, and Breton peasants of the strongest 
type. The figures are grouped in the most 
masterly manner, There is much in the com- 
position and treatment to remind one of that 
prince of painters, Robert Wylie. This is, 
perhaps, Mr. Hovenden’s most important 
picture. Ht has brought him fame in France 
and it places ham at once among the best of 
our young artists, He is an admirable draughts- 
man, a powerful colorist, and his pictures 
‘hang together well’’ in composition, 





ADULTERATION OF FOODS AND 
DRINES. 





THe adulteration question is now fairly be- 
fore the public mind. Some two years since 
Mr. Angell, of Boston, made some very grave 
assertions before the Social Science Associa- 
tion as tothe extent of these adulterations. 
His method was somewhat inexact and his 
manner that of a bold enthusiast. Neverthe- 
less, he succeeded in doing that which is the 
beginning of most investigation and a reform. 
He excited controversy. Eminent chemists, 
as Morton and Nichols and Chandler, contro- 
verted his statements or doubted their accu- 
racy; but boards of trade were incited to 
action in the line of honest inquiry. Strong 
attempt was made to secure active govern- 
mental movement. Mr. Angell appeared be- 
fore the congressional committee, and made 
very positive statements, which have been 
broadcast over the country. The National 
Board has made somewhat superficial exam- 
ination, and gives the opinion that, while drugs 
are largely adulterated, our common foods are 
not; also that many of the adulterants are 
harmless to health, although frauds financial- 
ly. Some of the states, like New Jersey, have 
passed laws as to adulteration, The New York 
Legislature has favorably reported a bill of a 
similar kind ; but it has been chiefly exercised 
over glueose and oleomargarine. Glucose, al- 
though not harmful, is a great fraud when 
compared with cane sugar in nutritive value. 
Many of our syrups and some of our sugars 
are largely glucose. Great quantities of honey 
are upon the market over which the busy little 
bee never improved a shining hour. As to 
oleomargarine, its manufacture has become a 
great industry. No doubt ft can be prepared 
so as to serve as a substitute for butter, both in 
cookery and in table use. If used forthe lat- 
ter purpose, as a very high temperature is not 
used in its manufacture, there is some danger 
from the entozoa, some of which are found in 
fats and are transmiskible to man. Thereisno 
goon reason why the fats should not be sub- 
jected to high temperatures. It seems quite 
necessary that some system of inspectorship 
should be adopted which will insure right 
methods of manufacture, and the marking of 
packages so as to distinguish from pure butter. 
In a late English trial the defendant pleaded 
that the tub was marked “ Bosh Butter’’ on 
one side. The judge decided that ‘‘ Bosh’’ is 
an Americanism, not understood by Englisb- 
men, and, therefore, did not sufficiently define 
the oleomargarine. We hope there will be 
some wise legislation as to these two articles 
before the trade becomes so enormous 
as to monopolize legislative influence. As to 
less notorious adulterations, it is to be remem- 
bered that it is an inviting field for the cupid- 
ity of men; that the world is growing more 
artistic and being furnished with more skill- 
ful methods of combination; and that we are 
not to expect riddance from such evils except 
throngh rigid law and authorized watchful- 
ness. While harmless ingredients are more 
naturally sought; yet, as in the case of alum in 
bread, or acids in baking-powders, or colors for 
effect, the mixer easily convinces himself that 
small quantities willdonoharm. The National 
Board of Health recently co-operated with the 
New York Board of Trade and with the premi- 
um offer of the sanitary engineer in forward- 
ing a form of law which was deemed expedi- 
ent, as not being overstrict or stringent, on the 
one band, or too lax, onthe other. Noone can 
note the marked decrease of adulteration 
which has taken place in England, under 
a system of public analysis, without feeling 
that much the same course is desirable here. 
Theadulterants used and the articles adultera- 
ted will from timeto time change; but the prac- 
tice will continue, unless thus guarded. Most 
of our cities are so satisfied of the need as to 
milk that special inspectors are appointed. 
Their experience shows that the reality of the 
evil is not overstated. A report made last 
year by the New York tuspector, and this year 











by the New Jersey inspector, presents many 
facts of importance. 

Cider vinegar is now entirely too searce an 
article, and doubtful acids afflict the stomach. 
There are still other directions, newer than 
these, in which the attention of analysts is 
now being directed. 

The adulterations which oecur to drugs are 
admitted by all to be of a serious character. 
If recovery from sickness at all depends upon 
the use of proper medicines, it is easy to see 
that a fraud here may be attended with the 
most serious consequences. We have our- 
selves known two or three instances in which 
life has been jeopardized or lost because of 
the inertness of a preparation, and of one 
where convulsions were caused. The United 
States inspection of drugs is of some service, 
but not alone sufficient. Opium needs to be 
carefully watched. Quinidia is often sold for 
quinine. Bromide of potassium has been sub- 
stituted for the iodide. Ipecac is often found 
adultersted. Rhubarb ! powder cannot be 
relied dpon without examination. Cream of 
tartar, if needed for medicinal use, must be 





and to him it is clear ; but when it reaches an- 

other person, the latter is often mystified and 
the writer is asked to explain what he meant.. 
This will not do for wills. The courte will dis- 
regard all unskillfulness and overlook all 
blunders if the sense is clear or can be ascer- 
tained by taking into consideration all the 
various circumstances which existed and were 
probably in the testator’s thoughts when the 
will was made; but no one is allowed to an- 
swer for the testator, after his death, and ex- 

plain what he meant by language which, as it 
stands in the paper is ambiguous or unintelli- 
gible. 

A good, common-sense, practical test is to 
read the will one has drafted over with another 
person of good sense and some experience in 
business, and see whether hearer and writer 
understand it alike, without any oral explana- 
tion. If they do, it is probably well expressed. 
If they do not, let it be rewritten until all is 
plain. In most cases the writer of the will 
will find that, as he reads it aloud, he himself 
wishes to stop reading, and explain, by word 
of mouth, more fully what is intended. The 





carefully tested. Many of the less pi 

uous drugs have various forms of falsification. 
The subject is one of such grave importance 
that even those who doubt the extent of food 
adulterations insist upon a careful inspection 
and testing of the chief articles used as med- 
icines. We hope that the United States will 
pass some law that will reach all of our for- 
eign drugs, and that we shall also have more 
stringent regulations as to domestic med- 
icines. We commend a careful attention to 
this subject at this time, in order that proper 
watchfulness and proper restraints may be 
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WRITING A WILL. 


ANY one may draw upa will, either his own 
or jor another person. To practice law in 
courts for clients, one must study and be ad- 
mitted as alawyer. Not so when drawing a 
will is in question. No qualification is necessary 
except this: that the person should be able to 
write so as to be understood. Cases of sick- 
ness and death are very frequent in which 
there is not time to send for a lawyer; and 
many persons in good health, yet willing to 
make their wills, cannot conveniently consult 
one or, for various reasons, are unwilling to 
do so. It is well, then, that one need not be a 
lawyer to draw a will. 

What is of more importance is: one need not 
be a good scholar or educated to write well 
and accurately. Correct spelling, good gram- 
mar, distinct punctuation are important in all 
writings ; but no more so in wills than they 
are in letters, account-books, or invoices, 
and not nearly as necessary as they are in a 
newspaper article or advertisement. Here is 
a quotation from a Virginia will which was 
read in court about two years ago: 

“My Willis that all of My Estate shall Be 
appraised as soon as Convenant after My Death 
Bouth Rale and Personal stocks Merchandise 
and Housebold Furniture &c My Merchandise 
and such of My other Persona] Estate as My 
Wife May not want to Keep shall Be sold By 
My Executors after My Death as soon as Con- 
venant But What My wife Wants to keep need 
not be sold at that Time.” 

The bad grammar and spelling did not at all 
hinder the will from being accepted by the 
court and carried into effect. Indeed, the only 
reason for submitting the instrument was that 
the language was so obscure and apparently 
inconsistent in parts that the executor could 
vot understand from it exactly what he was to 
do® therefore, he asked the judges to advise 
him, which they did. 

And this leads to see that the most impor- 
tant qualification for drawing a will is the 
ability to use language so that it wi!l present 
asingle, lucia meaning. There are certain 
formalities required by law to the execution 
of a will, and these must be ascertained and 
observed. The laws of the states differ in re- 
spect to what is required in the matter of 
heading the paper asa will and executing it 
before witnesses ; also in the importance to be 
attached to a precise observance of the rules, 
whatever they are, and whether disregarding 
them nullifies the will. A long article would 
be needed to explain these requirements 
for the whole country; but they are easily as- 
certained, in any state, by asking a friendly 
lawyer or an intelligent citizen or business 
man. In writing the body of the instrament— 
the various bequests or devises—the important 
thing is to express the person’s wishes in sim- 
ple, lucid language, so that all readers will un- 
derstand them alike. Any one who can write 
a clear, distinct letter or memorandum of 
directions about business, so expressed that all 
who read it or are concerned in carrying it into 
effect will understand it, without bis giving ad- 
ditional explanations, has ample literary skill 
for writing a will. But this ability is rarer 
than may be supposed. Almost every one 











thinks that what he writes is clearly expressed, 


t this feeling arises in his mind he may 
know that he has not written clearly enough. 
Or, if the friendly listener, when the reading is 
through, asks questions or makes remarks 
which show that he is puzzled, or that he un 
derstands the bequest differently from the 
writer, that is fatal. Remember that, if the 
heirs contest the will, they will do so not as 
friendly listeners, endeavoring to understand 
it, but as critics and competiturs, endeavoring 
to raise questions and make difficulties. In 
such experience as the author of this article 
has had, he has never seen a will drawn by the 
testator himself in which there were not one 
or more perplexing obscurities of expression, 
over which persons interested to do so might 
raise embarrassing questions. 

A farmer, not much accustomed to writing 
with expectation of criticism, might, perhaps, 
when drawing his own will, insert such a be- 
quest as this: 

“T give the two farms to rong whichever 


he may choose, and the other to William ; or, 
if either has died, the other to have both.” 


Sentences quite as obscure and indefinite are 
often found in real wills, and the courts usual- 
ly succeed, at the end of an expensive lawsuit, 
in puzzling out the true meaning; but the ob- 
ject in making a will is to prevent a lawsuit. 
If the writer will read the paper to his wife, 
for instance, she will probably ask: ‘‘Do you 
mean to give both the farms to Henry ?”’ 

““ Why, no, my dear.” 

** Well, that is what you say. You say: ‘I 
give the two farms to Henry.’” 

Now, it is useless for the farmer to (as he 
probably will) enter into a little argument to 
convince his wife that the meaning is plain: 
Henry is to have which farm he chooses, and 
William the other. He may make it plain to bis 
wife, by explanation ; but when his will comes 
before the court he will not be there to ex- 
plain it, and the wife will not be allowed to 
narrate what he said to her. Let him acknow]- 
edge at once that the sentence is not clear, 
and write a new one, better expressed. 

Different friendly advisers will make differ- 
ent suggestions. It is best to select a confi- 
dential friend somewhat removed from the 
writer of the will. In the instance supposed, 
the wife, very probably, would not feel any 
vagueness in the mere mention of “the two 
farms,” and “ Henry,” and ‘ William,’’ for 
she is perfectly familiar, just as the writer is, 
with the property and with their sons’ names; 
but, if the writer should read the bequest over 
to his physician, or to a sensible, practical 
merchant, his auditor would probably say: 
‘““Why, man alive! what farms? And whom 
do you mean by Henry and William ?” 

“T mean my two farms, of course, and my 
twosons. Any fool might know that.” 

** You will find that the judge of probate is 
not a fool, then, if you write you: will in that 
way. You must say that you mean your sons, 
and you must describe the farms.”’ 

“ Why, everybody in town knows all that.” 

“Yes; but it will take a lawsuit and cost 
five hundred dollars to bring everybody in 
town to testify. You want to write your will 
so that it will be understood without outside 
inquiries.” 

“Must I copy the entire descriptions from 
my deeds ?”’ 

‘‘Not at all. Write any simple designation 
that plainly distinguishes the farms. That 
will be sufficient.’’ 

After such an explanation, the farmer will 
probably draw the clause again (much better, 
perhaps) thus: 

“1 give to my son Henry whichever one he 
may choose of the two farms owned by me in 
Strafford, Mass., the one being the homestead 
farm, on which I live, and the other being now 
leased to A: Wentworth ; and I give whichever 
one of these farms Henry does not select to 
my son William. But, if either of my sons 
shall have died before me, then I give both of 
the farms to the survivor.” 


Yet, so difficult is it to express complex pur- 
poses like these with perfect accuracy, that 
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very likely a third person, to whom the paper | thought of converts from Judaism, might 


should be shown, or perhaps a reader of this 
article in print, might point out some serious 
obscurity yet remaining and quite unperceived 
by the writer; and, if the clause were sub- 
mitted to an experienced lawyer, he would 
suggest a number of contingencies, not men- 
tioned, yet likely to arise. 

This, indeed, is a chief reason for seeking a 
lawyer’s skill in will-making. By long experi- 
ence and by reading a great many accounts 
of lawsuits over wills, they become enabled to 
foresee remote questions which may arise, and 
to insert provisions in the will appropriate to 
prevent or answer them. If they do this 
faithfully, the advice often becomes worth, in 
unexpected ways, far more than it costs. In the 
case of the two farms, a judicious lawyer would 
probably ack questions like these: “ Is either 
farm mortgaged; and do you want the son 
who takes it to pay the mortgage or shall 
your executor pay it?”? “Suppose your wife 
claims dower in either farm. What then?” 
“If you should, some years hence, sell the 
Wentworth Farm, and buy Government bonds 
with the money, shall the bonds go in place 
of the farm?” ‘Suppose one of your sons 
marries and dies, leaving children. Shall they 
have their father’s farm?’’ ‘Suppose both 
of yoursons die before you. Whatthen?” A 
jawyer’s skill is also important, even indispens- 
able, where complex, unusual trusts are in- 
tended, or wherever the testator desires to “tie 
up,’ as it is called, his property—that is, exer- 
cise control over it for along time after his 
death. Generally speaking, it is only where 
the character and situation of the property are 
simple and t! « testator desires to make an {m- 
mediate di-t;ibution of it, in an ordinary way, 
that drawing one’s own will is prudent. Where 
such are the circumstances, good common- 
sense ability to express one’s self clearly in 
written language is a sufficient qualification 
for drawing the body—that is, the legacies and 
devises—of a will. 


\ QUESTION. 
“To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘*Please state whether the principle laid 
down at the close of the article on Wills (May 
12th) covers the fo!lowing case : 

“A woman having made a will without 
written consent of husband, and the law re- 
quiring such consent having been repealed be- 
fore her death, does such repeal render the 
will valid ? SUBSCRIBER.”’ 

We think the repeal should be considered as 
rendering the will valid; but the decision of 
the question might well vary, in different 
states, either under different views of policy 
in admiristering laws enlarging rights of mar- 
ried women or under different phraseology of 
statutes. If the woman is sti living, she 
should be advised to execute the will anew, 
and avoid the question. If she is deceased, 
the executor and legatees should cousult coun- 
sel. The decision in Albrecht 7. Pell, 11 Hun, 
127, is worth examining. 


Biblical Research, 


THE CANONIZATION OF THE EPIS- 
TLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

Tue facts about the canonization of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as given by W. M. 
Schiffer, in his late work, ‘‘ Zur Geschichte des 
Kanon,”’ may be thus summarized : 








In the second half of the second century 
the teachers of the Church began to be much 
concerned about the authenticity of certain 
books whose apostolic origin appeared doubt- 
ful. A process of exclusion was going on, by 
which spurious works were separated from 
ench as were recogrized as of unquestionable 
apostolic origin. Many writings of non-apos- 
tolie origin had been introduced for public 
receding in the churches, In regard to these, 
it appeared necessary to decide in what sense 
and to what degree these were to be held as 
rules of faith and practice; whether proofs for 
doctrines were only to be taken from apostolic 
writings, and whether proofs from non-apos- 
tolic literature were only to be valued as sub- 
sidiary evidence for the validity of doctrines. 
Respecting these questions, no satisfactory 
conclusions were reached until the beginning 
of the fourth century. 

It is a characteristic of the Western Church 
toaim at the preservation of the purity of 
the canon. This manifests itself in a 
disposition unfavorable to the recognition 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews as canonical. 
This epistle was not even allowed a place in 
the canon of second rank, which contained 
books whose apostolic origin was less evident— 
a8, for instance, the Apocalypse of Peter and 
certain catholic epistles—and books of non. 
apostolic origin, whose claim to recognition as 
sacred writings was supported on the ground 
of their contents and form—as the Shepherd 
of Hermas andthe Epistle of Barnabas. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, having a special bear- 
ing upcn the peculiar views and forms of 


naturally outline itself ina time when the ad- 
herents of Christianity were either of Ohris- 
tian parentage or converts from paganism. 
Indeed, it does not appear strange that such 4 
book, while its claims to apostolic origin ap- 
peared to some exceedingly questionable, did 
not find favor among Christians of the second 
century, and should be for a century almost 
forgotten among the Latins. Under these 
circumstances, the West could not of itself 
come to the canonization of this epistle. If 
such an event was to take place, influences 
from another source were necessary. 

During the second century the East and 
West were divided on several points of doc- 
trine and practice. Among these are notice- 
able the opposing views concerning « the 
Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
but the final issue of the Arian controversy 
resulted in a process of unification between 
the Eastern and Western Churches. The Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews being of good service to 
the advocates of orthodoxy, in combatting 
Arianism, it was natural that it should find 
favorin the West, which was decidedly Trini- 
tarian. Constantine’s policy to harmonize the 
discordant elements in the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches aided considerably in establish- 


ing uniformity of view respecting the 
eanon. The West naturally thus cotncid- 
ed in the resolutions of the Council 


of Laodicea concerning the canonicity of 
questionable writings, Though Jerome hesi- 
tates to give sanction tothe Eastern tradi- 
tions of the apostolic origin of Hebrews, still 
he argues in favor of its canonicity, in the fol- 
lowing dictum: ‘‘ While the Latin usage was 
to deny the apostolic origin of Hebrews, that of 
the Greek was to deny the apostolic origin of 
the Apocalypse. We, the Latins, accept now 
both books, on the testimony of ancient 
authors, who quote both books as canonical.” 
Augustine is more decided still. He recog- 
nizes Hebrewsas of Pauline origin, and the 
Synod of Carthage, in 419, settles all disputes 
by accepting 14 Pauline epistles as canonical, 
and among these the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The study of the historv of the canon may 
engender a certain devree of doubt concern- 
ing the canonicity of Hebrews in the mind of 
the theologian. He may consider himself 
competent to settle questions of that kind 
satisfactorily to himself. The right of indi- 
vidual judgment respecting such matter no 
one can call in question. Certainly the res- 
olution of councils of the fourth century can- 
not be binding upon anyone. Yet, while the 
testimony to apostolic origin given by Greek 
fathers cannot be set aside, and the opposition 
against it on the part of the Latins may find 
its explanation in its peculiar attitude toward 
questionable writing, the bolance is decidedly 
in favor of the recognition of Hebrews as apos- 
tolic. It is certainly defensible ‘by weighty 
arguments. 








THERE seems to be vo longer any doubt that 
the reason annual plants disappear for a sea- 
son or more is that seeds sometimes continue 
dormant, through some peculiarities occurring 
unfavorable to germination. Perennial plants 
will sometimes pass a season without bloom- 
ing, and in this way are believed not to exist. 
Bulbous or tuberous plants will sometimes 
make new bulbs from old ones, without pro- 
ducing foliage, and in this way naturally 
elnde attention. In the London Science Gossip 
for May Mr. James Buckman notes having 
carefully watched a rough meadow in which 
the curious bee orchis abounds. In 1879 im- 
mense quantities appeared, but not a solitary 
plant appeared in 1880. The tubers, however, 
will make new ones from the old ones, and 
leaves and flowers probably appear this year. 
Orchids are believed by Mr. Darwin to be very 
old creations, of which many forms are dying 
out. Certainly the rarity of seeding. difficul- 
ties of germination when they do mature seed, 
inability to extend their locations, and such 
little troubles 1s now indicated seem to show 
that they are “incompletely adapted”’ to 
modern surroundings. 


...-Mr. Shelford Bidwell, in a recent num- 
ber of Nutvre, describes some curious experl- 
ments in “tele-photography.”’ He has suc- 
ceeded, by a very ingenius arrangement of a 
selenium cell, similar to that used by Professor 
Bell in the photophone, in causing an image 
of a lamp-flame, formed by a lens upon a re- 
volving cylinder, to be reproduced through a 
telegraph wire upon another revolving cylin- 
der ata distance. At present this communica- 
tion has been effected through only a small 
length of wire; but, so far as the principle 
goes, the distance might be indefinitely in- 
creased. The actual method used is hardly 
likely to prove of much practical value ; but 
it would net be at all strange if something 
should be developed from it which will aceom- 
plish more or less completely the effect said to 
be produced by the mvthical Diaphole which 
some wicked newspaper hoaxer described, a 
vear or so ago, as the invention of H. E. Licks, 
Esq. (Helix). 

....Ordinarily a decrease of temperature in™ 
creases the strength of a magnet ; but it is an- 
nounced as from the physical laboratory of 
Harvard College that at extremely low tem- 
peratures (i. ¢., 100° or thereabouts) the reverse 


takes place, so that extreme heat and cold 
produce similar effects. If there is no mistake 
in the newspaper announcement, which is all 
we have to go upon as yet, the discovery is a 
very important one, esrecially in ite bearings 





upon terrestrial magnetism. 
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Levsonalities. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER J. SCHEM, a prolific 
writer on historical, geographical, educational, 
ecclesiastical, and statistical topics, has passed 
away prematurely.” He came to this country 
about thirty years ago and has lived a very 
busy life. Possessed of a splendid physique 
and believing that be eould not overtax his 
working powers, he would not spare himself. 
The amount of work he performed was truly 
enormous. Perhaps his capacity for con- 
tinued, unremitting application to the most 
wearing kind of literary labor has never been 
exceeded. He never took any summer vaca- 
tions; he never seemed to need any rest. His 
evenings, even the time he spent in passing to 
from his home, were always occupied, the 
only change he had being change in kinds of 
work. The result wasinevitable. A few years 
ago he began to break down, and was com- 
pelled to lighten his tasks, and at last his over- 
burdened energies suddenly gave way. Pro- 
fessor Schem was a very methodical worker. 
He gathered very extensively of current his. 
tory from the newspapers and periodicals, and 
arranged the “‘cuttings’’ systematically, so 
that on all subjects in which he was interested 
be had in accessible form abundant mate- 
rial. As a newspaper writer, he was 
known for the fullness and accuracy of 
his information. As a compiler for cyclo- 
pedias, he was careful and without taint of pre- 
jadice. All who had the privilege of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with him were impressed 
by his kindliness of manner and courteous bear- 
ing. Concerning ecclesiastical matters he had 
collected an unusual amount of information, 
but his own religious views were not known to 
some of his most intimate friends. Mr. W. 
H. Larrabee, who knew and worked with him 
for many years, was never enlightened by him 
on this point. Prof. Schem taught several 
years in Dickinson College, and was at the 
time of his death an assistant superintendent 
of the schools in the City of New York, bav- 
ing charge etpecially of the teaching of Ger- 
man. Among the works with which his name 
is connected are ‘‘ Appleton’s,’’ “ Johnson’s,”’ 
“McClintock and Strong’s’? Cyclopedias, 
the “Cyclopedia of Education,’’ the “ Edu- 
cational Year Book,” a history of the ‘“ War 
in the East,’ and some classical books. 
He was formerly foreign editor of the New 
York Tribune, served also as assistant editor of 





, The Methodist, and contributed regularly to the 


editorial departments of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review. He died at the age of 55. 


...-Mrs. Catherine Coffin, widow of Levi 
Coffin, known as the president of the “‘ Under- 
ground Raflroad,” died recently. She was 
devoted to the anti-slavery cause and was in- 
strumental in aiding many fugitive slaves to 
elude their pursuers. On one occasion, while 
they lived in Cincinnati, she doffed_ the sober 
habiliments of her people and dressed in the 
most fashionable attire, had a fugitive slave 
girl following her, playing the part of ‘* nurse,”’ 
while a bundle of rags, dressed in highly- 
wrought infant robes and closely capped and 
veiled, did duty as the infant. Thus did they 
calmly walk the streets, where policemen and 
negro-hunters, stimulated by offers of large 
rewards, where hunting for this very slave- 
girl, until she was placed in a safe refuge, 
there to remain until the chase was over. 


..+.The late Baron Max Maria von Weber 
was a son of the famous composer and pre- 
pared a biography of his father. He was a 
pupil of the great engineers, Stephenson and 
Brunel, and was recognized throughout Ger- 
many as the highest authority on all questions 
pertaining to railroads, having contributed 
more than any of his countrymen to the devel- 
opment of the Prussian and Austrian raflway 
systems. As a novelist Baron von Weber was 
very popular, his works being of a romantic 
tarn. He was a brilliant and witty conversa- 
tionalist and was equally at home in the work. 
shop or in the society of artiste, authors, and 
musicians. 


....There are now living seven ex-United 
States senators from the State of New York: 
Henry A. Foster, Hamilton Fish, Edwin D. 
Morgan, Reuben E. Fenton, Francis Kernan, 
Thomas C. Platt, and Roscoe Conkling. 

----Mrs. Gladstone, the wife of England’s 
premier, is renowned for her benevolence in 
the village of Hawarden. She has established 
a home for orphans, near her own residence, 
and a coffee-house in the village. 


.»+»Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, the widow of the 
martyred President, is daily growing weaker 
and is not expected to live many weeks. Her 
mind is affected and she cannot leave her 
room. J 

....The centenary of the birth of George 
Stephenson will be celebrated at Chesterfield, 
England, on the 9th of June. 

...-Prince Leopold, the youngest son of 


+ eg Victoria, has been created Duke of Al- 
any. 
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School and College. 


GENERAL HOwaArD has made a number oj 
changes at West Point, 6ne of which is the 
abolishing of band music at the Sunday-even- 
ing parade, that the parade may be as quiet 
and unostentatious as possible. He has also 
abolished the office of cadet barber, and cadets 
must hereafter shave themselves, The an- 
nual examination this year will begin June Ist, 
closing with graduating exercises on June 10th. 
The membership of the classes is: first, 54; 
second, 39; third, 68; fourth, 75. Whittaker’s 
name is among the names in the second class. 
He is given no standing, but is marked absent 
without leave. 





-«--Colonel C. G. Hammond, of Chicago, 
has offered to give $20,000 toward establishing 
an endowment fund of $80,000 for the Congre- 
gational Theological Seminary in that city. 
Colonel Hammond has made a number of large 
gifts to the institution, among which was a re- 
cent contribution of $25,000 for a library build- 
ing, and it isto be hoped that others will re- 
spond to this call for assistance, as his present 
offer is conditional upon the entire sum being 
pledged. A meeting of those interested in the 
welfare of the Seminary was recently held in 
Chicago, at which steps were taken to secure 
the fund, 


..»»President Garfield has assured the 
authorities of Williams College that he will at- 
tend the commencement at that institution, 
and be present at the inanguration of the new 
president, Professor Franklin Carter. He will 
be accompanied by Secretaries Blaine, Lincoln, 
and Hunt, of his Cabinet, and a number of dis- 
tinguished persons. The Williams alumni are 
much pleased at the selection of Professor 
Carter as president and several large subscrip- 
tions have been made to the college fund. 


....In the case of the trustees of Yale Col- 
lege vs. The Executors of James Knox, of Knox- 
ville, Ill., the courts have decided that the 
conditions upon which the testator bequeathed 
$31,000 to the Knoxville Agricultural School 
had not been complied with, and, therefore, a 
proviso of the will bequeathing to the trustees 
of Yale and Hamilton Colleges $40,000 each 
and a residuary legacy to Ewing Female Uni. 
versity must take effect. 


....The new Manual Training School in St. 
Louis promises to be very successful. It hasa 
serviceable building, an income of $4,000 guar- 
anteed for five years, and $10,000 was raised by 
the purchase of necessary appliances. The 
school now has about 60 pupils, many of 
them belonging to prominent St. Louts fam- 
flies. A tuition fee of $240 is charged for the 
course. 


««+-The northwestern provinces of India 
have made astonishing progress in free edu- 
cation. There is hardly a village without its 
government school, wherein are taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, the geography and 
history of India, and in the higher classes a 
little Euclid, These schools are governed by 
local committees, made up of Europeans and 
native gentlemen. 


...-During the session of the University of 
Edinburgh of 1880-81 no fewer than 3,150 stu- 
dents were in attendance. The greatest pro- 
portion of these studied in the medical classes. 
The general library of the University contains 
over 160,000 volumes, besides many rare manu- 
scripts. In addition to this, there isa valuable 
theological library. 


.... The School Board of Boston have abol- 
ished the evening high school, and a journal 
in that city urges that all night echools should 
te discontinued or carried on through private 
beneficence. The Rev. E. E. Hale, Wendell 
Phillips, and others have protested against 
this action of the School Board. 


...-Professor W. T. Harris, lately superin- 
tendent of the St. Loufs schools, is mentioned 
as the probable chancellor of the Texas State 
University. An endowment fund of $700,000 
is now in the state treasury, and this will be 
increased, it is thought, to $2,000,000. Profess- 
or Harris’s salary will be $5,000. 


...-A gift of $90,000 has been made to the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in America by Col. Gardner A. Sage, of this 
city; This institution is situated in New 
Brunswick, N. J., adjoining Rutgers College, 
which is of the same religious denomination. 


---.The Baltimore Biblical Institute for the 
education of eolored p:eachers and teachers 
has just dedicated its new building, which hae 
accommodations for 150 students. It has had 
ninety-six students during the past year. 


.... Trinity College, Dublin, has for the first 
time conferred tle degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity on a Presbyterian. The recipient is Pro- 
fessor Murphy, the commentator. 


-»-- The oldest educational institution fn the 





country is the Boston Latin School, 
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- Bligsions, 


Tae Wesleyan missionary at Dahomey, the 
Rey. Jobn Milum, gives a most sickening 
account of the dreadful practices of the Da- 
homian king, Gelele, which fully confirms the 
statements we published some weeks ago con- 
cerning the king’s sacrifices. Every year Ge- 
lele makes extensive sacrifices in honor of the 
memory of his father, the victime being pris- 
oners of war. The Dahomians make wars on 
the neighboring tribes and manage to capture 
a large number of prisoners. The custom last 
year lasted through several days, there being 
a slaughter every day and night. Mr. Milum 
was several times summoned to the palace, 
and, though he saw no sacrifices, the evidences 
of them were unmistakable. On December 
Bist, after several days had been occupied with 
the revolting ceremonies of the ‘‘ custom,” 
Mr. Milum wrote : 


‘The yearly custom made by King Gelele 
for hia father Gezo is not yet finished, a num- 
ber of important matters interfering and call- 
ing forthe presence of the king to settle. It 
appears that forty human victims are reserved 
to complete the ceremony -twenty men and 
twenty women. Eighty persons are to be pre- 
sented for sacrifice, but, under the guise of 
mercy, one-half will be liberated. Contrary to 
statements made by previous travelers, these 
human victims are all prisoners of war 
and have committed no crime; but have 
simpiy been unfortunate enough to be cap- 
tured whilst defending their homes against the 
invading foe. The people, knowing my opin 
ion upon the subject, are reluctant to farnish 
me with full information of all the sacrifices 
that take place: but lam strongly impressed 
that they are offered every day, for every morn 
ine | hear the king’s erler crying the great 
nomes of the king, and beating his bell and 
going through the whole ceremony that I de- 
amribed in connection with the poor woman 

wrifieed In the market-place, and soon after 
| heard the tattoo of the drums and the firing 
of muskets, which announces that the cruel 
decd is done. Moreover. the birds never cease 
to congregate in the region of the ravine where 
the bodies are thrown, close tothe wretched 
hutin which I am lodged, and whenever the 
wind blows in this direction T obtain a most 
sickening smell of putrifving flesh, and I have 
but to co outside the walls of the compound to 
sec the gorged vultures and turkey-buzzards 
sitting In crim silence in the trees near the 
dreadful place or on the wing cireling over it. 

‘The victimes this year, as well asthe last, 
are from Mikkam, a large town to the east of 
Dahomey, which was invaded and destroyed 
by the Dahomians last year, and from which It 
Is stated by some intelligent natives there were 
brought a little over seventeen thousand cavtives 
and acven thousand two hundred heads. 1 give 
there numbers as T have received them. I am 
not ina position to verify them. 1 only know 
that it was a very populous town, and that all 
the women and children were within the walls 
when it was attacked by the Dahomiar army. 
This year the Dahomians sought in vain for a 
place to capture, the inhabitants fleeing from 
every town upon their approach, which ac- 
counts for the fact that the poor Mikkam peo- 
ple nave become the victims this year for 
eacrifiee, Tlhave no desire to be sensational : 
but . shonld like the English publie to look at 
the following facts. King Gelele began to 
rcien about the year 1853. He, therefore, has 
heen reigning about twenty-seven years. Dur- 
ng that time he has offered. upon a very mod- 
srate average, tro hundred humen aacrifices 
yearly. It, therefore, follows that he has mur- 
lered since his reign in cold blocd at least five 
‘housand four hundred prisoners of war. If to 
his be added the thousands of heads brought 
home from war, I think the present king of 
Dahomey may be regarded as the greatest 
nurderer living; and what seems such an ex- 
traordinary thing ts that there sacrifices take 
Place within sixty miles and the towns that 
are desolated by this cruel people are mostly 
within one hundred miles of the coast. It ap- 
pears to me that this is an evil nearly if not 
juite equal to the slave trade and calls loudly 
‘o the civilized powers for suppression. The 
Dahomian army is now clamoring to the king 
0 be allowed to go to Abeokuta for their next 
war. If they go, theymay not actually capture 
he town; but they will kidnap unwary travel- 
era, stop all agricultural operations, destroy all 
the farms, and spread desolation on every 
hand. This is what occurs during the first 
three or four months of every year, the harvest 
months for the farmer. 

*“T have but to refer to my detention and 
the inconyeniences caused me to prove that 
the king disregards the terms of the treaty 
made with him in May. 1877. [belleve it would 
be one of the greatest acts of merey to thou- 
sands of poor, down-trodden people if the 
British Government were to annex the whole 
‘onst-line between Quetta and Lagos to the 
Gold Coast Colony.”’ 


.-The eighth annual report of the Wo- 
man’s Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Society 
gives an interesting review of the operations 
of the year in Persia, Syria, India, Siam and 
Laos, China, Japan, Africa, South America, 
and Mexico, and among the Chinese and Indi- 
ans in the United States. Ninety-nine mis- 
sionaries have been supported in these fields, 
the income being $99,420. The Society has no 
debt, but a considerable balance in hand. 


Women do not believe in debts. 
. 


.The American Missionary Association 
now sees its way clear to establish the long- 
talked-of Central African Mission in the Upper 
Nile Basin. Of the fand of $50,000 required 
for a beginning, Mr. Arthington and frieuds in 
England tave raised $30,000 and the Associa- 
ion is pledged to raise the rest. About $8,000, 
it is stated, is still needed ; but steps are being 
taken for the beginning of the enterprise. 











The Sunday-school 


LESSON FOR JUNE 12th. 








THE WALK TO EMMAUS.—LvKE XXIV, 
13—382. 

Notes.—‘‘ Two of them.’’—One is said to be 
Cleopas. Who the other was is not known. 
‘* Emmaus.”"—About seven miles from 
Jerusalem. ‘* Their eyes were holden.”"— 
Becanse he appeared, as Mark says (xv, 12), in 
an unfamiliar form. “And they stood still, 
looking sad.’’—Instead of this, the ordinary old 
version has ‘‘As ye walk and are sad.’,——— 
“* Dost thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem and not 
kuow?”— The idea ia that every resident 
knows, and he must be the only visitor that 
does not know. “ He said unto them: 
What things?’’—To draw them out. —* We 
hoped it was he which should redeem Israel,”’— 
That is, from Roman domination. They hoped 
he would really prove a Jewish king.— Cer- 
tain of them that were with us.’’—Peter and John. 
* Slow of heart.”—As we say that one is 
slow-witted. “© The Christ."’—Rather than 
Christ.—The article “the” refers us back to 
the promises about the Christ, the Messiah. 
——"' He made as though he would go further.” 
—This was no deception. He would have gone 
further, but for their invitation. It would 
not have been gracious, or polite, or kind to 
force his company upon them uninvited. 
‘* He took the bread and blessed it.”"—As he was 
evidently the leader of the three, the profound 
teacher, they gave him the seat of honor. 
This would have been natural, unless one of 
them lived at the house; and even then he 
might properly have asked the stranger to 
preside at the meal.--———‘' He wanished.”— 
Miraculously. 

Instruction.—It is a good plan to improve 
good company by talking about something 
worth while. How many people fritter away 
valuable time in nonsensical talk. 

It is not a bad plan totry to puzzle over 
what is mysterious in God’s providence. We 
may, at least, discover that all is not dark. 

Jesus is likely to meet those that talk about 
him. Where two are talking of their love to 
Jesus, there are three present, and the third is 
the Master himself, though our eyes may be 
holden so as not to see him 

No wonder the two disciples were sad when 
they thought they had lost their Master for- 
ever. We are betteroff thanthey. We under- 
stand the mystery. The Master is slain, but 
not defeated. He lives again victorious. 

There was no denying Chriet’s miracles while 
on earth. He was mighty in deed ‘before all 
the people.” 

It f« foolish to fret ourselves over our disap- 
pointments. We may lose what we “had 
hoped”; but we hoped wrong. God knew 
better. Think what a terrible loss to the 
world it would have been if Jesus had really 
redeemed Israel, as they expected, and not 
died to redeem the world. 

The “foolish and slow of heart” are stil! 
with us. They are those that think they could 
arrange things better than God has done it. 

It was necessary for Christ, it ‘‘ behoved”’ 
him to suffer. It may be necessary for us, too, 
to suffer. Let us endure as patiently as he 
endured 

We should not lament that the evangelists 
have not preserved a stenographic report of 
what Jesus said in that memorable interview. 
We do not need it We have the prophets and 
Moses, which we can interpret in the light of 
Christ’s history. We have, too, the references 
of the disciples to the Old Testament as fore- 
telling Christ. 

Jesus was polite and thoughtful. He gave 
the two disciples a good chance to give him a 
pressing invitation, and then he accepted it. 
Not only be polite yourselves, but allow otbers 
to be polite. Do not thrust yourselves upon 
them. 

The two disciples had the blessed privilege 
of talking with Jesus without knowing it. 
Perhaps we really have Jesus with us when we 
are in the line of duty, talking with a Christian 
friend, at a meeting, helping a poor neighbor. 
We do not always know Jesus when he is with 

s; but the blessing comes all the same. 

If our hearts burn within us with love to 
God and eagerness to know his truth and do 
his will, then Jesus is with us. Then he may 
be revealed to us, 

Notice, though it is not in the lesson, that 
as soon as the two disciples had learned that 
it was Jesus with whom they had been con- 
versing they immediately started on a seven- 
miles walk back to Jerusalem, to tell the rest 
that, to their knowledge, Jesus had arisen. 
Shall not we take pains to tell the good 
news of redemption to those who do not know 
of it? 

The highest, the sweetest subject we can 
think and talk about is the love of God in 
Jesus Christ. For this purpose let us search 
the Scriptures, seeking light, even as Jesus 
gave it to the disciples. 





























Pebbles. 


Tie coal-hole goeth before destruction, and 
a banana skin before a fall. 





...A sliver in your band is worse than two 
thousand in the hand of your friend. 


.. Associated Press dispatch : 
** Latest News.—We know nothing. Particu- 
lars to-morrow.”’ 
..The inhabitants of the Cannibal Islands 
say that the flesh of American politicians 
tastes exactly like mule-meat. 


..The archery clubs have commenced 
practicing, and the glass eye manufactory in 
Pittsburgh is working double time. 


.. It has been discovered that ‘‘L. 8.” 
printed after the signatures on the blanks of 
legal documents mean *‘ Lick the Seal.” 


..** Health is wealth’? says a patent-med- 
icine advertiser. You are wrong, respected 
sir. If health was more universal, to you it 
would be bankruptcy. 


.-It is a popular delusion that parents 
love their children because the little ones are 
so much like themselves. This is a mistake. 
That is just what they punish them for. 


— And epicure is a man who knows what 
is good to eat and who talks about his food 
incessantly. AlJl an epicure needs is bristles, 
and then he could be classed at a glance. 


..A lawn tennis convention is shortly to 
be held in New York. The devotees of the 
wild and exciting game of hop-scotch have 
not yet named a day for their convention. 


.. A subscriber asks if we can recommend 
a cheap and popular watering-place. Certain- 
ly. Just let us know where it is, and we'll 
recommend it. That’s the kind we approve 
of. 


.. An old angler says that a fish does not 
suffer much pain from being hooked. Of 
course, not. It is the thought of how his 
weight will be Hed about which causes him 
anguish. 


..A gentleman sat a long time very attent- 
ively musing upon a cane-bottom chair. At 
length he said: *‘I wonder what fellow took 
the trouble to find all them 'ere holes and put 
straws around ‘em ?”’ 


....Mr. Longfellow can take a worthless 
piece of paperand by writing a poem on it 
meke it worth $50. Of course,hecan. That’s 
genius. But there’s more than one kind of 
genius. We know several men who can take 
a piece of paper worth $50 and by writing a 
poem on it make it worthless. That’s genius 
too. 


..“* The Bible says ‘ Love your neighbor as 
yourself,’’? the parson remarked: “ but, of 
course, we must not take this literally. If you 
manage to iove your neighbor one-hundredth 
part as much as you do yourselves, many of 
you, it will be all that can be reasonably ex- 
pected of+you.” 


.. Little Jack has been a naughty boy, and 
his mamma says: “I shall give a sugar-plum 
to your brother, and none to you, in order to 
punish you.”’ ‘‘ Mamma,”’ says the elder broth- 
er, eagerly, “‘hadn’t you better give me the 
sugar-plum right away, so as to produce more 
effect upon him!” 


..Some people can invent awful mean 
slurs. When the Jenkins girl was whaling 
away at the piano, and pestered the next-door 
neighbor, the next-door neighbor came out on 
the steps, listened to the noise a minute, looked 
up to the Jenkins girl’s mother, who was at 
the window, and said: ‘Got plumbers at work 
in your house. Haven’t you?” No wonder 
those families don’t speak now. 


..The newest thing in gentlemen’s cloth- 
ing is silk pocket-linings, which serve two pur- 
poses. They answer for a lining and also take 
the place of a silk pocket-handkerchief. A 
great desideratum, certainly; but what the 
spring poet and other impecunious sons of 
Adam most need isa garment that will serve 
the treble purpose of shirt, coat, and panta- 
loons and cost only the price of a shirt alone. 


....Edith was four years old and Margaret 
a year younger. Grandma had just related to 
them the harrowing story of Cain and Abel, to 
which they had listened with rapt attention. 
Edith expressed her disapproval of the act in 
no measured terms; but, to the surprise of 
all, Baby Margaret defied public opinion and 
boldly took sides with unfortunate Cain. 
Edith: “1 don’t like Cain. He slew his brother.” 
Margaret: ‘No, he didn’t thlewhim. He wath 
good. [I love Cain.” Edith: “ He killed his 
brother with a great, big stick.’? Margaret: 
“Well, he didn’t mean to.”” Edith: “O—h! He 
did mean to. He meant to kill him on pur- 
pose.”” Margaret (composedly): ‘ Gueth h, 


thought it wath @ thkunk.”’ 


a 





[June 2, 1881. 


Ministerial Register, — 


BAPTIST. 
BROWN, Grorae, becomes pastor at Slue 
Rapids, Kan. 
wer J. M., accepts call to Buxton Center, 











cane Goruam, Amherst, N. H., 
called to Hyde Park, Mass. 

HISCOX, E. T., Iowa City, Iowa, resigns. 

mare, T. J., accepts call to East Des Moines, 
a. 


MACE, B. F., Chariton, accepts call to Knox- 
ville, Ia 

NEWMAN, S. A., resigns the chair of church 
history in Rochester Theological Seminary. 

PATTISON, D. H., Albany, chosen professor 
of homiletics in Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 

PENDLETON, C. J., becomes pastor at Farm= 
ington, Ia. 

TRUE, Bensamin O, Providence, R. I., be- 
comes professor of church history in 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 

WILKINSON, WiitraM C., D.D., resizns his 
professorship in Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 

WILSON, C. J., closes bis labors io Charle- 
mont, Mass. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BAINUM, G. W., Streator, IIl., called to Pres- 
byterian church in Greencastle, Ind. 

BARNES, J. R., Fayette, accepts call to Earl- 
ville, Ia 

BOWER, A. W., Oregon City, accepts call to 
East Portland, Oregon. 

BUTLER, H. E., inst. in Jacksonville, Ml. 

CASF, A. B., ord. as home missionary at New 
Haven, Conn. 

CRANE, Epwarp C., Holden, accepts call to 
Waldoboro’, Me. 

DUNLAP, G. H., Charlestown, accepts call to 
Harrisville and Nelson, N. H. 

EDDY, CLaReEnceE, called to St. Clair, Mich. 

HAINFS, S. 8., accepts call to Arborville and 
Randolph churches, Nebraska. 

HALL, James, Center. Wis., resigns. 

HARDY, D. W., Bluehill, Me., resigns. 

HUBBARD, W. B., ord. as home missionary 
at New Haven, Conn. 

HURD, A. A., Scotland, Conn., accepts call to 
Monticello, Minn. 

JENKINS, F. E., ord. at Charlton, Mass. 
McCULLY, C. G., Calais, Me., called to the 
First ch., Honolulu, Sandwich Islands 
McLEOD, A. J., accepts call to Groton, Conn. 
MURCGH, A. A., settles at Fairmont (not Fair- 

port), Minn. 

SAMPSON, C. C., inst. at Pembroke, N. H. 

SPEARE, 8. L. B., Bangor, Me., accepts call 
to Middlebury, Vt. 

THRALL, N. H., ord. at Derby, Conn. 

VAN AUKEN, A., Gaylord, Mich., resigns. 

WELLS, J. D., Kokomo, Ind., accepts call to 
Woodstock, Il. 

LUTHERAN. 

COLVER, M., Newport, accepts call to Blairs- 
ville, Penn. 

GETTLE. WriiiaM G., accepts call to Addi- 
son, Penn. 

GRENABLE, R. F., accepts call to Hiawatha, 
Kan. 

GROSSCUP, D. P., removes from Knoxville tc 
Iowa City, lowa. 

GROSSMAN, H. C.. removes from Constan- 
tine, Mich., to Elkhart, Ind. 

HASSFELD, Joun, supplies at Cairo, 1. 

HAUSSENFLUCK, J. W., settles at Alma, Va. 

LAKE, J. W., accepts call to Ramseys, N. J. 

MILLER, A. C., Springfield, called to A’- 
liance, O. 

REINMUND, H., accepts call to Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

SECHRIST, C. W., accepts call to Hublers- 
burg, Penn. 

SMITH, A. R, removes from West Brookfield 
to Bolivar, O. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BRYANT, Witiiam, East Lake George and 
Bay Road, N. Y., resigns. 

EDDY, CLARENCE, accepts call to Cong. ch., 
St. Clair, Mich. 

FITZGERALD, Tuomas, inst. at Branchville, 
N. J. 

HEMPHILL, Jonn, San Francisco, Cal., 
called to ) Jefferson Park eb., Chicago, Til. 


ROGERS, Epwin E., ord. and inst. at Ham- 


monton, N. 
ROOT, James 8 . feat. at Adams, N. Y. . 
STEVENSON, i. B., called to Pottstown, 
Penn. 


WRIGHT, A. W., accepts invitation to supply 
at Ironton, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALLEN, Joun K., Tarrytown, N. Y. (Re- 
formed), accepts call to Congregational 
ch., Northampton, Mass. 

BUSSY, Wi11aMm, Methodist, died, at Nabb’s 
Station, Ind., recently. 

CLINTON, J. J., Bishop of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church, is dead He 
entered the ministry in 1841. 

FRAZER, A. M., ord. and inst. in Southern 
Presbyterian ch. at Georgetown, Ky. 

IRVINE, Rosert,D.D., Southern Presbyterism, 
died ‘recently, in Augusta, Ga. 

KOLYM, Matruew, Reformed (Dutch) chb., 
accepts call to Marion, N. Y. 

LONGSTREET. P., of Helena, Montana, 
Methodist ly died recently. 

SMITH, Hvexn G., called to ee Presby- 
terian ch. in Petersburg, V 

WILSON, Georee, of Detroit “Methodist Con- 
ference, died recently. 

WOOD, Rowand, inst. in Unitarian ch., 





Worcester, Mass. 
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- Literature. 

The prompt mention in our list of,“ Books of the Week” 

will be considere’ by us an equivalent to their pub- 

lishere fer all volumes received The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice 


A RESTUDY OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE RESURRECTION.* 








THERE is no point in the whole field of 
theology where the ancient and the modern 
modes of thought come into more direct 
collision than that which Dr. Whiton 
brings up for new discussion in the volume 
which has just issued from the Riverside 
Press—the teaching of the Gospel respect- 
ing the resurrection and the future life. 
As was to be expected, Dr. Whiton’s book 
is neither commonplace, behind the times, 
por superficial. He cannot be charged 
with lack of courage nor of scholarship. 
He has covered the ground with his dili 
gent and exhaustive studies, and whether 
he has, on the main point at issue, been able 
to see the truth or not, he has been singu- 
larly anxious to do so. 

His volume, though its positions are by no 
means novel, is not a denial nor a weaken- 
ing, but a radical reconstruction of the doc. 
trine of the resurrection in sympathy with 
modern opinion. It does not deal with the 
question in a timid, critical way, proposing 
afew amendments here and there; but as- 
sumes a bold, broad, self-consistent, and 
reconstructive position, whose conse- 
quences reach out on all sides into the 
field of accepted theology. The volume is, 
however, singularly free from the polemic 
or combattive spirit, and claims a truly 
catholic position, in virtue of its freedom 
from the rationalist speculative temper, its 
devout submission to the Word of God, 
and its whole and simple faith. 

It is very possible that Dr. Whiton’'s 
inethod of dealing with the Scriptures 
will require some of his readers to refuse 
him their confidence, but a patient and 
charitable reading will show that he 
does not ‘‘ handle the Word of God deceit- 
fully,” but reverently and witha faith that 
receives it as-daily food. Certainly he has 
ven no such example of free dealing with 
dcripture as many of our Evangelical 
friends do, with impunity, in their treat- 
ment of Paul’s prohibition that women 
skould preach. 

As to the results of the book, Dr. Whiton 
sweeps away much which his readers in 
gereral will not be prepared to surrender. 
He lays his hand on the representations, in 
Matthew xxv, of the judgment, and de- 
clares them to be scenic, having their truth 
in the impression, rather than in the de- 
tails; in the assertion of the just judgment 
of God as a principle, a broad and inevi- 
table fact, rather than in an accurate pre- 
sentation of the way in which men are to 
be judged. Yet he is no trifler, with low 
views of law and punishment. He believes 
in judgment to come and sets it forth 
with impressive solemnity. He finds ground 
enough for the hope of the eternal life; 
of atrue personal resurrection and corporeal 
immortality; and, what is more reassuring, 
he discusses these questions on strictly bib- 
lical grounds, without wandering off for 
rationalistic reasons beyond the limits of 
revelation. 

In his treatment of these themes Dr. 
Whiton has not outstripped the conclusions 
of a very large body of devout believers. 
We cannot say how many of those who 
will read his pages expect to hear the 
uwful sound of angel-blown trumpets sum- 
moning the nations to the dread assize 
of a literal judgment day. We do know 
that very many take no such literal view. 
They may not have defined their views. 
They may not be prepared for Dr. Whiton’s 
boid conclusions. They may be startled to 
read them, and in the first blush of their 
reaction imagine the difference between 
themselves and him to be greater than it is. 
The fact remains, however, that both par- 
ties have made more or less progress toward 
& softening of the literal features of the 

Tepresentation, and the termination of such 
& movement must be not far from where 
Dr. Whiton locates it, 

The assault which Dr. Whiton makes on 
the universality of the judgment described 

*THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. By JAMES; 

Morris Wuitox, Ph.D. 16mo, Ppp. 273. Boston 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 





in Matthew xxv, 32 is one of his least suc- 
cessful attempts. We must. read there 
‘before him shall be gathered all nations,” 
and not all the Gentiles, as he contends. The 
Evangelical narrative assumes the preva- 
lence of Christianity before the coming of 
the Lord, and the disappearance of the line 
between Jew and Gentile, so that ‘‘ all the 
nations” must include both. This is not a 
solitary example. The author encumbers 
himself more than once, in the course of his 
argument, with critical enterprises of this 
doubtful nature, when the integrity of ‘his 
position does not require him to do so. The 
most conspicuous example is his gratuitous 
championship of ‘‘ conditional immortal- 
ity,” a theory wholly one side of his main 
position, but which, though needlessly 
assumed, will injure him with the majority 
of his readers. 

The marrow of the discussion lies in the 
view presented of the resurrection. Dr. 
Whiton draws a sound distinction between 
the reanimation of Lazarus, for example, 
and the resurrection of our Lord. The lat- 
ter he holds to be the type of the believ- 
er’s resurrection far transcending a simple 
reavimation of the body. In his view, the 
resurrection is not an act, nor an experience, 
and no miraculous combination of a disem- 
bodied spirit with the scattered dust of its 
corporeal organism. It is rather the soul’s 
blossoming out into a new state of being. 
Dr. Whiton does not say whether the con- 
ditions of the new state lie back potentially 
in the soul itself, or whether they lie partly 
outside of itself in the grace of God, which 
waits to crown the faithful with this new 
fruition of the hope that isin them.- In 
elucidation of this view, the resurrection is 
spoken of asa ‘‘development, not a mira- 
cle.’ The author does not make himself 
responsible for such an assertion, but it is 
an indication what his view is that he 
cautiously suggests, with proper reserva- 
tions, that the soul may by the ripening or 
mysterious action of some inherent potency 
provide itself with the new corporeal organ 
ism. He contends that in the scriptural 
use of language the resurrection and the 
immostal Méfe are identical, so that both pre- 
sent themselves at once to the eye of faith 
as the hope of the life to come. The cap- 
tal passages on which this view is based 
are, first, the assertion of our Lord “ I am 
the resurrection and the life,” and others 
such as that in which St. Paul speaks of 
‘attaining unto the resurrection of the 
dead.” Noris this development wholly a 
matter of the future, but a ‘‘ continuous 
reality,” some measures of which ure 
achieved as the believer grows in the real- 
ization of Christian character and of a 
Christly soul. The catastrophic theory is 
wholly set aside, though the author is not 
prepared to deal so decisively with the hy- 
pothesis of spiritual epochs. He does not 
deny: the vast significance of death, and, if 
we understand him, the attribution of eras 
to the course of the Divine Kingdom is an 
important element of his scheme. It fol- 
lows that, while he asserts that the eternal 
life begins with faith and progresses with 
faith, as a continuous reality in the believer's 
Christian life, it comes to its full reality 
when the dissolution of the body first in 
troduces the soul to the conditions for the 
realization of the immortal life. 

From such a view the panoramic day of 
judgment fades away. Judgment be- 
comes a simple personal experience, the 
dealing of God and his laws with each in- 
dividual soul in succession. The forensic 
character of the transaction is lost. Judg- 
ment proceeds with every one, internaliy 
or externally as the case may be, not on a 
public areva nor after the fashion of a legal 
tribunal, but in an essential and personal 
way in the eternal operation of law. 

If this view brings the immortal life near, 
and makes it an element of present experi- 
ence, it must not be overlooked that in a 
yet more emphatic sense it sets it before 
the believer as the hope of a life to come, 
So, too, with the solemn realities of law 
and judgment. Dr. Whitou does not con- 
tend that faith gets its reward as it goes on 
its earthly way. No more does he hold that 
sin punishes itself and balauces its account 
as it goes. Judgment is in his view a 
present and continuous reality, but most 
imperfectly so. The life to come is the 
great reality where both beatification and 
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judgment to come projects its dark shadow 
in the doom which awaits the transgressor, 
and the life to come brightens with its 
promise the earthly course of the believer. 

The extent of Dr. Whiton’s variations 
from the received standards may be judged 
from what we have said. That he works a 
radical change in the form of the doctrine 
shows of itself. That he has left the spirit- 
ual realities of reward and punishment, of 
law and grace, and the Christian’s hope un- 
touched, he is entitled to claim. He has 
presented a view which falls in with the 
characteristic currents of modern thought, 
and which has this to recommend it, that it 
relieves the doctrine of the resurrection of 
some of the features which have discredited 
the old literal rendering. 

How much reconstruction of connected 
doctrines such a view as this would lead to 
we have not time to inquire. Nor have we 
space to take up the yet more important 
question on which the whole discussion 
turns—its scriptural validity, Such a ques- 
tion cannot be decided in a few lines. The 
fact that Dr. Whiton has forced some of his 
texts and dogmatically misread others 
does not settle the question against him. 
Nor, on the other hand, is it a case where 
one is required to accept his conclusions, 
when he cannot for the moment reply. 

We do insist, however, that Dr. Whiton 
has not gone outside the limits of bis Chris- 
tian freedom in stating his views. His 
book shows great progress in all ways. He 
has better command of his own thoughts. 
His use of Scripture, though occasionally 
dogmatic and arbitrary, has gained in both 
freedom and judiciousness. His style and 
temper are all that can be desired. We 
can only hope that the Christian public 
will now give its judgment of the essay 
thus humbly and faithfully brought to its 
notice in a corresponding spirit of charity 
and fearless love of the truth. 





...-It is not quite as easy to determine the 
natural food of all mankind as Dr. 8. L. 
Nichols, in his Diet Cure (Holbrook & Co.), 
would seem to think. We quite agree with 
him that human physiology is a basis of sani- 
tary and social science ; but those who thus 
believe seem not even to have determined 
whether man is herbiverous or omniverous. 
It is not easy to show that in a state of nature 
there is relish for apples and peaches before 
there is for nuts or potatoes ; yet he says: “I 
have no doubt about the natural food of man. 
Fruit and seeds and nuts, which are but larger 
seeds, contain all that man requires.” So his 
diet cure is the grape cure and the strawberry 
cure and the raspberry cure. Bread and frait 
is the motto. Even cherry-pits will do us no 
harm. ‘‘ Nature attends to all that, because 
cherries were made to be eaten.”” We like our 
author, but wish he would be a little more 
gentle. Our author adds the water cure to the 
diet cure, as also control of psychic force. It 
is the book of an enthusiast, worthy to be 
read, but not absolutely followed. The 
title of the book of J. Stanley Grimes 
(Chicago: Sumner & Co.) has millions in 
it. It reads: The Mysteries of the Head and the 
Heart Explained, Including a New System of Phre- 
nology, a New Theory of the Emotions, and an Ex- 
planation of the Mysteries of Mesmeriam, Trance, 
Mind-Reading, and the Spirit Delusion, The 
style of the book is good and the author a 
writer of no ordinary ability ; but he has phre- 
nology in the brain even ahead of Galle or 
Spurzheim. He divides and subdivides as if 
the science was almost complete as an art. The 
explanations of mesmerism, trance, and spirit 
delusion are instructive and quite satisfactory. 
While differing from the author in many views, 
his sincerity and ability are beyond question. 
Dr. Ellis, a New Zealand doctor, writes up- 
on What Every Mother Should Know, (Philadel- 
phia: Presley Blackiston.) The title is the best of 
the book. It has a great many bits of inform- 
ation, and no doubt will be used by many asa 
reading-book, which is not so bad as most 
books on domestic medicine. It seeks to occu- 
py a middle place between a health book and 
a prescription book, and so fulfills the design 
of neither. It says many things that are to be 
commended, and some things not to be ap- 
proved. Our idea of a health or household 
medicine book is that, to be good, it requires 
the very best ability of a thorough practitioner, 
who has won special distinction in his profes- 
sion. Too often such a man fails on sucha 
book as this because he writes the kind of a 
book out of which some publisher hopes to 
realize. We like the wisdom of the publisher 
better than that of the book. Dr. Page 
has well told us How We Fed the Baby in his 
manual of that name. (New York: Fowler & 
Wells.) He does not believe that the infant 
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*“‘ mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms ”’ is 
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“as you like it’ or according to Nature. 
Overfeeding he regards as the great affliction 
to infant life. He insists that babies shall 
only be fed three times a day; that teething 
should no more cause sickness than the growth 
of toe-nails. He reckons that a babe gets a 
quantity of milk equal to twenty-two quarts 
and a half per day for a man, which is too 
much, He says once in a great while some 
thing we do not believe; but, taken all in all, 
itis so good that we wish every mother who 
has the care of a babe would read it. 


.... We are quite ignorant who W. E. Norris, 
the putative author of Matrimony, in the 
‘* Leisure Hour Series’’ of Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Company, is. We judge from his book that 
the name represents truly the author’s sex, 
and that he isan Englishman. Mr. Norris has 
great power of creating the country, the land- 
scape, the atmosphere filled with color, and 
the people required in his story. The plot is 
well detined and exceedingly well managed, 
as far as it goes; but the story does not make 
the book and is too unimportant to be told 
here. The interest not only centers in the 
characters, but they are the book. The story 
is mostly told by a certain ‘‘Tom Knowles,” 
who, at the age of forty-five years and a bach- 
elor, acts the part of everybody’s friend, in- 
terlocutor, and general stage-manager in the 
most interesting way. The hero is a certain 
splendid ‘‘ Claud Gervis,’’ who appears on the 
stage in a natural, easy way, and carries him- 
self to the end as he appeared at the first ; but 
the interest of the story does not center in the 
hero, nor in any one character. Claud’s 
father, ‘‘The Governor,” is a powerful crea- 
tion, who deserves to live long in fiction. The 
same may be said of the old grandmother, 
“Mrs. Knowles.” “Freddy Croft” is au 
inimitable representation of the happy- 
go-lucky young man, with his heart in his 
hand and lending it to every last pretty 
girl be falls in with, until he meets the 
next. ‘Nina Flemyng”’ is admirably studied. 
We have read nothing more striking than the 
absolute veracity of her self-probing analysis- 
It is odd, but perbaps not unnatural, that the 
two characters whom the author apparently 
designed to fill the center of his canvgs (Claud 
and his sister, Genevieve) should neither of 
them satisfy the reader. ‘' Varinka,’’ the 
‘Princess’ mother-in-law, comes in in an 
episodic way, apparently to stand there asa 
piece de resistance, to supply the need of a mute 
clue to the otherwise mysterious character of 
“Colonel Gervis,’’ pére. The cheracters are 
thoroughly studied and admirably placed, and 
the slight story is managed with consummate 
skill to give room for many and various actors, 
The book abounds in humor, which crops up 
abundantly and naturally. It is written in a 
rich, copious, piquant, and well-formed style. 
Without pretension to dramatic point, or to 
epoch-making power, or literary genius, it isa 
delightful novel and one which will create a 
demand for the next which bears the name of 
the same author. As might be gathered from 
the title, the book announces a variety of theo- 
ries and views of matrimony which confute 
themselves in the story and leave standing the 
one healthytheory. The discussion of this sub- 
ject, though pure enough, has a fevered and 
full-flavored suggestiveness which indicates a 
state of social sentiment which is not reassur- 
ing. 
eee At the Threshhold, by the Rev. Ross C. 
Houghton, D. D. (Cincinnati: Walden & 
Stowe), is a 12mo of one hundred and t wenty- 
three pages of familiar talks with young Chris~ 
tians, concerning doctrines and duties, by one 
who is qualified to assist and guide them. The 
title beara an unfortunate resemblance to that 
of Mr. Munger’s ‘On the Threshold.”’ The 
author takes the opposite view of sanctifics- 
tion to that held in the volume next to be 
noticed. Twenty-eight Objections Against 
the Doctrine of Double-Birth Perfection, Com- 
monly Called the Second-Work Sanctification, 
Together with « Clear Statement of the Bible Doe- 
trine Uoncerning Christian Perfection. (Pub- 
lished at Dayton, Obio, for the author 
the Rey. J. K. Alwood.) If this author could 
approach his subject in a simpler and less 
ponderous way, it would win him readers and 
add to the value of a book which is aimed 
at a not rare species of spiritual deformity. 
How far “sanctification ” is involved in “ con- 
version,” or how far it is true that “conver- 
sion ’’ leaves elements of sin in the regenerate 
heart are questions that admit of an honest 
and healthy difference of opinion. It would 
help the book under review if it gave a more 
distinct statement of this fact. Great mischief 
has been done by the fanatical interpretation 
of the doctrine of sanctification to make it 
imply personal perfection, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to call for an experience in 
the believer which amounts to a second birth 
or a second regeneration. In his dislike of 
this dogma, and of its effects on C'liristian char- 
acter, and in his desire to repress it, the 
author bas our sympathy and hearty Godspeed. 
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and training of young Christians deserves com- 
mendation— Young Workers in the Church, by 
the Rev. T. B. Neely. (New York: Phillips & 
Hant.) Bishop Simpson contributes an intro- 
duction. The author starts with the assertion 
of the fundamental importance of the organ- 
ized church, by which he means the local and 
individual church, and shows how such organ- 
ization and the personal activity of the mem- 
bers are connected as correlates. He devotes 
himself principally to the question of young 
workers—how to train and how to employ 
them. It is possible that in his hopeful eager- 
ness he sometimes overlooks the real dangers 
and difficulties which attend the free use of 
the agency he proposes to employ. The ac- 
count given of Mr. Moody’s development— 
especially of the connection of Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston, with it—needs important cor- 
rection. On the whole, the book is sensible, 
suggestive, and well worth reading. 


. The Eichhofsis an interesting and well- 
written romance of its class, translated from 
the German of Moritz von Reichenbach, by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) It has the faults of the aver- 
age German novel, and they are serious. 
They twist up the threads of ordinary life un- 
naturally. They take the reader along the 
perilous edge of too many unwholesome or 
too suggestive catastrophies. They prepare 
for tragedy and wind up in a comedy, and 
make too free a use of sensational and seuti- 
mental material. The Lichhofsis neither bet- 
ter nor worse than the rest. It is executed 
with much literary skill and finish. It has 
many and various charms, but it nowhere 
travels beyond the limits of the ordinary Ger- 
man novel.———T/e Bailiff’s Maid, published 
by the same house and translated by the 
same hand, from the German of E. Marlitt, is 
astory with a faulty plot, but written in the 
pure and somewhat idyllic style of the author ; 
but with not enough splendor of sky and 
cloud to lighten up the commonplace land- 
scape of the book. It is so far taferior to 
“ Gold Elsie,”’ “‘ The Counselors,” and ‘‘ The 
Countess Gisela,’’ as to make us suspect that 
itis set afloat bythe passing wave of these 
stronger books._——— E/ecta, by Mrs. Nathaniel 
Conklin (New York: Rob’t Carter & Bros.), is 
a well-written story for the Sunday-school or 
home library. The young heroine is invterest- 
ing and the group of every-day people mov- 
ing about her in the quiet progress of the tale 
are described with dignity. The book is, how- 
ever, much too long.———Uphill (Chicago: 
Central Book Concern) is an amateurish little 
book, with no author’s name on the title-page ; 
but, to judge from sundry press comments and 
the publisher's circular of announcement, the 
anthor’s name is no secret. ———A most clever 
reproduction of the old style is The Adren- 
tures of a Virginian, by Oliver Thurston. (Phila- 
delphia, E. Claxton & Co.) The introduction 
lays very adroitly the historical basis for the 
tale to stand on, and the Advrntures thus lead 
on into a charming chase fora wife. The style 
is that of the Federalist. The plot is too sim- 
ple to be open to criticism, and almost simple 
enough to justify the introduction of the 
hackneyed dramatic solution of a child stolen 
by a gypsy and discovered by letters engraved 
on its necklace. The paper and type work 
add much to the charm of a book whose chief 
fault is the dastardly ease with which the hero 
renounces his faith for his sweet-heart 


.. Juvenile readers havea hook for them 
of hunting adventures on land and sea in TAe 
Young Nimrods in America, by Thomas W. 
Knox. (New York: Harper & Bros.) This 
volume closely resembles in plan and style of 
work the other books for boys prepared by 
Mr. Knox and which have been noticed in 
Tue INDEPENDENT. There is considerable in- 
formation in the text, but more entertain- 
ment. The author has made use of his own 
experience in the American forests and on the 
plains, and be has drawn freely on the ac- 
counts given by others. The book is thor- 
oughly healthy in tone, and so unexception- 
able as to purity and the absence of vulgarity 
that it may be read freely anywhere. The au. 
thor makes a wide round, and treats his read- 
ers to salt water, as well as fresh, the Adiron- 
dacks and the Rocky Mountains, bear and 
buffalo, moose and elk, as well as minor ad- 
ventures with foxes and rattlesnakes. The 
illustrations, which are copious and some 
of them comical, were not made expressly 
for this book. They have, howevey, been 
brought very naturally into the text. 
We have an inside view of Russian penal 
life in Buried Alive; or, Ten Years of Penal Servi 
tude in Siberia. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
The book is by Feder Dostoyeffsky, who has 
given out that it is based on the fragmentary 
diary kept by Alexander Petro’vitch during 
his ten years’ confinement. We see no reason 
to doubt the trustworthiness of the detailed 
accounts. They include much that is brutal, 
but convict life is brutal. There is less that is 
cruel and actively unjust in these chapters than 
we expected to find ; but almost anything would 
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be better than the sullen aaa whieh reigns 
in these chapters. If these are true pictures of 
the Russian peasant, even in the condition of 
penal servitude, it may be true that even the 
gospel of Nihilism may prove some improve- 
ment of his starved condition. His Way 
to Greatness (Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co ) 
is ordinary in plot and theatrical in style. As 
to substance, it is one of those homilies on 
domestic purity which create more vice than 
they do virtue. 





-- The life of Laura Bridgman must con- 
tinue for a long time to come memorable, not 
only on her own account, but quite as much 
for what it led to. It is now given to the 
world in an admirable form in the Life and 
Education of Laura Dewey Bridgman, by Mary 
Swift Lamson (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), who, as Professor Park observes in the 
full and thorough introduction be has pre- 
pared for the book, was the special instructor 
of Laura Bridgman, her intimate associate for 
thirty-seven years, and eminently qualified to 
prepare this important biography. It pre- 
serves the style of the original diary in which 
from day to day the annals of this unique life 
were written down. They are given here with- 
out embellishment and record the whole 
patient process by which a way was found 
and established not only for conveying knowl- 
edge and ideas to such isolated minds, but by 
which they could be made to sbare in the 
spiritual and intellectual commerce of the 
race. To what extent this was carried in the 
case of Laura Bridgman is fully shown in this 
volume, which must be commended as sure 
to be’ the standard work on. a case 
of great and permanent importance. The 
psycholoyical questions involved in this 
history are discussed in the introduction 
by Professor Park, while the facts in de- 
tail with regard to her training, wonderful in 
itself and yet more wonderful in its effects, 
are given in the text. The publication of this 
volume revives the old question; which is the 
more to be admired, the skill and pains which 
devised the methods and achieved the train- 
ing of this blind deaf-mute or the responsive 
lighting up of her own mind and the develop- 
ment of conscience and intellect as words and 
their meanings were planted in it. 


-Elbridge Gerry Brooks, D.D. (born in 
1816, died in 1878), was an influential Univers- 
alist minister and for some time held the posi- 
tion of general secretary of that body. His 
permanent claim to be remembered rests, per- 
haps, more strongly than upon anything else, 
on his early and consistent opposition to the 
**no-punishment”’ theory of Hosea Ballou. He 
lived to see better views prevail. A modest 
12mo, of some 240 pages, is now published by 
his son, to commemorate him, entitled The Life- 
work of Elbridge Gerry Brooks. (Boston: Uni- 
versalist Publishing House.) The simple and 
direct narrative gives the picture of an earnest 
and useful life. We observe that Mr. Joseph 
Cook's “ preludes” have led the author into 
temptation, for this is our explanation of the 
astonishing ‘‘ Historical Preludes” prefixed to 
eleven chapters of this biegraphy. One, on 
‘* Luther at Worms,” introduces the new re- 
former fresh from the nursery. ‘Paul in the 
Mamertine Prison ’’ (where there is not a scrap 
of evidence he ever was) leads on to the 
troubles of our hero in getting started. 
‘Sheridan at Cedar Creek’ shows what kind 
of a man he wasin leading a broken host. 
** Douglas and the Heart of the Bruce,” “‘ God- 
frey of Bouillon at the Cosmidion Gate,”’’ and 
“John Hampden at Chalgrove Field” are 
other parallels employed by this modest author 
to illustrate the plain simplicity of his father’s 
life. It is not astonishing that he had to go 
back to ‘* Moses on Nebo” for his ‘‘ prelude ”’ 
to the end; but it is astonishing that no one 
has pointed out to him that such ‘‘illustra- 
tion’’ is the surest way of bringing into con- 
tempt a life which stands strong in its own 
dignified simplicity. 


.A very creditable example of American 
enterprise is the republication by Mr. George 
Munro, in a surprisingly short time after it 
arrived, of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament in two double numbers of the “* Sea- 
side Library.”’ In parallel columns, side by 
on the same page, is also printed the famous 
Tauchnitz Edition, Number 1000 of the Author- 
ized Version, with notes by Tischendorf. This 
combination is 2 happy thought, which enables 
the reader to have the two versions before him 
at once. The reprint is done carefully, and as 
far as our comparison goes, with very great 
accuracy. Thus far, at least, we have failed 
to detect more than one error. The type and 
paper are good.———The Companion to The 
Revised Version of the New Testament, explain- 
ing the reasons for the changes made on the 
authorized version, by Alex. Roberts, D. D., 
and published in this city by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. and by Messrs. I. K. 
Funk & Co., has already accredited itself and 
needs little further notice. It contains a re- 
sumé, in succinct form, of the reasons for and 
principles of the revi ion, with an appended 





statement of the work done by the American 
Company, of its relation to the English Com- 
pany, of the agreement between the two 
bodies, and of the points of variation from the 
English opinion to which the American revisers 
adhere. 


.-+. Those of our readers who have an interest 
in rare books, or who love rich and elegant bind- 
ings, should look over Bibliomaniain the Present 
Day in France and England ; or, Some Account of 
Celebrated Hecent Sales, Giving the Prices at which 
the more Important Books were Sold, together with 
the Prices Brought by the same Books in Previous 
Sales, From the French of Philomneste Junior. 
(New York: J. W. Bouton.) The title suffi- 
ciently describes the character of this little 
book. We may add that it 1s an exquisite speci- 
men of workmanship and contains accurate 
descriptions of rare volumes, which all book- 
lovers will find highly interesting and valuable. 
The frontispiece is a photograph of Trautz-Bau- 
gonnet, the great binder of Paris, with whom 
it is feared many secrets of the art perished. 
A notice of this remarkable man is appended 
to the volume, with a selection of the finer 
works contained in the catalogue of Mr. 
Bouton. 


.-+.The Emerson Birthday Book (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a companion vol- 
ume to the “Longfellow Birthday Book,” 
recently published by the same house. It is 
composed of delicious selections, chiefly of 
course prose, from the work of Mr. Emerson. 
It embodies his judgments on men and things 
and gives the quintessence of his thoughts and 
sentiments. It israther too bad that among 
these examples of his ripest opinion should be 
included such a purely fanciful and exploded 
speculation as his derivation of Gothie arch- 
itecture from the branching of trees ina for- 
est. The illustrations are good. The frontis- 
plece represents Mr. Emerson in his youthful 
prime. The paper and typographic execution 
are excellent. Altogether the little 32mo isa 
charming memorial of a great author, as well 
as a fragrant shrine in which to lay away the 
records of a birthday book. 


ee No Gentlemen (Chicago: Henry A. Sum- 
ner & Co.) is a bright anonymous story, pretty 
surely written by a lady (and a young lady), as 
whose supposed msiden effort it is to be com- 
meuded. There are indications of power in 
the book, but very much obscured by indica- 
tions of inexperience and immaturity. The 
author is deficient both in literary resources 
and training ; but has this good quality, that 
her spirits do not forsake her when she writes, 
To this should be added the even greater merit 
that she writes out of a pure, fresh, and 
healthy mind, and relies on the subject itself 
to awaken interest, rather than on question- 
able allusion or incident. 


....We have received Volumes VII, VIII, 
and IX of the reprint of ‘‘ Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia’’ by the American Book Exchange 
of New York, under the American title 
Library of Universal Knowledge. We have al, 
ready spoken of the new work which is pro- 
posed to be incorporated into these volumes 
as justifying the change of name and making 
the work worth more to American readers. 
The work has now progressed as far down its 
long path as the word ‘* Minnesingers,’’ which 
ends Volume [X. 


.. We have received a remarkably sensible 
and effective review of Edwin Arnold’s *‘ Light 
of Asia,’ by the Rev. G. T. Flanders, D. D., 
reprinted from the Universalist Quarterly, under 
the title Christ or Buddha. Dr. Flanders sets 
the critical passages in the two histories side 
by side, shows how small the resemblance is, 
and gives the reasons for believing that the 
slight Christian flavor they contain is a recent 
and post-Christian acquisition. 


.. The Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co. send us, 
from Chicago, a neatly-printed 12mo (pp. 256), 
containing selections from the works of the 
great preacher of Brighton, England, under the 
title of Robertson’s Living Thoughts, by Kerr 
Boyce Tupper. Professor William C. Richards 
contributes an introduction, and a full and 
carefully-prepared index at the end puts the 
contents more fully at the reader’s command. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Leypoldt, of The Publishers’ Weekly 
and Library Journal, offers a prize for a list of 
the 100 best books for a small library, exclud- 
ing a number of specified works, which are, as 
a rule, included in every library. $100 will be 
awarded in four prizes for the best lists, the 
prizes being $50, $25, $15, and $10, respectively. 
Subscribers to the above publications are 
alone entitled to compete. 


The Supreme Court of New York has 
granted the order for changing the name of 
the corporation Scribner & Co. to “‘ The Cen- 
tury Company.” The July numbers of Serib- 
ner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas will bear the new 
corporate imprint. No immediate change is 
contemplated in the names of the publications. 





Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, under the 
nom de plume of “‘Carmen Sylva,” has pub- 
lished a volume of Roumanian poems trans- 
lated into German. 

---.Three thousand copies were sold on the 
day of publication of Ross Raymond’s sum- 
mer story, ‘‘ No Laggards We,” by Ross Ray- 
mond. 

A concordance to the Revised New Testa- 
ment is being prepared in London. 

A new archeological journal, entitled Aom- 
peii, is now published in Naples. 
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Political Eloquence in Greece. Demosthenes. 
With extracts from his Orations and a Crit. 
teal Discussion of the “ Trial on the Crown.” 
By L. Brédif. Translated by M. J. pietahen, 
4. 8vo, pp. 510. Chicago: 8. C 
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the Old and New Testament Scripture. 
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London : Samuel Bagster & Sons.............. 
Records of the Past. aay aa Transla- 
tions of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monu- 
ments. Published under the ae of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology. 1. IL. 
Revpyies Texts. Second edition. hone BP. 
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My First Offer, and Other Stories. By Mary 
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186.) 4to, » Paper, pp.30. New York: Harper 
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Unbelief in °~ Fighteenth Century, as Con- 

trasted with its Earlier and Later History. 

Being the Cunningham Lectures for 1850. 
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The New Testament of —— Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Translated out of the Greek. 
Being the Version set forth A. D. 1611, com- 
pared with the Most Ancient Authorities 
and Revised A. D. 1881. (Franklin penase 
Library. No. 188.) 4to, paper, pp. 121. 
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Mistery of Woman Suffrage. Edited by Eliza- 
Ca‘ly Stanton, Susan B. Anthony. and 
Matilda Joslyn Gage. Illustrated with a | 


En ae. In two volumes. Vol. 
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Missionary Papers. By John C. Lowrie. 12mo, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
IMMENSE SALES! 


COMPANION TO THE REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Prepared by Members of both Revision Committees 
to accompany the Revision, telling just 


WHAT CHANGES WERE MADE AND WHY MADE. 


Says Dr. DEEMS: “The Companion seems to me al- 
most indispensible. Even scholars who were not at 
the meeting of the Revisers would have a wearisome 
work in seeking to discover all the he labor made, and 
to ordina’ ~~ very much net the r would be 
lost. All This is here set forth with admirable per- 
uy. The book will be of + ¥ value to 

en. I purpose to introduce it as a text- 
book in our Bible Gnases. ad 

Savs Dr. CHAMBERS, a member of the American 
Revision Committee: ‘* Many persons have expressed 
a desire that simultaneously with the issue of the 
Revised New Testament there should appear an au- 
thentic explanation of the reasons for such chan 
as will be found inits pages. ae is exactly 
fitted to meet this desire Nowhere else in 
print can be found a statement so full and exact. It 
gives all needed information.’ 

Paper, Octavo size, 25c. Cloth, 16mo, 75c. 











I. K. FUNK & CO., 
10 and 12 DEY STREET, N. Y. 


8,000 Sold on Day of Publication. 


NO LAGGARDS WE. 


By ROSS swear 

Anew Summer Novel Scenes at Newport and Old 
Point Comfort. Brilliant dialogue, exquisite plot, 
and strong character sketching. Cloth, $1; paper, 0 
cents. For sale by booksellers and newsdealers, or 

will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of pr'ce. 

GEORGE W. HARLAN, Pablisher, 
19 Park Place, N. Y. 


READY JUNE 4th, 


THE MOSAIC ERA. 


By Rev. J. MONROE CIBSON, D.D., 
Author of “ Ages Before Moses,” etc. 

One volume, cloth...........+++++ oeseeee- $1.50 
ANSON D. F.RANDOLPH &C0O., 
_900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York. 
A. A. 8. 3. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, Ty. Y. 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 


HARPER’S AMERICAN EDITIONS. 


Published this Day: 


fhe Revised Version of the New Testament of 

our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Trans- 
,ated out of the Greek: being the Version 
set forth A. D. 1611, compared with the most 
Ancient Authorities and Revised A. D. 1881. 

Printed from new brevier type avd care- 
fully read by experienced proof-readers. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. No. 188 of the Franklin 
Squ re Library. 

Also, nearly ready, in 16mo, Cloth, legibly 
printed from new brevier type, 45 cents. 

In Press, an edition in 12mo, and an ele- 
gant octavo edition from pica type. 





In Harper's Ed'tions of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament the Readings and Renderings pre” 
ferred by the American Revisers (which were con- 
signed to an Appendix by the English Committee) are 
placed as foot-notes, thus facilitating reference and 
comparison. All Harper’s Editions have marginal 
notes. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


twrSent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt nef price. 


mags of Christian Pais 


PUBLISHED WITH AND WITHOUT 


SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS FOR RE- 
SPONSIVE READING. 
Edited by Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS. 


Acompilaticn of nearly 700 of the choicest devo- 
tionai hymns in the language, with over 400 of the rich- 
est and best old and new tunes. Itis pronounced 
by the highest authorities to be the best selection of 
hymns and tunes for congregational worship ever 
offered to the churches. It is believed to be the 
cheapest hook of its kind published. Many thousand 
copies are already in use in the churches, and the re- 
ports that come to us from pastors who are using it 
are unanimous and enthusiastic in its praise. 

Atwenty-four page pamphlet, containing spectmen 
vages, testimonials, price-lists, ete., mailed to any ad- 
dress, on application to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & 00., 
Publishers, 758 Broadway, New York. 


NEW S. S. LIBRARY BOOKS. |< 


Mother Herring’s Chicken 
Little Mother Mattie 
Palace Beautiful, (Newton)............-se0ee 
I I itituratacieteepteikenitésasendees 
Master Missionaries. .............ccecccccseee 
Wise Words and Loving Deeds............. 
Duties and Duties. (Giberne)....... . oe 
Boys and Girls Playing. (Ryle)..... 
Electa, By J. M. Drinkwater........... - 
Outside the Walls, (Payne)............0...0++ 
The Violet and Lily Series. (Marshall) 

Base Masehs,. GRIM)... .6scccveccsessescovenss 


The Olive S -S. Library. 40 large 16mo 
vols.. containing 15,340 pages, in a neat 
WORE GREG. oo. ccccccccccccescccccccsccccocel NET.25 00 


Seud for our New Catalogue of 8.-S. Books. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


AT ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by ali Evangelical D s. 






























Szxp ror CaTaLocuz. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 BleeckerSt., N.Y. 


“"“KRE PREACHER,” 
by H. ZIEGLER, D. D., 

280 pp., noticed in THs INDEPENDENT of April 28th 
sold at at pes p prepete. Order from the Author 
Gelinagrove Se Sny Pa. “The Pastor” also 
‘¢ atechetics.”. by “the same, at the same price. 





IN THE 


JEWISH CHURCH.” 


The subjoined cable dispatch was printed in the 
journals of last week : “ The General Assembly of the 
Scotch Free Church have adopted, by a large major- 
ity, a resolution that, considering the nature of cer- 
tain writings of Professor W. Robertson Smith, in par- 
ticular an article on the Hebrew language and liter. 
ature in the Encycl dia Brit ica, the Assembly 
feel constrained to declare that they no longer con- 
sider it safe or advantageous for the Church that 
Professor Smith should continue to teach in one of 
her colleges.” 

The above resolution is in approval of the decision 
of the recent commission instructing Prof. Smith to 
suspend teaching his classes at Aberdeen University 
This led to the delivery of twelve lectures, at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, which have just been published 
under the title of 


The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 


The volume is reprinted here by arrangement with 
the English publishers 


One vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 





SS 5 LEcruRE-Room SEATING 





THE TAYLOR COMBINATION §. 8. CHAIR. 


Send for full a. —- a variety of Styles of 
latest pattern Settees, Chai Dy, everything for 
general seating, Black Boar Dustless Cray- 


ons, etc, 
BAKER, PRATT as co., 
198 Bond ad St.. N New York; 518 Arch St., Phila. 


THREE CHARMING ROMANCES 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE BAILIFF’S MAID. 


A Romance. From the Germanof E. MaR.1117, author 
of “Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” “The Second Wife,” 
“Gold Elsie,” etc. Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wis- 
TER. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

“One of the freshest and purest of these chqgming 
romances of rural life in German 

charming, breezy romance, with just enough of jeal- 

ousy and other trouble to give it piqu ncy. 

This is one of the best of Ge Marlitt novels. "Phila: 

delphia Evening Bulletin 

“A delightful work, in ite author’s best vein. It 
affords a charming insight into German domestic life 
and is attractive in plot and remarkabl strong in 
terization.”— Boston Saturday Evening 








foundat VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO.’S, 


~ HARPER’S 2S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, C ou 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR itp oe 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEO 1 5¢ 





t#- HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mai 
on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





A TTS STS OSE 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Indispensable articles for the tourist can be 





Nos, 234 and 285 BROADWAY, opposite the 
Post-Office. Gents’ Dressing Cases, Toilet 
Wraps, Tourists’ Writing Desks and Com- 
panions, Tourists’ Soap Boxes and Toilet 
Soaps, Patent Shawl Straps, Necessaires, 
Traveling Folding Mirrors, Lunch Compan- 
tons, Portable Inkstands, Fine Note P. pers 
and Envelopes, etc., etc. 





“Of making many books there is noend.”"—Ecc. xii, 12. 
Established : e 

; R’S SON. 

Neat and Elegant Bookbinding. pe the plainest to 

the most elaborate styles. Specimens on Exhibition. 

Save agents’ commission STREET. direct to 


-¥. 
A file of N. Y. mee 1847, and "Times, to date, and 
odd numbers for sale. 


50 All Chromo Cards, new & elegant design Bouquets, 
of Flowers, Pond Lilies, Sea-view, Fruit, Violets, Cu 
pids, etc. Name on,10c. Star Printing Co., Northtord, Ct. 








50° ards,Chromo, Motto,Roses,etc. ‘allnew style name 
on,10c, Ag’tasamples 10c. G. "A. Spring,Nort ford, Ct. 








EDUCATION. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


opens October oh, 1881. Address tbe Dean, 
E. H. BENNETT, LL. D.. 
36 Bromfield Be "Boston, Mans. 
AMER. § SCHOOL INSTITUTE, Egtab. 1855. 
A reliable Educational Businesss Burea 
1. Aids all who want well-qualified Teachers. 
2. Gives Parents information of 
> Re ~~ skilled teachers wanting positions. 
. Sells and Rents School pert 
SCHERMERHORN, A.M., ws Secretary, 
= East lath St.. near Fifth Avenue, New 


“MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMIN ARY. 
Women. Observatory, cabi 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board 
and as an, $f ‘Sayear. Address 

RD, Principal, South Hadley, Mase. — 
UNION COLLEGE, 

Alumni Day, June 2ist. Commencement, June 22d. 
Examinations for admission, June 23d and 24th and 
Sept. 12thand13th. Add ress E. M. , Tamms, Regist rar, 
for Catalogues, Schenectady, N. Y. 


RY cuaeree i & MILITARY ACADE- 
MY, CHESTE. ns Sep — gt Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry. jassics, on English. De- 
grees conferred. Col. EO. HYATT, President. 


DINCKNEY "2 AOEECY, OK SCHOOLS 


Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2 Supplies Teachers witb | Aan nal 
8. Sells and Rents School Propertie 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives "information of 














Good Schools 
Publishes v A i” School and Celtic Bi Directory. 
TESWORTH P 


Domestic Sutiding. o— qoattees and *Vesrtecnth 
treet, New Yor 








THE EICHHOFS. 


A Novel. From the Corman “ Honsrs Von REICHEN 
BACH. Translated a L. WISTER, translator 
of “ The Second Wife,” old Mam’ selle’s Secret,” 
etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. 

“A thoroughly pleasing Bho a will be read 
with well-sustained interest to the end.”—New York 
Evening Post. 

“The tale is full of point and possesses unfi 
interest. The plot is strong, the characters are forc- 
ibly drawn, and the incidents telling in the extreme.” 
Philadelphia Chrontcle-Heraid. 


Conrad Hagen’s Mistake. 


A Novel. From the German of Orro Roquetrs. 
Translated by Mrs. SaMUEL A. CrROZER. 12mo. 
Extracloth. $1.25. 

“A well-written a of German domestic and art 

| dam antmation tn th vigorously-drawn charac’ \ 

dan animation in th @ narrative quite uncommon 

in’ German fc '—Boston Saturday Evening 
ette. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt oft the price, b; sad 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


7 ‘ Trey each, formerly $1 to $1.25 each; 
3 CEN i's I. Macaulay’ ne Lite of Feed erick 





the Great. II. Carlyle’s Lite of Robert Burns. al. La- 
martine’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots. IV. Thos hes’ 
Manliness 4 ‘ ET SO 


if ‘— cach, formerly #1 
&) each: IL. Arnold Light 
of Asia. IT. Golds ‘mith’ s Vicar of Wakefield. III. Baron 


SIX CENTS, Bunyan’s Pil, 





Munchausen's Travels and Seeing Adventures. For 


ed ¢ :talogue sent free. AMERICAN BOO PECH ANGE, 
John B. Alden Manager, Tribune Building, New York. 





50 cts._THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. Oxford Faltion. 
~—e Cloth-bound; flexible; red ed 1. Pages 

%, MISTORY OF REV SION ARD. c ge axb Lis KENDERIKG .G8 PR ceFER RED 

LO. 3G Vesey St. 


a 
With MARGINAL NOT 
BY AMERICAN COMMITTEE. 1 co 


95c. 
NOW. This appears but once. he LEG E 


A atherized ww. American 


2.40, postpaid.to clubs onl! 
N.Y (Room 2). COMPLETE EDITION 





WADSWOR TH BROTHERS & HOWL.A.VD, 


MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ° 


ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
| STATIONERY, 


MA'THEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, Etc. 
No. 84 Washington Street and No. 46 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues free, upon application. 





ing bills. 





J. W. DBAUGHADAY 


An bey eae a—_ it. to $175. 
guaranteed. HO TO PRINT wm all the FE, Address the Fedcew ant 
Co., 72x Chestuut St., 





iat ING. Send 3 cont stamp p Ser nee 
food age pamphlet, entitle 
Té Pri NT, illustrating -anid 
vous MODE the world-renowned 
MODEL PRESS 


Hand and foot power. Business men are 


all their print- 


everywhere using it, thereby savi 
; E, ress absolutely 


Prices sean teen Every 








and Finest Royal Oo- 
fave okarge ty [oo Saion witha 
latory of its Ke- 

wie at all former Versions. 


paid eo Outfit, post- 
gn Stet ~ | — 7 eta, Address 


ONES BROS. & in 


Or Rone oo PW 
ji ‘Sines Philadelphia, 
‘aye Bet teow ay any 
other edition. Send 3 
t onee. 


pee] OSLAMENL 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WI L- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 
are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
whereby from one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 
the sale of Sewing-Machines, as all the machines made 
in the > pass (ony years are wearing out and must 
be replace r terms and furt siver particulars ad- 

Gress WILSON SEWING-MACHINE CO., Chicago, i 


(OEE MARE. THE POMELSESUNe 


clls Mow 
Cure for Bick, suage Ch ren, Trane celdents 
te rtal fom. 


sppy. and ae a sifu 8 ne 

appy. an ots of other 
things which COMPLETE: every house- 
keeper wants to know, he most attract interesting 


and useful Home Book ever published. Fully endorsed 











y Cle oF, holars, the Press, and thousands of Prac- 
theal Housekeepers. H vine paper, Clear 
type, Besutifa ind- 


ings. Low price, Stl 
everywhere, Full description and terms free. Addres 


J. Cc. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTS 
ws ANTED Moet 
FOR ooMPLEre 


mente by 200 ablestgcholars. Adapted toall; embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. John; tables showing time of 
each patriarch , prophet an‘ king; authorship and dates of 
books of Bible; how the earth was eopled from Noah; par- 
ables and miracles of Old and New Testaments: the twent: 
four Sermons of Christin their order: the eighteen mirac s 
cfthe Apostles. 1020 pages, 475 illustrations, price .$2.15.. 
Extraterms. Selling fast. Agents making e200 to 
smonth Bradley Garretson & © 





$100 
0.. 6 N. 4th St., Palle 


AG ENTS of energy and industry can earn 


from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 

ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 

Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN. 

MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 

works ever published. Send for particulars and terms. 
Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 


5 Dey Street, New York City. 

TED A LADY OF GOOD ADDRESS, IN 

each Town or Township, to engage 

or NTE to sell an article that is wanted in one 
Sam ples free No bp = 4 No load to 

es £c0., 


Sam AMES H. JO 
x BOS, Pitteburee Pa Pa. er-unemes 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
The New Sunday Schoo! Song Book 


T ano VOCE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. K. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation & 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore spegueled, and that the a ork contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new as can 
be found in no other similar collection, 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (32 
pages larger than the ordinary size) beautifully 
pr — 1h on ne, toned paper, handsomely and durably 

oar 

Price 23. 60 Per dozen by oupeene, 35 cents by 
mail. ae sin, Ty ng copy (board covers) mailed 

2 cen 
“HEART AND VOICE will be supplied by all 
post rons music dealers at publishers’ prices. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


No. 3 Union Square, N. NL Yes oc incinnatt, 0. 0. 


RIGHT CEMS, ne 


By the author of “SONGS OF VIC- 
rORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 


Over 2000 Copies sold before its issue from 
the Press, one party ordering 1000, 
It contains 160 pages of sparkling ‘‘Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c 
(s the ‘‘Gem’’ that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 35c: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG —_—| “SILVERY 
TREASURY” | ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pases of | The latest and best Sing: 
Choice Music for Sab-| ing book for Primary 
path Schools, &c. Sabbath Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40, 


We will send aspecimen copy of EACH of these 
900ks on receipt of §Q cents. 4 
Address all orders, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & | BRO. 
ORK, FA. 


DR. 2. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 

















‘THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the following named tine Steci Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to a address upon receipt of the 
very low prices p 


ENGRAVING Ss. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE *—EMANCIPA- 
ss Bing LAMATION," by Ritchie. Size 
of 8 jp BBs cas ccccscogecsecccsscscccccosoes g2 
The same, in Artist's Proof, apne d and attested 
F. B. Carp miter, the rtist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engra 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ND, I oon s ascactagcccontncsshangtgseccconsas 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. HL 
Ritchie, pre Anerevee 










EX-PRESIDEN 
EX-VICE. PRES. HENRY Wil! 
EX-VICE PRESIDENT SCH 


GSO, WOR ccc caspoecsevececsscensoces 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.. ban 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........... 100 

All of the above are gee on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “ INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN. 
By yoo ." ammo Bound in Cloth. 





‘Cloth. to pages 

Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

251 Broadway New York, 


FILES FOR THF INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so wuny inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to onpply those whe 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and iooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usnai 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 





‘Tne Geueral Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church met in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Thursday, May 19th, as we announced 
last week. There was a close contest for 
the honor of the moderatorsbip between Dr. 
Henry Darling, of Albany, N. Y., and Dr 
Wm. E. Moore (the compiler of the Digest 
of the Assembly), of Columbus, Ohio. Dr. 
Darling was finally elected, by a vote of 
266 to 210, and made a capital presiding 
officer. Upon a motion of E. P. Hum- 
phrey, D.D., LL.D., all titles were omitted 
on the roll and official proceedings of the 
Assembly, except that of Reverend, where- 
ever it was absolutely necessary to distin 
guish a minister froma layman. There being 
time for unofficial matters, it was permitted 
to Dr. G. W. Musgrave, a delegate fifty years 
before, to address the Assembly, which 
he did in a stirring and hearty way 

On Friday the orders of the day were 
substantially fixed ond the docket correct- 
ed to correspond. Some debate was caused 
by a proposition for a Triennial Assembly; 
but it was voted down. The morning 
broken-English 
speech from Signor Gavazzi, who advo- 
cated the cause of the Free Italian Church. 
A salutation from the Southern Presby- 
terians was received and cordially answered, 


closed with a fiery and 


applause being given to the announcement. 
Quite a breeze was, however, stirred up on 
the subject of the Week of Prayer. The 
sense of the Assembly was plainly that the 
present program of_the Evangelical Alli- 
ance was not satisfactory; but that they 
would not repeat the experiment of Jast 
vear and make a program distinctively 
Presbyterian. A motion to change the day 
of prayer for colleges back from January 
to its old place in February was referred, 
with this other business, to a special com- 
mittee. Dr. Conway and five others think, 
with great probability, that it will.be done. 





‘ 


Some discussion was also bad as to the | 


dearth of men for the ministry, and the pol- 
icy of the present secretary of education, 
Dr. Poor, was commended 

On Friday night a large meeting was held 
on behalf of the Sunday-school cause, espe- 
cially Presbyterian Sunday-schools. The 
speakers were the Rev. James A. Worden, 
secretary of the Sabbath-school work of the 
Presbyterian Board, and Dr. John Hall, of 
New York. Mr. Worden contended. that 
the Sabbath-school saould be under the 
immediate control of the Session, and said, 
in effect, that it were better to have no 
Sabbath-school than to have it managed by 
any other authority. He complained that 
in the voluntary system of teachers about 
one-half of the teachers are incompetent. 
He claimed that the pastors should train 
the teachers. ‘Toward the close the speaker 
asked why, with 60,000 teachers in our Sun- 
day-schools, we have less than one per cent. 
of conversions reported from the whole 
Church in a year 

On Saturday the morning session was 
quite brief, in order that the Assembly might 
make its proposed excursion to Niagara 
Falls 

The matters which huve engaged the 
greatest attention of the Assembly have been 
such as were vital to its work as a denom- 
ination. Home and foreign missions were 
fully and thoroughly considered. The 
freedmen received an amount of attention 
and sympathy greater than usual. Two of 
them, Chavis and McCurdy, made excel- 
lent speeches, and created a fine impres- 
sion as to the solidity and dignity of their 
style of work. 

Another matter of vital consequence was 
the reorganization of syneds. By the an- 
swer to the overture sent down a year ago, 
it appears that a heavy majority ef presby- 
teries favored the plan. Its practical bear- 
ing is to increase the power of the synods, 
by making them the courts of last appeal in 
all cases of discipline, while it leaves doc- 
trinal points to be determined by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, This involved the nature 
of the synods themselves, and they are 
now, by vote and after long discussion, 


made conterminousin most cases with the‘ 


boundaries of states and become delegated 
bodies. New York State, Pennsylvania, 


THE INDEPENDENT 





“Illinois, Towa—all become single synods. 
This takes effect in 1882, Jauuary 2d. 
Thus the fall meetings of synods will be 
held as usual, and the reports to the next 
General Assembly will be the same as to 
this present one; but after that the re- 
ports will be upon a pew basis, 

The most interesting debate was that on 
the report of the Committee on the Revision 
of the Book of Discipline. The Committee 
had asked time and desired to report prog- 
ress. Dr. Humphrey offered a series of in- 
structions, which it was thought would 
hamper the Committee, and even preveut 
them from reconstructing the Form of 
Government. Dr. Paxton made a speech 
on the same side of the question. A great 
deal of feeling was stirred up between the 
New and the Old School men, which judi- 
cious speeches allayed. A motion to re- 
Meve the Committee of the daty of revising 
the Form of Government, with which it 
was charged by three previous Assemblies, 
was carried, 

In this Assembly the rights of the Indian 
tribes have also had a hearing, and the per- 
manent committee will consist largely of 
gentlemen resident in Washington, D. C., 
who will be capable of efficient official aid 
to the cause. It is not yet appointed; but 
it has been voted and the moderator is to 
choose the members of it. 

In another matter, also, the Assembly is 
decidedly conspicuous. It deals directly 
with the unemployed ministers and vacant 
churches, reiterating the old Presbyterian 
principle of the episcopal rights of pres- 
bytery. The bearing of the plan adopted 
will be to provide churehes with more fre- 
quent preaching, and also to provide mip- 
isters with a more frequent opportunity to 
serve them. While it may be doubtful 
whether sdme classes of churches and min- 
isters may come under this regulation, with 
perfect satisfaction, it is not doubtful, it is 
said, that they have a remedy—the vacant 
church by securing permission to supply 
its own pulpit, and the unemployed minis- 
ter by securing permission on bis part to 
labor -beyond the bounds of his preshby- 
tery. The evils of au irresponsible fashion 
like that at present prevailing, some say, 


| grow more and more manifest every day 





The Assembly was heartily pleased with 
the plan, and endorsed it earnestly and with 
but slight debate. 

On the whole, says one of the commis- 
sioners, a notable Western man, “the 
Assembly is au able one. The great diffi- 
culty is its excessive numbers, It ought 
to be reduced one-half. It now costs the 
Church about $40,000 each year—more 
than is received in a whole year by several 


! of our boards of Christian benevolence: 


but who shall reduce it, when the money 
comes from the strong churches and the 
votes from the weaker as well as the strong- 
er presbyteries, and all our men on the 
frontier desire to take a trip, without cost 
to themselves, as often as possible?” 


THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


THe three great National Missionary 
Socicties of the Baptist denomination held 
their annual meetings in Indianapolis from 
May 18th to 25th. Of late years they have 
been held in the East; for the last two 
years at Saratoga, New York. Asa neces- 
sary’ result of this, the societies have re- 
ceived but a small portion of their support 
from the West. One reason for holding 
the auniversaries in the East generally is 
that there are but few places in the West 
having a sufficiently large Baptist popula- 
tion to entertain the delegates. It has 
come about that free entertainment is rare- 
ly provided, the delegates being assigned to 
various hotels, where they pay from $1 to 
$3 per day. At the meetings just closed 
in the ‘‘ Hoosier capital,” nearly 2,000 
Baptists, strangers to the city, were gath- 
ered together. Of these probably 300 were 
entertained by friends; the rest went to 
hotels and boarding-houses. It was thought 
best this year to present a longer program: 
but it seemed to be the general conviction 
at the close of the meetings that their 
length caused so great weariness as greatly 
to detract from their pleasure and profit. 

The first series of meetings were those of 
the American Baptist Publication Society. 
Under their auspices, as a prelude to the 
regular sessions, a ‘‘ National Baptist San: 








day-school Institute” was held. Address- 
es were delivered on the mission of the 
Sunday-school, ou memorizing Scripture, 
on teaching Baptist doctrine systematically 
in the Sunday-school, and on the use of the 
Baptist lesson helps. The evening was 
made the occasion for extending a welcome 
from the churches and people of the city 
to the delegates. Governor Porter, in his 
address of welcome, dwelt at length upon 
the service which Baptists have rendered 
the cause of religious liberty. "= 

On Tuesday, the 19th, the Publication 
Society’s sessions began in earnest. The 
annual report gave evidence of prosperity. 
The receipts in the Business Department 
for the last year were $326,820, an increase 
of $45,549 over last year. The Missionary 
Department received $94,317, showing an 
increase of $26,020. Thirty-seven colpor- 
teurs have been at work and thirty-two 
Fifty- 
seven new publications were issued and 
149,250 copies of these were printed. The 
Society has made some progress in doing 
Bible work, and offers to undertake as much 
of this as donors of funds may desire. Dr. 
J. A. Brosdus, president of Louisville The- 
ological Seminary, preached the annual de- 
nominational sermon, on ‘‘ The Duty of 
Baptists to Teach their Distinctive Views.” 
The sermon isto be priuted in pamphlet 
form and a copy isto be placed in the 
hands of every Baptist pastor. 

The afternoon and evening sessions were 
given to addresses on Sunday-school mis- 
sionary work. Friday morning, the 20th, 
was given to the consideration of Bible 
work. The Bible question was the central 
feature of these anniversaries. Compara- 
tively few, it is said, are concerned one way 
or the other inthe movement. One per- 
son feels a special call of Heaven directing 
him to disseminate a pure (/, ¢., as Baptists 
account pure) version of the Seriptures, both 
in America and in mission-fields abroad; 
another lends the power of his fiery elo- 
quence to the movement, some four or five 
missionaries feeling that the boards of the 
societies move too slowly and give too 
sparingly: and the representatives of 
these societies are about all, according to 
some, who take the matter to heart. The 
great body of the Baptists care more for 
peace and harmony than to take sides in 
the movement. This was quite evident at 
the anniversaries. The feeling seemed to 
prevail that enough machinery already ex- 
ists to do all needed Bible-work, and that 
another organization was superfluous. On 
the question of translating and not trans- 
ferring baptizo (Bazrcw) in the translations of 
missionaries, only one sentiment prevailed. 
There was a division touching the question 
of its rendering in English. 

The sessions of the Foreign Missionary 
Society were held on Saturday, the 21st, and 
Monday, the 23d. 

The Missionary Union lamented that 
funds had not come to them in sufficient 
quantity to permit any aggressive work. 
They had simply been able to hold their 
own, Applications for appointment to 
mission-fields had been received, but the 
applicants thus far had almost always named 
the fields to which they desired to he cent. 
Men were urgently wanted in the Telugu 
Mission, in India, asd in the mission in 
Upper Burmah, but were not forthcoming. 
The forces of Baptist missions are as fol- 
lows: in Burmah, 92 missionaries and 21,- 
968 members; in Assam, 19 missionaries 
and 1,616 members; in Telugu Country, 
22 missionaries and 17,017 members; in 
China, 26, missionaries and 1,492 members; 
in Japan, 11 missionaries and 133 members; 
and in Europe, 47,056 members. Mr. 
Robert Arthington has offered to the Mis- 
sionary Union $35,000 for a new mission 
in the Soudan, Africa, provided $15,000 be 
raised for this purpose in this country. 
The executive board are to consider it. 
The income for 1880-81 was $313,774. The 
Missionary Union offered, as they have here- 
tofore done, to furnish all funds needed for 
the Bible-work in foreign fields. The mis- 
sionaries present, representitig the Telugu, 
the Burman, the Chinese and Japanese 
missions, bore testimony to the. readiness 
with which their request for funds for Bible- 
work had been responded to by the Union. 

Sunday, the 22d, was ‘‘Sermon-Day,” 
The annual sermons before each of the 
societies. were preached at this time. At 
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the conclusion of the evening’s service an 
event unusual to these meetings took place. 
Eight persons were baptized by the Rev. H. 
C. Mabie, pastor of the First Baptist church 
of Indianapolis. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the Home 
Mission Society met. An unusually joy- 
ful report was presented. They have great- 
ly extended their line of operations, and 
have received a heartier support from the 
churches. The total receipts were $235,- 
032, being $69,580 more than last year. 
The Women’s Societies now heartily co- 
operate with the main society and with 
each other. The laborers are distributed as 
follows: in the Eastern States, 9; if the 
Middle States, 11; in the Southern States, 
86; in the Western States, including 25 on 
the Pacific Coast, 286. Among the Indians 
this Society works for the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Semi- 
noles. They have missions among the Chi- 
nese in Portland, Oregon, and Oakland, 
California; also among the French in New 
England, the Germans of the West, the 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes of the 
Northwest, and the Freedmen of the 
South. One missionary is located in Utah, 
‘* where Satan’s seatis,” and one is appointed 
for Mexico. The rest of its work is in aid- 
ing feeble churches and in looking after 
English-speaking settlers in the West. Next 
year the Home Mission Society celebrates 
its jubilee. By the time the sessions of this 
Society began the delegates were thorough- 
ly tired and there was a perceptible falling 
off in the attendence. Addresses were de- 
livered on the various missions of the So- 
ciety, some seventeen or eighteen of these, 
besides a large number of 
speeches. 

On the whole, the sessions just closed are 
counted the best that have been held for 
many years. There was a generally favor- 
able report of the past year’s work. An 
unusually kind and Christian spirit was 
manifest. There were plenty of oppor 
tunities for lively discussions, but a mag- 
navimous feeling prevailed. The general 
impression touching the Bible question is 
expressed by the closing wor's of the pres- 
ident of the Missionary Union, Dr. G. D. 
Boardman, when he said: ‘*‘ We may regard 
this question as finally closed, not to tx 
opened again, either orally or through the 
press,” 


extempore 





By the praiseworthy enterprise of the Lon 
don agent of the Associated Press we are given. 
with tolerable fullness, the action of the Free 
Church Assembly on the case of Professor 
Robertson Smith in advance of the arrival of 
our foreign files. On the 23d of May the As- 
sembly adopted a resolution approving -the 
action of the Commission last Fall in directing 
that Professor Smith should not teach his 
classes in Aberdeen College until the meeting 
of Assembly. The vote was 449 to 218. The 
Assembly also adopted, by a large majority, « 
resolution declaring that, considering the na- 
ture of certain writings of Professor Robertson 
Smith, in particular an article on the Hebrew 
language aod literature, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the Assembly feel constrained to 
declare that they no longer consider it safe or 
advantageous for the Church that Professor 
Smith should continue to teach in one of her 
colleges. Professor Smith’s friends appealed 
to the Assembly to give him a trial before his 
Presbytery; but this was denied. This action 
did not deprive the Professor of his chair, but 
declared that he ought to be deprived of ft. 
It was hoped he would resign, and thus the 
raising of an important legal question would 
be avoided; but, as he did not do so, 
Dr. Adam, on the 26th, moved to retire 
the Professor from his chair on full salary. 
Mr. Guthrie, the legal adviser of the Church, 
told the Assembly that by the law of the 
Chureh professors held their chairs by the 
aame tenure as that by which clergymen held 
their churches—uamely, ad vitam ant en/pam 
(for life or until dismissed for misconduct), 
and, if they dismissed Prof. Smith from his 
chair summarily, they reduced the tenure not 
only of professors, but of ministers to that of 
tenancy at will. At present ministers vote in 
parliamentary elections on their manses, be- 
cause they are believed to be life tenants ; but, 
if this decision is adhered to, the right of Free 
Church ministers to the franchise will be liable 
to challenge in the registration courts. After 
a six hours’ discussion, Dr. Adam’s motion 
was carried, the vote being 394 to 231. Pro- 
fessor Smith said the motion proposed to leave 
bim his salary, but he would never consent to 
eat the bread of a Church which did not per- 
mit him to serve it. Dr. Adam’s motion, he 
said, would raise a spirit in the Church -which 
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had been raised !n times past in every Church 
in Scotlend—vamely, a spirit of rebellion 
against lordly power. 


. The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church met May 26th in Pitts- 
burgh. D. W. Wilson, D.D., of Burgettstown, 
Pa., was elected moderator. The subjects of in- 
strumental music and exclusion of Bible songs 
were among the subjects to be considered. 
The Church has gained only about 818 mem- 
bers the past year, the total being 82,937. 
There are 704 ministers, 814 congregations, 
and 768 Sunday-schools. The total of contribu- 
tions was $853,451. In the Southern Assembly 
at Staunton, Va., Dr. Mullaly made a personal 
explanation, denying that he was “ bitterly” 
opposed to sending Christian greeting to the 
Northern Assembly. He objected to the word 
“bitterly.” He presented a formal protest 
against the action of the Assembly. The 
proposition to revise the hymn-book was earn- 
estly debated. The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Assembly is in session in Austin, ‘Texas. 


.-The business meeting of the English 
Congregational Union was one of the longest 
and most exciting ever held. The election for 
chairman for 1882 took place, with the result 
already announced, Dr. Parker being defeated 
by Mr. MacFayden, by a vote of 726 to 479. 
While the vote was being counted a resolution 
moved by Mr. Statham was being discussed. 
It proposed to do away with the present sys 
tem of nominating the chairman and elect him 
in open assembly, the four names having the 
highest number of votes to be read out and 
the selection to be made by ballot from this 
number. The debate was exciting, after 
which the resolution was carried by a large 
majority. The subject of Dr. Allon’s address 
as chairman was ‘* Congregationalism.”’ 


..The General Council of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, the eighth of the series, has 
been in session in this city, beginning May 
25th. Six bishops, twenty-seven presbyters, 
and thirty-five lay deputies were in attendance. 
It was moved that an article declaring belief 
in everlasting punishment in Hell of the wick- 
ed condemned by Christ be added to articles 
of religicn. A contest occurred over the mo- 
tion to refer to a committee, several energetic- 
ally opposing the motion to refer. It was 
flually referred, after a motion to lay it on the 
table had failed. 


..The General Confereuce of the United 
Brethren in Christ has re-elected for the ensu- 
tng four years Bishops Glossbrenner, Weaver, 
Dickson, and Castle, and chosen E. B. Kep- 
bart to the same office. W. J. Shuey was 
elected publishing agent ; J. W. Hott, editor of 
The Religious Telescope ; and D. K. Flickinger, 
missionary secretary. The publishing agent’s 
report indicated great prosperity in the book 
business. The net profits the past four years 
were $48,197. Last year they were $18,120, and 
in 1878, $5,691. 


..A controversy, according to the Canada 
papers, is in progress between the Archbishop 
of Quebec, Dr. Taschereau, and the Bishop of 
Montreal, Dr. Fabre, over the establishment 
of a branch of the Laval University, in Mon- 
tresl. The authorities of Montreal College 
oppose this movement, and some strong words 
are passing between the two prelates. 


.-The American Unitarian Association 
reports receipts for the year of $128,803, and a 
balance of neariy $5,000 on hand. Of the 
$123,612 expended $56,144 was invested. The 
General Fund amounts to $98,027, the Hay- 
ward Fund to $23,000, the Peistins Fund to 
$2,228.50, the King Fund to $10,000, and the 
Lienow Trust Fund to $4,379.50. 


...-The General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States (German) met in 
Tiffin, O., May 18th, in triennial session. 
Jeremiah H. Good, D.D., of Ohio, was chosen 
president. The report of the Peace Commis- 
sion appointed to harmonize the two parties 
in the Church, was unanimou sly adopted, after 
a temperate discussion. 


.-The Synod of the Northern Province of 
the Moravian Church has been held at Bethle- 
bem, Penn. Questions of finance and the plan 
of union with the Southern Province were 
considered. The results have not yet been 
published. 


.... The General Conference of the Congrega- 
tional Methodist Church has just been held in 
Fredonia, Ga. Two representatives were ap. 
pointed to the Ecumenical Methodist Confer- 
ence—the Rev. Messrs. Huddleston and Mc- 
Daniel. 


..The Congregational Publishing Society 
reports total sales of $84,312 for the past year, 
against $80,088 in the previous year. There is 
a balance on hand of $4,739. 


.... The General Synod of the Disestablished 
Charech of Ireland received a report from *the 
Tepresentative body, stating that the capital 


News of the Week. 


THe Land Bill still meets with persistent op- 
position in the House of Commons, and its 
ultimate fate is somewhat hidden in doubt. 
Mr. Parnell’s intention is to defeat the Bill, 
without seeming to oppose it ; but he makes no 
secret of his hostility to the measure. Mean- 
while, the Irish difficulties continue and the 
arrests under the Coercion Act increase. Mr. 
Brennan, Secretary of the Land League, was 
arrested at Dublin, on Monday of last week, 
and a stormy debate arose in the House the 
following day, in consequence thereof, the 
Home Rulers speaking with much violence. 
Incendiarism is reported in several parts of 
Ireland and several serious encounters between 
the constabulary and tenantry, arising from pro- 
cess serving. Mass meetings will be held in 
England and Scotland by those in sympathy 
with the Land Leaguers. 





....The Franco-Tunisan Treaty has passed 
the French Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 
453 tol. Italy is still distrustful and $2,000,- 
000 will be voted to the ordinary war expendi- 
ture. General Gartbaldi has written a letter 
on the situution, expressing displeasure at the 
action of France and urging the Italian Goy- 
ernment to demand the complete independence 
of Tunis. In the meantime, the new Italian 
ministry is meeting with determined hostility 
from the opposition journals. The Bey of 
Tunis has received threatening letters from 
the Porte and his formal deposition is prob- 
able. 

ecoul A steamboat disaster, attended with 
great loss of life occurred at London, Ont., on 
the 24th instant, the occasion being an excur- 
sion in celebration of the Queen’s birthday. 
Phe Victoria, a steamer plying on the River 
Thames, capsized, when overcrowded, aud 
nearly two hundred and fifty passengers lost 
their lives. 

.-The Russian Revolutionists have an- 
awered the Czar’s manifesto by a second utter- 
ance, dwelling on the misery of the peasantry 
and denouncing the imperial counselors. The 


disturbances at Odessa still continue, and re- 
ports from other places show that the persecu- 
tion of the Jews has not abated. 


..General Grant, in company with Captain 
Eads, has left Mexico for New Orleans, 


-Hamburg has accepted the terms on 
which she is to enter the Zollverein. 


...- The British troops have been ordered to 
withdraw from Afghanistan. 


/Malitholionigue 


The English Extract of Malt and Hops. 
The most delightful Tonic known. 











An invaluable drink for nursing mothers. 





Has réceived the nigh est recommend- 
ation from the Medical | aculty, 


Is a certain and sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
Wakefulness and Nervous Debility. 


Sold by Grocers as and Druggists. 
E. C. Hazarp & Co., Importers, 
New York. 


SEWER-GAS 
CREMATOR| 


THE PERFECT WAY I8 TO CREMATE YOUR 
SEWER-GAS. 


The Sewer-Gas Cremator burns up sewer-gas, de- 
stroys all disease germs, diphtheria, typhoid and 
other zymotic diseases, gives pure air to the house, 
banishes malaria, makes the bath-room as sweet as 
the parlor. 

In use for two years. Never failed in a single in- 
stance. Will be put in free of expense and need not 
be paid for until tested and found to give perfect 
satisfaction. Call and see the Cremator at work at 


No. 1367 Broadway 
AND 














IRAPEREGO 
Shirts 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 


Special Orders at 
Short Notice. 


PERFECT FIT. 
__128 & 1H Fulton 8t. 







No. 58 Broadway. : 
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without pain or expense, sent Ly ae postage to 
readers who mention this m receipt of 15 
one. Agents wanted, A very tberal discount made. 
MAJOR CEMENT M’F’G CO., 282 William Street, N. Y. 
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fund is now $35,162,635. 
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A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


SETH C. KEYES. 


DANIEL T. WILSON. 








SPRING STYLES 


OF FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES. 


FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 
VICTORIAS, VILLAGE CARTS, 


CABRIOLETS. LANDAUS, 
T-CARTS, LANDAULETS, 
DOG-CARTS, BROUGHAMS, 


PHAETONS, and ROAD WAGONS, 
Nos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST., N. Y. 


7 ROBINSON’S 
SU RE. & URE 


RHEUMATISM 


NE VRALGIA, 
and remeuy for diseases arising from an impure 
state of the blood. P Antidote for Malaria. « 
Prices 50c, and $1.0 Can he at by mail. 

- W.F OBINSON &s 

Send for Circular. 184 reonwt ich St., N. ¥. 
Ay Mineral Spring Water, from Harrison, Me. 
ure, delightful water, without taste or odor, un- 
dountedly efficacious = Kidney, Stomach, Blood, and 
Malarial disorders. The claims of Summit Water are 
supported od prominent ple who have been cured 
by tts use. YERS, SuTER & Co., 304 rn » A 


- HOTELS, BOARD, at. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Asa SUMMER HOME itis unsurpassed in elegance 
of finish, completeness of appointments, and select 
society. it is beautifully located, with am ee srounde, 
neer Sd nian AU seta its hotels, and 
class T and otherbatha. ‘tous “all 
the Fk and largely patronized. 


Columbian Hotel, 


SARATOGA, N. Ye, 
OrposiTE CONGRESS PRRK. 
OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCTOBER Isr. 
’ Cc. E. PALMER, Proprieter. 
H. G, PEABODY, Clerk. 


KENMORE, 


Kina corner h Pear and Columbia 


nee in the <i efty and Is within 
ate nYistance of Depots New Capitol, ana al all 
Public aidings 
FIRST CLASS IN Bvary RESrect. 
AKE, Proprietoi 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, — 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan); 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


WI HITE MOUNTAINS. 


' THE MAPLEWOOD, 
Bethlehem, | 
The Palace Hotel of he Mountains. 
The elevation, with its Rete. re, X air, isa apectfic for 
Hay Fever, Cholera, and 
Accommodations for 500. aan June 4 Oetober, 
o. EAVEY. 


HOTEL FENIMORE, 


G. L. PEABODY, Manager, 

» JAMES BUNYAN, Proprietor, 
will open June 20th. First-class, with all modern 
improvements. Fine boating and fishing. For terms, 
etc. address 

HOTEL FENIMORE, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 


11th to October 1st. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO, 


CARRQUTON HOTEL. 


Rat MF $250 per day, ac- 
outs to location of rooms. 
Extra harges for Parlors, Baths, and Double Rooms, 
according to size. The most convenient and latest: 
built of ey ? = “city. 
ines of city passenger 
¥. w. COLEMAN. ™ Manager. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 












































Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors, 
ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, 
centrally located, between the United States and 








Solid Silverware. 


THEopoRE B. Srarr, 


JEWELER, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
bet. 25th and 26th Streets, 
offers a large and select assortment of 
REPOUSSE SILVERWARE, 
qomertinn full Services of Family and Presentation 


Plate of ENTIRELY NEW DESI NS. CONFINED TO 
THIS ESTABLISHMENT, small Table Ware, and nu 


slightly higher rates, 
Visits, if for inspection only, are particu- 
larly invited. 
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Richfield Springs, Otsego Co., N. Y. 


The American Hotel, entirely renovated and re 
fitted and with additions of over 200 feet for new 
— rooms, kitchéns, and laundry, opens June 25th. 

icular attention has been given to making the 
aratnage and sanitary onpaae ~ nis perfect, and the 
house is freshly wemeee and red and has new 
carpets, beds, bedding, ete throughout, and will 
be, my opened for business, in —- et order, from 
he most fastidious 
could rh It has 200 sleeping apartments, in sin- 
gle, double, and extra large pomely rooms, all of 
which have a pleasant outlook, are cheerful, spacious, 
and handsomely furnished. 

Richfield is noted for its curative oprings, pure and 
invigorating air, charming drives and walks, delight- 
ful scenery, and the pees of societ 

The Américan Hotel has the finest location ini this 
beautiful village, and, with LT] one ements now 
made, is most attractive, bet ite the park and 

rounds of the Spring House, to v ich ite guests have 

ree access at all times, 


URIA H. WELCH, Proprietor. 
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EW YORK AND PuILA a w E 
BOUND BROO s LIX 
for TRENTON AND )’ HIT. ‘ADE LPHIA. 
COMMENCING MAY 80TH, iss] 

Leave New York from station C. tt R. of N. J., foot 
of Liberty Street, for Philade Iphia. 

Ninth and Green Strects, at 7:45, 9.30, 11:15 a. m.; 
1:30, 4, 4:30, 5:30, 7, 12 Pp. mM. On Sunday at 8:45 a. M.; 
5:30, 12 P. M. 

er bays and Berks Streets, at 5:30, 7:45, 11:15 a. m.; 
1:30, 4 5:30, 7 P. M. mn Sunday at 8:45 A.M 

For'trénton, Warren, and Tucker Stre ets, 5:30, 7:45, 

11:15 a. Mw; 1:30, 4, << 5:30, 7,12Pr.m. On Sun 
day” 8:45 4. m.; 5:30, 12 P 
turn trains leave Philadelphia for New York: 

From stations Philade ~ a? and Reading Railroad, 
Ninth and Green Streets, at 7:80, 4:30, 9:30, 11 a. m.; 
6 8 3:45, 5:40, 6:45, 12 P. ™. Sunday, 8:45 A. w.; 5:30, 

P. 

roms Third and Berks Streets at 6:20, 8:20, 9:15 a. M.; 
1, 3:40, 5:25, 6:25, 11:30 P.M. Sunday, 7:45 a. M.; 4:30 

From Trenton, Warren, and i> Ww Streets, 1:25, 
6:28, 8:08, 9:05, 10:10, 11; 34 AM; 2, 2:21, 4:26, 6:25, 720, 
P.M. Sunday, 1:25, 9:2 5 AM.; 6:15 P.M. 

Connection is made at Jersey City station to and 
from Brooklyn and Erie Depot, Jersey City 

wg for sale at foot of —Ta "perect, 288, 

A 1, en’ 957, 1323 Broadway, and at the prince _ 
2 and 4 4 — Street, and Annex 
Jewels Wart, Broo 
New pas nefer ro 2. (Rodas ‘s Expres) will call fox 
h or residence to clertt- 
nation. od lication can be:made at #44 and 1523 Broad 
way, 786 Sixth Avenue. New York, and No. 4 Court 
Street. Brooktyae 1 these offices Are in connection 
with the Bell eftyhone and and ow emerapn. 
mw | ROUTE Vta't SANDY HOOK, 
‘or all New Street, N. spruce Resorts. 


3:30, 4, 5:30 p,m. 
Via Sandy ‘Hook—10:40 a. M.; 1: 32 $:45, 5P.™. Sun 
days, 0:30 a. Mm 
JOSEPH 8. HARRIS, General Manager. 
H. P. BALD WIN, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORK TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 90 JEENSTOWN, BEL- 
FAST > HU 





OK BRISTOL. 
URSDAY. 

The accommodations by this line are. unsur 4 
for comfort and elegance. The Company have just 
added two new and superior steamships to their fleet 
which fs now one of the 7 on the Atlantic. 

First Carin SaLoon, $60 to $75, according to state- 
room accommodations. Re turn, #110 to $130, 

SECOND CaBIN (everything furnished), 340. Returr 
$75. STEERAGE, $26. 

Especially low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 


53 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor | Line U. S$. Mail Steamers. 


YORK AND GLASGOW. 
ona Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 


Circassia, June 4th, 10 a.m. | Anchoria,June 18th, Yan 
Devonfia, June 1ith, 3P. M. Ethiopia, June 26th, 





These steamers do not carry cattle, shee 

Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at solesed tated, 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles 8 
Caltrornia, June 4th, 10 a.m. | Alsatia, June 11th. 3 PM. 

Steamers Marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling Green. 


CUNARD , LINE. 


TIC 
With the view of imintshing the chances of col- 
lision, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
for all seasons of the year. 
On the outward passage from Queenstown to New 

York or Boston crossing 7+ of 50 at 43 lati 
wane or nothing to the north of 4 

th m ridianof 


the homeward pass: soe aronian 
60 at at 42, or nothing to Pine north of & 
FPOM NEW “ee a. AVERPOOL S qrwuetows. 
F R NO. 40 NORTH IVE 


ase sccesusoseds Wednesday. ay ey S20. M. 








paseage e and return tickets ¢ on favorabieverms 
—— tickets to and tA all parts of ane at 
0. 


Yery low rates, Freigi 
Sous Suse. VERN ON i. BHO Wie Co. co.. RE, 


rked thus *do not carry steerage pas 
senate: 


INMAN LINE. 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMEKS. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 


OF BERLIN. 
CITY OF RICHMOND . 
OF ris ae 
CITY OF MONTREAL... 
OF BRUSSELS 
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NOTICES 


@w All commorications for the Editcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this jourpal 
should be ad*:essed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
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THE LEGISLATURE AND THE EX- 
SENATORS. 


Tue question of absorbing interest in 
this state at the present moment is whether 
the Legislature shall restore ex-Senators 
Conkling and Platt to the seats they so 
recently vacated, or fill the vacancies by 
the choice of two other citizens competent 
to the duties of the office. Were this ques- 
tion submitted to a popular vote, the 
ex-Senators would be rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. The people thorough- 
ly condemn both and can see no decent 
reason for their course. Even their parti- 
sen friends find it impossible to invent a 
plausible excuse for them. Mr. Conkling 
has had the reputation of being a sagacious 
strategist in political matters. Whether he 
is really such or not, be has in this in- 
stance entirely overshot the mark. The 
lordly and imperious Senator who but 
yesterday threw off the robes of office 
in pompous self-conceit is today beg. 
ging the Legislature of this state to wrap 
him again in the same robes. His resigna- 
tion of the office was a sham, indeed an 
act of gross hypocrisy, if he did not mean 
it; and, if he did mean it, why is he now 
straining every nerve and pulling every 
wire to achieve his own re-election and 
that of the senatorial dummy associated 
with him? 

We do not at this writing know how the 
vote will stand on the first ballot; yet, as 
we presume, there will be no election until 
after many ballots. Though the Legislature 
is strongly Republican, the Republican 
members who are opposed to the ex-sen- 
ators have it in their power to defeat their 
re-election, and should exercise this power 
to the bitter end and at all hazards. What- 








ever else they do or fail to do, this is the 
one thing they should do. No election at 
all by the present Legislature would be 
bette: than the re-election of these gentle- 
men. We say emphatically that we prefer 
the election of two decent Democrats 
rather than that of Messrs. Conkling and 
Platt. We believe that it would be better 
for the country and for the Republican 
party. To re-elect them would be a dis- 
grace to the state and onf} strengthen 
their power to do evil. They would not 
represent, but would entirely misrepresent 
the prevalent views and sentiments of Re- 
publicans in the State of New York. They 
would go back to the Senate as the open 
and undisguised enemies of President Gar- 
field’s administration, more so than if they 
were Democrats, and do all they could to 
emburrass it. The President could make 
no terms with them and could not look to 
them for any support. They would be re- 
elected as known enemies to a Republican 
administration, and by a_ legislature pro- 
fessing to be Republican, and against the 
wishes of a large majority of the Repub- 
licans in this state. We can conceive 
nothing more suicidal and_ politically 
anomalous than their return to the Senate 
by the votes of a Republican legislature. 

Taking these ex-senators upon the show- 
ing of their joint letter of resignation, they 
abandoned their office and left the great 
State of New York without any representa- 
tion in the Senate, and that too when very 
important questions were pending before 
that body, because the President saw fit to 
nominate Judge Robertson to the custom- 
house collectorship at this port, and would 
not, at their dictation, withdraw the nomin- 
ation. ‘This is their whole case, as set forth 
in their letter. There is nothing else in it. 
The case upon its face is utterly contempt- 
ible. It virtually claims that the Presi- 
dent must in the State of New York do 
their bidding in the exercise of his nomia- 
ating and appointing power. His refusal 
to do so is the reason for their resignation. 
So they say, and we believe them. Be- 
lieving them, we desire to make their 
resignation a finality. The Republican 
party can live without Senator Conkling, and 
much better without him than with him. 
It is not so poor in able men that it cannot 
safely dispense with his services. He has 
never been anything else than a party trick- 
ster and patronage dispenser for his own 
selfish purposes. His theory bas been rule 
or ruin, and at last he has achieved his own 
political ruin. Let him stay just where he 
has put himself. Republicans ought never 
to trust him again with any public office. 
He left his post of duty, and in effect 
placed the Senate in the hands of the Dem- 
ocrats, because the President would not 
surrender to his dictation. Let him take 
the consequences. 

The quarrel of these gentlemen is not 
confined simply to the President, who 
must for the time being be regarded as the 
head of the Republican party and with 
whose administration the interests of the 
party are identified. It extends also to the 
Republican members of the Senate. These 
senators consented for a time to postpone 
any action on the nomination of Judge 
Robertson, hoping that the difficulty would 
in some way be adjusted. At length they 
determined to act upon the question, with 
the moral certainty, as Mr. Conkling saw, 
that the nomination would be confirmed in 
spite of his opposition; and just then it was 
that the two senators determined to quit 
the Senate altogether. So long as they 
could control the Senate they were content 
to retain their seats; but when they lost 
this control they at once vacated them. A 
weaker and sillier exhibit men never made 
of themselves. Their action is preposter- 
ous and absurd to the very last degree, and 
so it appears to every sensible man. To 
reinstate them is virtually to endorse their 
action and condemn both the President and 
the Republican members of the Senate. It 
would place the Republican party of this 
state in the attitude of antagonism to the 
Republican party of the country. 

For these reasons, to pursue the case no 
further, we express the earnest hope that 
the legislature will say to Messrs. Conkling 
and Platt: ‘* Gentlemen, the State of New 
York has no further use for you in the Sen- 
ate of the United States.” The Administra- 
tion Republicans should concentrate ali 





their forces upon this one point, as the first 
issue to be settled; and when this question 
is disposed of and the two ex-senators are 
out of the canvass altogether, then will 
come the time for seeking to unite both 
wings of the Republican party upon suit 
able persons to represent the state in the 
Senate of the United States, Then we 
shall be in favor of a reasonable eompro- 
mise between the friends and the opposers 
of Senator Conkling. There should be no 
compromise that involves his re-election 
simply by Republican votes. If he and 
his friends choose to make a bargain with 
the Democrats and the Democrats choose 
to be parties to such a bargain, then let 
them do so, and take the consequences. 
Mr. Conkling, if elected upon this supposi- 
tion, would go back to the Senate as an 
unblushing and self-confessed traitor to the 
Republican party, and would be branded 
and despised as a traitor by the whole coun- 
try. We have no fear of any such result. 
The Democrats are not fools enough to 
make such a bargain, and it is not to be 
supposed that the Conkling Republicans 
would pay such a price for his re-election. 
a 
REVISION IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


bate in the General Assembly has been on 
the subject of the report of the Committee 
on Revision. Be it understood that this 
committee, appointed four years ago, is not 
instructed to revise the doctrinal Standards, 
but only the Book of Discipline and the 
Form of Government. On the latter sub- 
ject they have made a report, and asked to 
be continued, to finish up their work. It 
would seem that this was an innocent 
enough task set before these men, especial- 
ly as the Old School Assembly had a com- 
mittee to do the same work, appointed be- 
fore the war and whose work was sus- 
pended by the war, and also that the con- 
servative Southern Presbyterian Church 
has taken the lead in doing the same need- 
ed task. It should also be remembered 
that the Committee isa very conservative 
one and is presided over by Dr. Craven. 
But Dr. N. West, a somewhat peculiar 
man, who has been associated in alurmist 
measures with his neighbor, Dr. T. H, 
Skinner, of Cincinnati, presented a minor- 
ity report, really traversing the whole right 
of the Committee to do its work and sug- 
gesting possibilities of grave danger. These 
he followed up with private suggestions, 
which produced so much fruit that, when 
the case came up on another day, it became 
evident that a terrible panic had seized the 
minds of such men as Drs. Humphrey, 
Erskine, and Paxton. Dr. Paxton thought, 
if the Form of Government should be re- 
vised, the foundations of the reunion on 
the basis of the Standards would be taken 
away, and then what would those righteous 
men (who opposed the reunion) do? He 
seemed nOwat all alarmed by the recent 
action of the presbyteries in adopting over- 
tures contemplating the most radical 
changes known in the history of the Church; 
but the secret plottings of a committee, two- 
thirds of whom were Old School men, were 
another thing. However, this fright of 
our wise men over a possible report of a 
committee, of which the next Assembly 
would have entire control, may be in part 
accounted for by the publication of the 
Revised New Testament and by several mis- 
representations made in the minority 
report. At it was, the majority of the 
Assembly were carried away by the excite- 
ment, and Dr. Humpbhrey’s motion to re- 
lieve the Committee from the duty of 
revising the Form of Government was sus- 
tained. It should be understood that the 
Committee had been instructed by three 
previous Assemblies to revise the Form of 
Government, as well as the Book of Dis- 
cipline, and that they had as yet made no 
report of the former portion of their work; 
but it was feared they might report a 
method of amending the doctrinal Stand- 
ards, and such a catastrophe could not be 
thought of. One good brother from Ken- 
tucky saw the water beginning to trickle 
down through the dike, and cried aJoud for 
help! The floods were about to break in 
and sweep us all away! It is painful to see 


even distinguished men take counsel of 
their fears and flee from their own shadows. 
In this debate the notable offender was 








Dr. Paxton himself. In an excited speech, 
he deprecated all sorts of possibilities and 
the house was worked into a state of much 
excitement. Dr. Paxton’s character and 
purity of purpose were so well known that 
he was considered incapable of the réle of 
an alarmist, and therefore men of both New 
School and Old School antecedents were 
made very uneasy. This was a critical 
point, and the threatening way in which 
Dr. Paxton seemed to place the respon- 
sibility for any future split or schism upon 
the shoulders of New School men was not 
felished. In short, it was inexplicable 
until the next day, and Dr. Hall, Dr. A. A. 
E. Taylor, Dr. Wm. E. Moore, Dr. Craven, 
and Dr. 8. Storrs Howe poured oil on the 
waters in vain. A deep feeling was appar- 
ent on the part of the Committee, and when 
Dr. Nathaniel West asked to be permitted 
by courtesy to take part in the debate, the 
Assembly began to rub its eyes and refused 
him by a marked and positive vote. 

The cause of Dr. Paxton’s speech was no 
less a person than Dr. West, who had pre- 
viously offered a minority report, ‘‘ all by 
himself alone.” That Dr. West is a man 
of ability, who makes warm friends and 
influences strong men, no one doubts; but 
in this case he has forgotten that evils are 
produced by deprecating them in advance 
and by anticipating what no one dreamed 
of undertaking. A dread lest the Coufes- 
sion of Faith should be also revised filled 
his soul, and he was, let us say, unfortunate 
enough to mention to outsiders what was a 
purely tentative talk in the Committee. 

Ou last Saturday the Assembly finally 
adopted Dr. Humphrey’s instructions io the 
Committee on Revision, including the with- 
drawal of the Form of Government from 
this committee, except so far as changes 
might be necessary to adapt its pro- 
visions to the action lately taken by the 
presbyteries in regard to the synods. Then 
a resolution of confidence in the dangerous 
Committee was passed; but, as if to make 
the grounds of this confidence more secure, 
Dr. Paxton meved that the Commitice be 
enlarged by the addition to it of Drs. Hum- 
pbrey and Darling, the two most determined 
opponents of their work in the whole Assem- 
bly. Dr. Darling said frankly thut he was not 
in accord with the views of the Committee, 
and suggested that Dr. Paxton be named 
in his place. This was another expression 
of undiminished confidence in the Commit- 
tee. It remains to be seen how much long” 
er the self-respect of the members of the 
Committee will permit them to withhold 
their several resignations, under such ex- 
pressions of confidence. Final action on 
Dr. Paxton’s motior was reserved till th*, 
week; but it will show how far the reac. 
tionary party mean to go. They are 
afraid to trust the Church and the next 
Assembly. 

The fact is that the Committee, as ap 
pointed in the Pittsburgh Asscinbly, three 
years ago, consisted of Drs. Craven, 
McGill, Hatfield, R. W. Patterson, W. E. 
Moore, and N. West, to which Prof. F. L. 
Patton, the moderator, was added. The 
elders were all judges of high standing in 
our courts of law—Strong, 8. M. Breckin- 
ridge, Allison, Nixon, and 8. M. Moore, of 
Chicago. Thus the composition of the 
Commiitee was six Old School men to 
five New School, and wiih the moderator 
there were seven Old Scliool to five New 
School. 

But Judges Strong and Allison never 
have attended any meetings of the Commit 
tee, and so tiere have never been more 


than three New School men to seven 
Old School at any time. This is a 


desperate mare’s-nest for so litigious a 
person as Dr. Nathaniel West to stir 
up; and the moment that it was under- 
stood the feeling of the Assembly changed. 
Dr. Paxton is too much beloved and Dr. 
Humphrey is too much honored for either 
of them to be held accountable fcr precip- 
itating such a shock to the nerves of the As 
sembly and the Church at large ; but the 
minority report is pretty certain to take it 
heavily when it is discussed. With such 
distinguished gentlemen upon a committee ~ 
asking to be continued,ethat they muy re-w 
port a positive action, it seems unfair and 
unwise and productive of real discussion 
to suspect them of what there has been no 
eviderice, except the discontent of a single 
member of the Committee. So faras the 
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ultimate revision of the Confession of Faith 
is concerned, when that subject comes up 
in the Presbyterian Church, we anticipate 
that the outspoken leaders will be found 
in what was the Old School wing, rather 
than in the New. 





THE GOVERNOR AS A BULLDOZER. 





THE correspondence of The Herald, which 
has come in some mysterious way to be the 
special organ of Senator Conkling, and 
which has allowed itself to be the vehicle, 
through mendacious correspondents, of 
numerous disreputable and slanderous at- 
tacks on President Garfield, has lately 
vented some surprising principles affecting 
the duty of a governor in political matters, 

Governor Cornell, say its correspondents 
at Albany and in New York, is accused by 
the adherents of Senator Conkling of crim- 
inal lukewarmness in advocating the re- 
election of Messrs. Conkling and Platt, 
He could secure their election, if he desired; 
but he will not do it, and he is, therefore, 
guilty of treachery to the great Senator— 
treachery that can only be explained by 
supposing that he wishes himself to take the 
Senator’s place at Washington. It is not 
denied that he has been superficially ener- 
getic enough in bebalf of Mr. Conkling; bas 
urgently pressed upon senators and assem- 
bly men, whom he has invited to his room, 
the propriety of voting for Mr. Conkling. 
This is confessed; but it is complained that 
he has not done more—has not compelled 
these legislators to vote as he urges them to 
vote. 

The innocent reader might ask how the 
Govervor could compel the legislators to 
voie as he wishes; how the chief of the ex- 
eculive department can bulldoze the legis- 
lative department. The writers ia The 
Herald, in the most naive way, as if it were 
the most natural and legitimate and com- 
mon thing in the world, explain how this 
would have been done if Governor Cornell 
had been as true as he pretends to be to 
Senator Conkling. He would, they say, 
not have contented himself with urging 
these legislators to vote for Mr. Conkling; 
but he would have plainly told them, or 
bad his agent tell them, that, if they did not 
vote to please him, he would veto every 
local bi]l in which they were interested 
and which their constituents expected them 
to secure the passage of. The members, 
we are plainly told, would not dare to go 
home to their constituents and geek a re- 
election if they had failed to carry these 
local measures, and the threat of the Gov- 
érnor to veto them would whip the dilatory 
into line, and Conkling and Platt would 
march on triumphant. That was the pro- 
gram, and the complaint is that the Gov- 
ernor does not do his part as a bulldozer. 

Now, apart from the question how much 
lofty auteur the senators displayed in 
dramatically resigning their commissions 
into the hands of a governor who was sup- 
posed capable of securing their re-election 
in such a way, it is proper that the enor- 
mity of such an assumed theory of guber- 
aatorial duty should be observed. It is the 
Governor’s sworn duty to sign bills accord- 
ing to their intrinsic merit, and for him to 
withhold his signature for the purpose of 

compelling « member to vote for some po- 
litical measure the Governor has at heart is 
an abominable and tyrannical abuse of 
wivileze, which is treasonable in its nature 
and deserves the severest punishment. We 
are glad to be informed, on so good autbor- 
ity as that of these soreheads, that Govern- 
or Corneil has not done this. Were he 
capable of doing it, as they supposed, he 
would not be fit to be elected to the office 
to which they believe that he aspires. 

The fact is that this shocking subversion 
of political morality is only a part of the 
contemptible machine politics which have 
had control in this state, and too much 
over the country. We fear that the thor- 
oughly honest governor or legislator who 
should attempt to carry his measures by 
legitimate argument alone, without threats 
or bribery, would be regarded by a very 
large part of our * distinguished states- 
men” as quite too innocent for this wicked 
world. They would say, as Senator Conk- 
ling is reported to have said, with great in- 
justice, of our accomplished Vice-President, 
that he does not know enough to run the 
Politics of a village caucus. 
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Editorial Notes. 


THE cable dispatches do not make it very 
clear just what was done in the Robertson 
Smith case before the General Assembly of the 
Free urch of Scotland; but it is certain 
that, by a considerable but not overwhelming 
majority, the action of the Commission was 
sustained and Professor Smith must cease to 
be an instructor of the theological students at 
Aberdeen. The reason of this action will prob- 
ably be found in the character of the twelve 
lectures on the Old Testament delivered by 
him in Edinburgh and Glasgow and just pub- 
lished in a most interesting volume. Professor 
Smith takes the Pentateuch and the whole 
Jewish Scriptures as documents that form 
the proper basis of critical study, which must 
decide on their age and authorship, the same 
as all other ancient books, whether anonymous 
ornot. This hiscriticsdeny. Totheir sense it is 
little less then blasphemous to question whetb- 
er the five anonymous books of the Pentateuch 
were, as late tradition asserts, all written by 
Moses. Professor Smith concludes that Ex. xxi 
—xxiliis aseparate and early body of law; that 
the legislation of Deuteronomy is of the date 
of Josiah and had for its purpose to localize at 
Jerusalem the worship of Jehovah, previous- 
ly allowed at the high places. ‘The levitical 
legislation found especially in Leviticus, and 
so largely ceremonial, he attributes to the 
period immediately following the Captivity, 
and he holds that it was anticipated by 
Ezekiel’s less elaborate draft inthe last chap? 
ters of his prophesy. ‘These conclusions 
may be all wrong, as we presume that Pro- 
fessor Curtiss, of Chicago, will proceed to 
show; but the investigation is legitimate, and 
when pursued in a spirit as reverent and be- 
lieving as Professor Smith’s, and to results 
which do not discredit the oversight and cove- 
nant care of God over his Church, we can see 
no good reason for such action as has been 
taken. The result will only to be drive out 
of the Church those who are willing to be iu- 
dependent students of the truth of God. 





Ong of the most unhandsome things done 
last year by the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly was undone this year. When the time 
came for the Week of Prayer, last January, the 
loyal Presbyterian ministers found that the 
General Assembly had, through a committee 
appointed for the purpose, arranged for them 
a special order of subjects which differed from 
those set by the Evangelical Alliance, and 
were intended to prevent union meetings with 
churches of other denominations. In many 
cases these were used; but in many others 
the pastors refused to be made the ministers 
of schism, even at the orders of the General 
Assembly, and accepted the topics assigned 
by the Evangelical Alliance. This year the 
subject came up in the General Assembly, ov 
motion to appoint a committee to arrange for 
topics; but the schismatic purpose had be- 
come plain and the Christian temper of the 
Assembly prevailed. It was decided to recom- 
mend to the churches to adopt the topics that 
should be assigned by the Evangelical Alliance 
for the "Week of Prayer. When we consider 
the purpose of the Week of Prayer, to suppli- 
cate in unison for God’s mercies, expressing 
thus the unity of the Church, and when we 
consider that from the beginning the Evan- 
gelical Alliance bas had charge of it, as a 
body which embraces the various Evangelical 
Churches and can act ip an unsectarian way, 
the impropriety of taking the matter out of its 
hands and making divisive what was in- 
tended as a band of union becomes very 
evident. The Buffalo Assembly bas taken a 
step in the right direction. 





In recent controversies refereuce is often 
made to “‘ A Hand-book of Christian Baptism,”’ 
by R. Ingham, London, 1865. On page 36 of 
that work is the following statement : 


“(All the lexicographers we shall quote 
being Peaobaptists, their testimony in favor of 
immersion may surely be deemed unexception- 
able. From a number of those that are in the 
writer’s library, he records the whole of the 
meanings which they give, withholding only 
the quotations and references in the way of 
proof or illustration, which are too lengthened 
to be transcribed without necessity. The same 
he would do from Scbleusner and others, but 
for their great prolixity.”’ 

The extract from Schbleusner is as follows 
(page 37): 

“* Baptizo. 1. Proprie: immergo, ac intingo, 
in aquam mergo a_ JBaplo, et respoudet 
Hebraico taba/, 2 K. V. 14. (Properly, & im- 

and dip in, to immerse into water, from 
bapto ; and it answers to the Hebrew tubal, 2 K, 
V.14.) . . . Jam, quia haud vere aliquid im- 
mergi ac intingiin aqguam solet, ut l/avetur, hine 
2, abluo, lavo, agua purgo notat. Also, because 
it was wont not infrequently that something 
should be immersed or dipped into water that 
it might be washed; hence, 2, it means to 
wash off, to wash [or bathe), to cleanse in [or with] 
water.”? 


Turning now to Schleusner, we find the 
omitted “‘ prolixity ’’ to read thus: 


“ In hac autem significatione nunquam te N. 4. 

















sed eo tius in Scriptt, Gr. legitur.” [In this 
sense, however, it never occurs in the New 
Testament, but very often in Greek writers. ] 
That is all, except the references (which were 
to be omitted in any case). Mr. Ingham has 
taken up the quotation at the very next sen- 
tence. No one can doubt that he might have 
found room for the omitted sentence, had he 
been so. disposed. The questionis not whether 
that sentence expresses a correct opinion; but 
whether this author has told the truth in say- 
ing that he abridged Schleusner merely be- 
cause of his prolixity. We will only addthat, 
when the attention of one of the foremost 
American scholars was called to this matter, he 
remarked: ‘That man ought to learn the 
meaning of honesty before he preaches any 
more.”’ 





It is now about a year and a half since Dr. 
Van Dyke and Dr. Wells requested the Presby- 
tery of Bruvoklyn to institute “a judicial in- 
vestigation” into their conduct, alleging, as 
the reason for the request, a certain utterance 
of Dr. Talmage in his pulpit, which, as they as" 
sumed, reflected upon them. The Presbytery, 
in the exercise of its discretion, declined to 
comply with the request, aud declared that it 
knew nothing against the reputation of these 
brethren calling for such an investigation. Of 
this action they and others complained to the 
Synod of Long Island, and last Fall the Synod 
dismissed their complaint, on the general 
ground that the matter involved in it belongs 
to the discretion of the Presbytery, and, hence, 
that its action in the premises is not reviewable 
by the Synod. Of this action of the Synod the 
Rev. Mr. Crosby complained to the General 
Assembly, which is the highest ecclesiastical 
court of the Presbyterian Church. Last week 
the General Assembly dismissed his complaint, 
and sustained the action of the Synod, and 
consequently the action of the Presbytery of 
Brooklyn. This is the end of the controversy, 
so far as the court# ef the Church are concerned, 
unless some new issue shall be made, which is 
not at all likely. We congratulate the Presby- 
tery of Brooklyn upon the fact that the end of 
a very ill-advised movement has at last come. 





Tua boot is on the other leg. The minority 
bas become the majority. The people have 
spoken, and mow it is the few at the capital 
at Albany who are voting forthe return of 
Conkling and Platt. This much seems to be 
assumed: that Senators Conkling and Platt 
cannot possibly be returned. It is the duty of 
Republicans to settle this first ; and theo, after 
this point is gained and these men bave re- 
tired, to unite on their successors. When this 
time comes, the greatest wisdom should guide 
the members of the Senate and Assembly. 
We do not want to see either wing in the party 
take both of the senators. That would only 
be sowing the seeds of dissension and inviting 
defeat. Nor do we want to see second-rate 
men chosen to represent the Empire State. 
Give us men of the first ability ; men who shall 
not be known as wirepullers and lobbysts, but 
as statesmen. Who is pre-eminent for honor 
and dignity and public service among the 
friends of Senator Conkling above General 
Grant? Let both factions unite to send him 
back to Washington. Who among the foes of 
the old machine is more honored or more 
worthy of honor than our late Secretary of 
State, Mr. Evarts? No one. All can stand 
aside for him. Let both factions unite on 
bim. These men, it may be, “can’t run a vil- 
lage caucus” after the best machine meth- 
ods, but they cav give good counsel in govern- 
ing the nation. 


Tue Vice-Presidency, next to the Presidency, 
has usually been deemed the highest office in 
the gift of the American people. The same 
electors that choose the President choose also 
the Vice-President. The Vice-President is 
President of the Senate and has a casting vote 
when the Sena#e is equally divided. In the 
event that the President is removed from 
office, dies, or resigns, or is unable to dis- 
charge the duties of the office, the Constitu- 
tion makes the Vice-President the acting 
President. These citcumstances make the 
office one of pre-eminent dignity. It should 
always be filled by one who is fully competent 
to be President and bis deportment should 
correspond with the position he occupies. It 
is to be regretted, for the sake of the office, to 
say nothing about the incumbent, that Mr. 
Arthur seems to have forgotten that he is 
Vice-President of the United States, and that 
the people naturally expect him to behave in 
a manner becoming the office. The spectacle 
of a Vice-President calling a conference of 
Conkling politicians at his own house, on the 
Sabbath day, and then going up to Albany to 
play the game of the lobbyist, in aid of ex- 
Senators Conkling and Platt, and doing all 
this to foster and promote and make success- 
ful the hostility of these men to the President 
of the United States, and virtually to the party 
that elected him, is one so undignified, so 
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public contempt. His conduct is a gross 

dal. The people are ashamed of thei: 
Vice-President, and well they may be. He 
has no right thus to dishonor the office they 
have bestowed upon him. He ought to have, 
at least, some respect for the propricties of 
official decency. 








Tue President did a very fitting thing in 
nominating ex-Senator Bruce as Register of 
the Treasury. The Senate promptly confirmed 
the nomination, the Democrats and Republic- 
ans being alike unanimous in favor of the ap- 
pointment. The ex-senator has for six years 
represented the State of Mississippi in the 
Senate of the United States. He would still 
represent the state if the colored voters of that 
state had had a fair opportunity to make their 
political influence felt in choosing its legisla. 
ture. His deportment as senator has been 
such as to command, in spite of the fact that 
be is a colored man and was once a slave, the 
consideration and respect of senators in both 
parties. Though he has made but few 
speeches, yet when he bas spokeu he has uni- 
formly impressed the Senate with his great 
candor and his exceeding good sense. No 
senator was ever more attentive to the duties 
belonging to the office. Like Frederick Doug- 
lass, he is one of the best specimens of the 
colored race in this country. The office to 
which the President has appointed him yields 
a salary of four thousand dollars a year. The 
general duties of the office consist in keeping 
an account of all the receipts and expend- 
itures of public money and of all debts due 
to or from the United States. He has already 
assumed charge of the office and we cannot 
doubt that he will there make for himself an 
entirely creditable record. To the comers for 
appointments in his department his answer is 
that he has no appointing power and pro 
poses to attend simply to his own business. 


PostTMASTER-GENERAL JAMES, having his at- 
tention called to a report that the Star-Route 
investigation was likely to slump through and 
not amount to much, after all, said : 

‘*T can only assure you and the public that 
there is not a shadow of truth in the rumor. 
No one is to be spared; but, as I said in my 
speech in New York, the other day, we shall go 
to the bottom of the matter. No one will have 
any special investigation or chance to be 
whitewashed, but each must take his chances 
with the rest. It does not matter in how high 
a position one may be who is found guilty, 
All will be dealt with alike. The circulation 
of such stories is a part of the tricks of the 
ring.” 

This is exactly the right talk, and the peo- 
ple look to Mr. James especially to make these 
words good. The investigation, as thus far 
pursued, leaves no doubt that an enormous 
system of fraud has for years been practiced 
against the Government, and that contractors 
and Government officials have formed a virtual 
conspiracy to perpetrate this fraud and divide 
among themselves the spoils. What the peo- 
ple demand is that the investigation shall go 
to the bottom of this whole iniquity, and that 
all guilty parties shall not only be exposed to 
the frowns of an indignant community, but, 
so far as they have been offenders against law, 
shall also be punished with its utmost severity. 
Less than this will not meet the imperative re- 
quirements of public justice. We are glad to 
know that both the President and the Post- 
master-General mean business on this subject. 


WE are glad to welcome Carl Schurz to New 
York, where he comes to be editor of The 
Evening Post. He will add to it no little 
strength. It makes an immense difference ip 
editing a political paper whether the editor 
has personal acquaintance with public men 
and out of his own experience and observation 
can comprehend thelr motives and purposes. 
Mr. Schurz has had very wide experience, as 
an officer in our army, as United States sen- 
ator, and as Cabinet officer. In all these posi- 
tions he has won great credit, and he knows 
as very few jourvalists know the inside of 
public affairs. He is judicisus aud independ- 
ent, and, though no unskillful political. man- 
ager, he represents honest methods in conduct- 
ing the nation’s business. We anticipate from 
him much wisdom and discriminating criticism 
and expect that Zhe Evening Post will be a 
greater power than ever. 


Tuere is plain and obvious justice in the 
claim of Virginia that West Virginia should 
assume a fair proportion of the debt of the 
state that was contracted when what is now 
West Virginia was a part of Virginia. The 
constitution of 1861-62, which was framed bya 
Republican Constitutional Convention and un- 
der which West Virginia was admitted into the 
Union, provided as follows on this subject : 

‘An equitable proportion of the public debt 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia prior to the 
1st day of January, 1861, shall be assumed by 
the state ; and the legislature shall ascertain 
the same, a8 soon as may be practicable, and 
provide for the liquidation thereof by a sink- 
ing fund sufficient to pay the accruing interest 
avd redeem the principal within thirty-four 
years.” 





degrading to the office, and so disgusting in 
its manifest improprieties as justly to deserve 


This constitutional provision made it the duty 
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of the Legislature of West Virginia to take the 
proper measures for assuming and paying 
“an equitable proportion of the public debt” 
of Virginia which had been contracted prior 
to a certain date. There can be no doubt that 
this was demanded by justice and honor. The 
Democratic Constitutional Convention of Weat 
Virginia, that framed a new constitution, in 
1872, that was subsequently ratified by the 
people, omitted this provision altogether, 
and put nothing in its place. Since that 
period, now almost ten years ago, the Demn- 
ocrats have had continuous control of the 
Btate of West Virgivia and have persistently 
refused to sesume any part of the debt of 
Virginia. They have shirked the whole ques- 
tion and left the entire burden to rest upon 
Virginia. The people of the latter state com 
plain of this as a grievous wrong, and they 
ave right in thie complaint. The course of 
West Virginia is mean and dastardly. No 
amount of special pleading can make it any- 
hing else 








Says the Chicago Standard : 

‘‘John Wesley never ~ —y and or- 
dained’ a bishop in bis life. When those ‘su- 
perintendents ’ whom he sent over to this coun- 
try took the name of ‘ bishop,’ he reproved 
them sharply. Men, he said, might call Aim 
by any opprobrious pame they pleased ; but 
they should not call him bishop,”’ 

The Standard admits that Coke and Asbury 
were ordained or ‘set apart’ as ‘* superin- 
They were both presbyters of the 
Chureh of England when Wesley laid his 
hands on them, and he must bave ordained 
them to some other office. If it was to be 
superintendents of the Church in America, it 
matters not whether they have been called 
bishops or not. The bishops are still known as 
general superintendents. That Mr. Wesley in- 
tended the ‘‘superintendents "’ to wield epis- 
copal powers there can be no doubt. Bishop 
There is no other organiza- 


tendents. 


Simpson says: ** 
tion or communion on earth which so clearly 
and distinctly represents the mind of John 
Wesley as the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 


. The Catholic Mirror finds that many of 
the ‘tmaprove d translations of the Revised Ver- 
sion agree with a translation by the late Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, of Baltimore, and it boasts : 

“Our Protestant friends may thus see that 
they are indebted to the Catholic Church not 
only for the Bible itself, but for the best En- 
glish version of it.”’ 

Thatis cool. It proceeds to ask : 

“Since the writings of the Evangelists are 
lost (the earliest Greek manuscript of the 
Scriptures extant, now in the Vatican Library 
at Rome, being of the fourth century), what 
guaranty bave Protestants that they have 
the Bible at all ?”’ 


We assure our friend that such a difficulty 
never occurs to a Protestant. He knows he 
has it exact enouga for all practical purposes, 
just as he has Cicero’s Orations or the Nicene 
Creed. 

..A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
writing from Topeka, in Kansas,in regard to 
the temperance law, says: ‘‘ At present there 
seems to be a general disposition to fully abide 
by the letter of the law to the extent of giving 
it a fair trial, and there are good people in each 
community who have banded together, and 
resolved to see it enforced in every particular, 
60 far as it is possible to do so.” The way to 
test the law is rigidly to enforce it, and this is 
just what the people of Kansas should and 
must do, if they mean to gain its end. 


.In his address on Sunday-schools, before 
the Buffalo General Assembly, Dr. John Hall 
argued that we lose along the whole line by 
not teaching the people an {ntelligent Bible 
Presbyterianism. He commended tbe Inter- 
national Lesson system, because it teaches the 
whole Bible, and the Bible, he contended, is 
throughout a Presbyterian book ; but it seems 
that otber denominations like this system also, 
because they think the whole Bible inculeates 
episcopacy, baptism by immersion, or Congre- 
gationalism. 

+-eeA Catholic paper complains that, in our 
m>tice of Mivart’s work, ‘* The Cat,”’ we failed 
to mention that this distinguished naturalist is 
a Catholic. We put the book in the hands of 
an able specialist for review; and, as he was 
thinking of zoology, and not religion, we sup- 
pose the fact of Mivart’s being a Catholic 
never occurred to him. Perhaps he did not 
know it We would like to have a list of 


Catholic scientists, to guard us against such | 


an omission again. . Father Secchi is dead. 
.-The number of pieces of all classes 
mailed tn 1880 in all the post-offices of the 
United States was nearly three thousand mil- 
lions, of which more than a thousand millions 
consisted of letters, or an average of twenty- 
one letters for every man, woman, and child in 
the whole country. Nearly athousand millions 
consisted of newspapers and over twenty-one 
millions consisted of packages of merchandise, 
There certainly is nu lack of letter-writers or 

pewspapers among the American people. 

..-.Ex-Senators Conkling and Platt, in their 
letter of resignation, said that they deemed it 
‘ respectful and becoming to make room for 





those who may correct all errors we have made 
and iuterpret aright all duties we have miscon- 
ceived.”” This sounds very well; and yet both 
are now doing their utmost not “to make 
room”’ for others, but to secure their own re- 


election. Such is their construction of 
what it is ‘respectful and becoming”’ for them 
to do. 


.. That movement for ‘‘ coffee houses,”’ to 
take the place of ‘‘ saloons,”’ to be inaugurated 
{n this city by a company, with Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land at the head, has our hearty good wishes. 
When we come to consider the matter, the 
saloon supplies the want for a place of social 
meeting, and that can be adintrably met by the 
coffee house, which is a success in Great Bri- 
tain, and in connection with which may be 
reading-rooms and rooms for lectures and con- 
certs. 


..Last week, on Tuesday, Victoria, the 
Queen of England and Empress of India, cele- 
brated her sixty-second birthday. Her reign 
has already extended over a period of about 
forty-four years and seems likely to last for ten 
or fifteen years longer, unless she should con- 
clude sooner to retire, in favor of the Prince of 
Wales. England has found in her a woman of 
solid virtue and exceedingly good sense, which 
is, on the whole, the best exhibition of royalty. 


.. As a specimen of what sort of an address 
should not be delivered in the pulpit, we 
should like to print Dr. Kalloch’s prelude to 
his Sunday sermon, May 15th. It is long 
enough for a sermon, and is horrid with such 
expressions as “dirty, blackmailing, infidel 
dog,’’ *‘ human hyenas,” “ an insignificant and 
meddlesome Government clerk,” and “ Satanic 
journalists.’’ The “ prelude” was a review of 
the seceding Baptist convention of California. 

. The Evening Post says, commenting on 
the Robertson Smith case: 

“There are no Scotch Dissenters, properly 
so called, worth mention. The great body of 
the people are Presbyterians, either of the 
Established or Free Church. The Catholics 
SV Episcopalians are but a hand- 
ul. 
But the Free Church people are as much Dis- 
senters as the Episcopalians, and why are not 
the United Presbyterians mentioned ? 


..A minister once resigned his pastoral 
charge, not because he really wished to retire 
from the service, but because he wanted to 
test the feelings of the people toward him. 
Greatly to his disappoin'ment, the people ac- 
cepted the resignation. They were glad to get 
rid of him, and, hence, entirely résigned to have 
him resign. The great majority of Republic- 
aus in this state have the same feeling toward 
ex-Senators Conkling and Platt. 


...One ‘Gus Clarke,’’ councilman of the 
Eighth Ward of Cincinnati, was judge of pre- 
cincts in the congressional election of 1878, 
and was couvicted of falsifying the tully-sheet 
and imprisoned for one year. While in jail, 
the voters re-elected him councilman, and at 
midnight, when his term of imprisonment ex- 
pired, a party of admirers met him and escort- 
ed him to his home. Happy Eighth Ward! 


— A banker of Altenburg lately bequeathed 
$187,000 to endow various chairs in the Unt- 
versity of Jena. It was hoped that the Goy- 
ernment of Saxe-Altenburg would, as a favor 
to the University, remit the legacy duty. But 
this they refused to do, and the ‘state retains 
$54,000 and only $133,000 goes to the Univers- 
itv. They do this better in the United States; 
but we have no standing army. 


..The Nation very justly says that ‘‘the 
way to ruin Conkling permanently is to admin- 
ister the New York Custom-house on the sys 
tem which Conkling most abhors—that is, asa 
business‘house.’’ This theory, wisely and firm- 
ly carried out, would put an end to all the squab- 
bles among politicians about the distribution of 
party patronage. No man knows this better 
than Mr. Conkling himself. 

..The Russian Government does well to 
take prompt measures to prevent further vio- 
lent persecution of its Jewish subjects. In 
Germany the anti-Jewish feeling is probably 
more deeply rooted, and will, therefore, die the 
harder. Jealousy and prejudice are at the bot- 
tom of the whole movement, which is singu- 
larly out of place in the nineteenth century. 

. The question seems to be settled that Mr. 
Conkling’s return to the Senate as a Republic- 
an is hardly among the possibilities. If he 
goes back at all,it must be by the aid of 
Democratic votes; and we can scarcely think 
of a contingency that will give him such votes. 
The Democratic party has no use for the ex- 
S enator. 

.. Things are moving among the Presby- 
terians. On Thursday of last week the Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions and Home Missions 
held their public meetings in Buffalo, in con- 
nection with the General Assembly. At all 
the sessions, while women presided, both men 
and women took part together in public ad- 
dresses. 

.. We hardly needed to correct the absurd 
translation of Hubmeyer offered by The Ze 





aminer and Chronicle in defease of. the state 
ment that this old Anabaptist was an im- 


mersionist. The National Baptist brings out 
the facts about him so fully that our New 
York neighbor must feel quite ashamed of its 
blunder, 

....We would suggest to the New’ York 
Evening Post, which has been so critical in the 
matter of correct English, that the word ought 
is not an auxiliary to a verb. It canuot cor- 
rectly say, as in its leading editorial of last 
Saturday, that Mr. Conkling ‘ will no longer 
be a ‘ boss,’ which be ought never have desired 
to be.”’ 

..Bince October Ist Mr. Joseph Cook has 
given 125 lectures in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. The audiences have been 
of extraordinary size and enthusiasm. His 
farewell lectures were fixed for May 24th and 
S3ist, in Exeter Hall and the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. He then goes to Germany, for 
rest, 

.-The Directory of Worship of the Pres- 
byterian Church directs that the Scriptures 
shall be read ‘‘ from the most approved trans- 
lation in the vulgar tongue, that all may hear 
and understand.”” Then Presbyterian minis- 
ters should use the new version in the pulpit. 


....The people of this state have taken Sena- 
tors Conkling and Platt at their word and ac- 
cepted their resignation. Why should not the 
legislature follow their example, and fill the 
vacancies with two Republicans that will be in 
harmony with the President and the Senate ? 


----The Nation asks for the name of the law 
firm of this city which Mr. Conkling bas been 
invited to enter, with a “ guaranteed income of 
$50,000 a year.”” We advise the ex-Senator to 
accept the inviting invitation. He certainly 
will find nothing so good in political life. 

.-Ina circle of ministers it was remarked by 
one of them that we should speak good of every- 
body. 
good can you speak of the Devil ?’’ and was 
promptly answered: ‘I which you had his 
perseverance.”’ 

.. The Democrats are delighted almost be- 
yound measure at the propect that Roscoe 
Conkling will hereafter be the John Kelly of the 
Republican party, determined either to rule or 
smash the party. 


.-General Grant’s letteron the Conkling 
difficulty is one of those hasty effusions which 
his friends, in consideration of his great services 
to the country, are inclined to forget as soon 
as possible. 


..We are very glad this week to publish 
so beautiful a tribute as that of Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps to the memory of James T. 
Fields. 
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SooTHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


IMPROVING GROUNDS. 

A BEAUTIFULLY-KEPT lawn, smooth as a_billiard- 
table, soft as velvet, at once attracts and delights the 
eye, impressing the beholder with the cultivated 
taste of the owner. 

To achieve this result, the sickle and scythe were 
long used ; but in our age of machinery, yaase time 
is money, skilled inventors have perfected t 
mower—a machine doing the work Infinitely: better 
and at a tithe of the cost originally expended. 

A machine of such great utility has called forth 
from the inventive brain many kinds, all purporting 
to do the same work equally well. This is, of course, 
im possible; but we place the Excelsior Lawn. Mower in 
the front rank for simplicity ~= construction, insuring 
as td durability of the worki ng m, with, rent 

os, 4 — get out of order, and lig 
saving useless toil and rendering its sony a pa 
instead of a task. 

These machines are made in different sizes and any 
of our readers may obtain from the manufacturers 
their Catalogue. and a valuable article on the culture 
of lawns, by addressing CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’F'a 





Co., Newburgh, N. Y., and enclosing a stamp for~ 


rep 








SUMMER HATS. 


Brrp the hatter, 49 Nassau Street, is one of the most 
popular down.-town dealers in that line In New York. 
His stock is always fresh and desirable, his prices are 
reasonable, and, what is very important, he strives to 
please every customer, and in that way is steadily in- 
creasing his friends. His stock of Summer Hats, in 
all the newest styles, is now very attractive. A ten” 
minute visit at Bird's will be all sufficient to secure a 
handsome and comfortable summer hat. Go there 
and be satisfied. 


DEATH at POTATO BUGS. . 
Tue offer made, on the o} c. 
Lewis, of Catskill, N ts fo wo wie Hike the hy 
gerated a anid that are 
advertisements ; but it will re 





it carefully. The Combination Fy 
ay and simple mous, that e can be used as a 
a Potato- Exterminator, — = A. 


— 
= by very sll Y selling this Tn a good vers! and ita ahves th the 


utmost satisfaction 





Tue luxuriant Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths 
at 34 Clinton St., Brooklyn, are fitted upon the most 
improved rr are well worth a visit. The 
Ladies" Bath is separate and both are 


are open from 8 
A. M. to 10 P. M. 





Tur old established firm of Hunt & Dusenbury, No. 
7 Astor House, this er teres assortment of 
gentlemen's shats in all and at attractive prices. 


New York City, express- 
= an _ By Tye) at Grand Union Ho- 
“oppoaie rand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rd per a. million red to $1 up 
upw European plan. 
the Dest. and oe ag | iiroads bo 
as with a. ra’ 8 


Another immediately asked ‘‘ What - 





GREAT CLOTHING STORz. 


Tae clothing house of Deviin & Co., on Broadway, 
this city, is well and favorably known in every sec- 
tion of the United States. It is one of the oldest and 
strongest, as well as one of the most popular firms of 
its class in the trade. Its facilities are such that it 
can execute promptly all orders received from any 
quarter. The firm do an immense trade with the 
Army and Navy, with fire companies brass bands, 
and other similar organizations, and is prepared to 
furnish a regimental outfit at short notice. But,after 
all, the great and steadily increasing business of this 
house is with the people gunerally, with private in 
dividuals, and especially with those who require the 
best goods, made to order in the best manner and 
in the latest styles. Among its patrons are Cab 
inet ministers, members of Congress, college stu- 
dents, national, state, and city officials, the clergy, 
and others, embraced among all classes, who seek 
only the best attainable materials and the best work. 
manship to be had in this the best clothing market 
in the country. 

Their ready-made clothing stock is always large 
and their prices are reasonable. Gentlemen's gloves, 
ehirte, underwear, bathing-suits, dressing-robes, and 
all other furnishing goods are also embraced in the 
stock on exhibition. Our readers in distant places in 
all sections of the country can safely intrust their 
orders to this reMable firm. Samples of goods, with 
prices and rules for accurate self. measurement, will 
be furnished free to all li ts. Those di 
orders from distant places should be careful to state 
what class of goods, what colors, qualities, etc. they 
want. All orders will have the best attention and 
in nine cases out of ten will give better satisfaction 
than a personal selection, as in that case the judg- 
ment of the buyer (of imperfect knowledge of either 
goods or the market), and not Devlin & Co., would be 
followed. Those in want of clothing should now send 
their orders. 








FIREWORKS. 


FourRTH OF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a good time. ‘the young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheels ; while the old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and speeches, and flags, and military display, 
and martial music. Now, we vote for the 
Fourth of July program adopted by old John 
Adams, which included all these good things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted, for 
celebrations, concerts, etc.; and now is the 
time to secure them. The times are better, 
and it is proper to show that we appreciate 
them. Make out your orders and send them 
to the “ Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled ‘at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men, and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement, elsewhere. 





THE great gifts, in inimitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put up in $1, $2, $3 
$4, and $5 boxes. STerHzn F. WHITMAN & Son, south- 
west corner ] 2th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

If you wish to give a suitable present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of choice candy. 





ATTENTION is called to the advertisement on the last 
page of t of the Hewitt Manufacturing Company, of Pitts 

urgh, Pa., the manufacturers of the celebrated King 
and Howe fron. Thousands of Chase joone have been 
sold throughout the — and they are highly 
recommended. To each handle are four distinct ooh 
complete irons—a smoothing, glossing, band, and 
fluting iron. Write for full particulars, which will 
be sent free upon application. 








Have you any books you wish bound? If om the 
well-known bindery of E. Walker’s Son. of 14 Dey 
St., will do all work in a most suitable and Ad 4 
tory manner. Having been in the business for forty- 
five years, the firm naturally know how to please 
their customers, and can speedily execute all book- 
binding, from the plainest to the most elaborate. 





ESSRS. SLOAT & SPERRY are at 288 Washington 
Street, New York—a young and promising firm. They 
will deal fairly with shippers; make prompt and 

yreturns. Give them a trial with your fruits, 
melons, and produce gencrally. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

Iris not always the regularity of the features in 
woman that produce that instantaneous regard for 
her in man; but a soft cheek, clear complexion, and 
healthy skin are generally far more attractive. 


“Champlin’s Liquid Pearl” will effect this, withont 
the least injury. 








Easy shoes, of superior quality, for ey a 
tlemen. Wat 241 Fourth Avenue. 
1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 


tablished 





BaRLow's INDIGO Ly quality. “WASH BLUE 
and most liberal meas 8. TBERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second ‘St . Philadelphia. 


“Dr. Lixpsey’s BLoop 








” 2 
“tng the system, softens the ro an nd eka the 











eomplexion. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
PARASOLS. 
The latest ores 
THE “OLIV TTR” 
I. Dz LAMATE 


w. 
No. 1188 Broadway, near 200 Street, 


HU NT & DUSEN BURY, 
HATTERS, 











Hnssey’s Centennial Horse Hoe and Cultivator 


combined, has wrought iron frame, five steel teeth 
and two steel wings or mouldboards,—the best im- 
plement aot invented to make Planing and a toes 


4. Maen, sole apulnctare North Ber 
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CARD TO PARENTS. 


Sacrificed on account of being 
out of style. The colors are 
yellow, and yellow for Boys’ and 
Children’s Wear is a color of the 
past, BALDWIN the Clothier 
has all the new shades and tex- 
tures. Also a few lots of vellow 
mixtures, from last year’s stock, 
that he is selling at any price to 
get rid of them. Call and look 
over the ‘Marked Down”? lots, 
Northeast corner of Broadway and 
Canal Street, 


~ GANTRELL’S | 
SHOE STORE, |: 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best atte ntion. 


CEORCE A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway (Up-Stairs), opp. Astor Place, 
makes a specialty of furnishing 





City and Country Houses, French Flats, ete, 
WITH 
Artistic Furniture, Fine Carpets, 
Mirrors, Bedding, etc. 


on Liberal Terms. 


~C ACATY Ve 


Rev. T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease, A full Statement of his 
method sent free. CuRE yourself at Home. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV.T.P CHILDS TROY. OHIO. 


‘Sr ACTIVE AGENTS, Denchers, Students, Men 
And WOMEN 








Wanted to Sell 

OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
THE 1@ Author of Science and the Rible, ete. 
A Grand Array of mees to the Truth of the Wo 


sd ew ‘God 
from History, Nacural Science, Modern Research and oi 
partment of Human Knowledge. Recommended by a «Pre 
and Leading Clergy of all Denominations. ree ate 
ume Suited to the Times. Clear Type. 
Paper and Binding. Sells Rapidly and Agents Easily 
100 per month. Send for 0. Pl on and Terms to 


$C. McCURDY & CO. Philad’a, Pe. 


EAFNESS tesseasrse 


an extract from a small © caught in 
the Yellow Sea, known as Geckeraien Rondeletii. 
Its virtues were discovered by a Buddhist Pric —_ 
about the year 1410. Its cures were 60 Dumerous and ma: 
thatthe 4 was officlally 
wre ane yer or the entire © — pire, where used for 
over 800 years, Sent, charges prepaid, to any address 
at $1.00 per bottle. Ont¥ 1roRtED BY HAYLOCK 
& CO., Sole pe nt ton —— New York. 


For New wewiine ae 
Iss! see page 31. 
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FIREWORKS, 
FLAGS. 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formation in regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, ete., Sent by Mail, free to all 
applicants. 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


Sent to Every Section of the County, 


In all cases full particulars must accom- 
pany eaeh order, and the money, by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order, must accompany 
the same, The Publisher of “Tie Independ- 
ent?’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 
asweagree. Address 


ba WAEXPCUES FIREWORKS CO., 


7 Park Place, New York. 


GF. WC.B BROWN & Cd, 


Artistic Wall Papers, 
WINDOW SHADES, Etc. 
321 Canal Street, 


Vew York. 


Samples of Wall Paper sent to 

parties residing out of town. 

SYPHER & CO., Nos. 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York, are continually 
receiving invoices of interesting goods 
from their expert agent, who travels among the Old 
Towns of England and Continental Europe, collecting 
worthy articles. 

Their establishipent 1s a great repository of curious 
modern und antique objects of Art, Furniture, and 
Articles of Vertu,to which visitors are always welcorac. 
Paintings, Textile Fabrics, Bronzes, 
Marbles, examples of Metal Work, and 
other artistic articles, some of them 
possessing high historical interest. 


SYPHER «& CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


-PAVEMEN TS. 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


The North American Neuchatel Rock Pav- 
ing Co., of London and New York, 
sole Agents for Seyssel Rock Asphalte, trom 
the Mines, near Geneva, Switzerland, 


promptly furnish plans —e estimates for every de 
scription of Asphalte work, specimens of which may 
be seen in City Hall Park, Tompkins Square, and 
sidewalks in various parts of this and other cities; in 
most of the principal brewerics and in numerous 
stables, court-yards, cellar floors, etc., here and else 


where 
Refer to the publisher of this paper. 
E. H. WOOTTON, 
OFFICE 35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





LEWISS COMBINATION FORCE PUMP 


Makes Three Machines. 


i 
! 
=H 
' 





acre t Se ‘inc 
Send for Illustrated Circular, Bans list, an 


Is the Best Pump in the World. 


ANOTHER NEW IMPROVEMENT IS 


LEWIS'S PATENT SPRAY ATTACHMENT. 


Can change from solid stream to spray instantly. 


DON'T FAIL TO READ THIS SPLENDJD OFFER. 


I will send asample Pump, ozprems paid, to any express 

station in the United Pates or 

retail price, $6.00. Weich 
I also manufacture, separate, the 


nadas for 5.50. Regular 
t,44¢ lbs. Length, 32 inches. 


ATO “ 
= 


Price (postpaid): Zinc, $1.25; Polished Brass, $1.75. 


Over 15,000 Soild in Seven Months. 


I aoten e a wens for its equal. 
acres ay 


Can do from 3 to 5 
und of Paris Green will give an 
ressings. For syringing fruit trees 
Terms to 


at P. C. . LEWIS, Lock Bor 35, Catskill, N.Y. 





CONSTIPATION 
AND F 


PIL ILES. 





and tone to the , and h thom cleanses the system of 

humors. Kidney diseaseso: thirty yearsstanding have been cured, also Piles, Coumttpation, Bhisemeaeene 
&e., Ee love the victims for F tony W We ae ony = ve volumes mn ofits wonder‘ul curative 
a use Alcholic ey oe but use note. 4 


longer Bitters, which 
Whines ne ele ea ee 


r ae Pras gts firices' 








Weekly Blarket Heview, 


(For the week ending, Friday, May 27th, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 8) wl4 
Santos, Choice to Best............... 10 (114 
SR Ukd Untied? 4s0b0dn ob deidedibecesa 144 @20 
2 Sea — @26 
GROUND. co cevectvcscccsdeec cccvds 10 @13 
CRAIN Ro 0 cnneseso0cs0ndecennebenete ll @l14 
TEA. 
xi stntaavecesesedccsespen 202220 @40 
EEE A AOEED 15 @70 
ME ssliadnas. sksmbeceesunereions 1h (@37 
SE iicececsctasies obndousace 27 80 
GN airs ccsvecackncsdnmase s4o0x4 15 @é60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.........-ceseeees 8 @S8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... sdecesosoceesese LOZ(@@104 
Cs 00d chdctddecic + eses 103/(@104 
Powdered. ....cccccccccocses: LOK 104 
PRABVUATER...cpcccccipsctesspeccces 104010} 
WuiTe.—Standard A....,.......0000- 92@ 94 
Steam Refined A............ 9 @ 94 
| Pn pene 8i@ 9 
YELLow.—Coffee C.... acecccceccs GED an 
Brown. Oe a ~ 4 Ses 74@ %% 
MOLASSES 
Cs cies tas cdeceiecepntctissdeap uns 23 (mH 28 
— oe eee Se 30 (@ 87 
ae re error rere rare 28 (a, 38 
ants eae. chien Wannabe 36 (® 55 
IN is i dacechaiteuccecesion 80 @ BS 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl. * 25 “2d 50 
Grand Bank Cod............. 25 @ 4 50 
Mackerc!}, No. 1, Mass...... pene 00 (420 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 7 00 @ 8 CO 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 450 @ 5 00 
Herring APE RE TOS per box.— 18 @— 19 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands.......... -perbush. 30@ 81 
PINION, 605 ccicencencenens RB@ WB 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... $2 40@-- — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins's....... . 2 0@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Phoenix.......... 2 Wia— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s.... 1 20@$1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. . 1 05@ 1 20 








GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, 3 MEAL, Ere. 








Flour: 
Sour BRIE. 1sccccere sees $3 60 @ $4 50 
ok er ee 325 (@ 8 65 
saponins Spring.......+.. 415 @ 445 
State Extra Brands....... 480 @— — 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 470 @ 47 
Minnesota Clear.......... 52 @ 6 35 
Minnesota Straight........ 600 «@ 6 85 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 550@ 7 & 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 520 @ 5 30 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,Mich. 545 (@ 5 60 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 5 25 @ 5 85 
White Wheat Ex., O..Ind. 565 @ 5 85 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 590 @ 600 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 5 70@ 5 
St. Louis Double Extras... 600 @ 6 25 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. . 630 @ 685 
Genessee Extra Brands... 5 50 @ 5% 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 585 @ 8 00 
White Wheat, Michigan .. 550@ 5 % 
SOUTHERN FLour: 
ee ee ree 00 @ 85 25 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. — — @ 
V irginia Family pebereet6 . 5530@ 6 20 
Rre For: 
PN tt hies saanacecek ee $5 50 @ $5 85 
PORESTIVEMER .. . . ceccceses ——@ 62 
CORN MEAL: 
NEL, « tiv-yeascdsebstan ee $3 00 @ $3 05 
BONG F WIS 2.6 cccecve $3 25 @ 315 
COUR MOM a6 5 ce sascces - 80@— — 
GRAIN 
WHEA' 
ME cantin akvecueeeoes $1 23 8 1 2 
OY ee akeesstsere eed 122 @ 1 23 
ok 1 244@ 127 
CORN : 
Mixed — 53 @— 58 
EE RIO Oe — 59 @— 60 
We Os Dicipcese. oosccce — S330@— — 
Oats: 
a PP PeePe ae ee — 53 @—- — 
CICERO 0.6. sccccccccvcce — i@— 46 
New York........scecssee.s — 44 @— & 
RYE. 
DUAR Ric once cccoscceces eee «- $118 G@— — 
Camadian.....ccccccccscccee 115 @-- — 
BEANS: 
Medium6.. ....-..eccccsecees 255 @ 2 60 
Marrows..... EN ee a 235 @ 2 45 
EAS 65 festecevescetesseces 245 @ 2 50 
PEAs: 
Green, 1880, # bush.. -15@1& 
Southern Black Eye, .") ‘2: 
QM. UE, . oss ccedevsusese 350 @ 8 60 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs.............. 3 85@s 9 
Timothy, prime, per 100 Ibs nceecs 1 05@ 1 10 
Glovercaimed, © oc cccce — im 90 
Oat Straw. * seein — 5iOia— 65 
Long Rye Straw, “ amen 1 10@ 1 15 
Short Rye Straw, “ w escsce — @— 95 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
BE Ts canes ce Senee 81725 @ — — 
Estva Frtine. .ccccscccecs 1425 @— — 
OO See ee 16) @— — 
Famifly.....-.. Ceeerevccces 18 00 @ — — 
BACON: 
EL inaa. vce c0deess $9 624@ — — 
BOE CERF occ ccesccveces 9 1244 — — 
| ee 92% @— — 
Cur MEATs: 
ee TNO ss 560.00: coccceec'e 104@ 12 
Smoked Shoulders............. 81@ — 
EE Wo cescccccstccccés 11 @ — 
MILL FEED. 
ee ee eee 314 00@$15 00 
DL Mehasdaiccsarsasetas har er 15 00@ 16 00 
MN. diipguatescnupe cecbectude 18 00@ 19 00 
EK oc cho cnin ci: duvevsentt 20 00@ 21 00 
Ria s pbc dibceeesssacben 22 0O@ 23 00 
Rve cod PR ens ect sss evteedes 19 00@ 20 00 
aie ess'- ¢cndes pees sae 28 pes 29 00 
SAREE TREE, 0.60. ccvsccoccccees 5 26 00 
REM Wa rcccecvesnceséoces 22 00@ -_-— 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery, fair to choice.........22 @254 
State Dairy, pails and tubs...... coccee 19 @23 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior............. — @— 
Western. airy, choice to fane eee 16 @23 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 11 @16 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fime.......ccscccceccees DQ VY 
SE OP MUNIN wc dscveseskhsssebeesns 841 9 
PID caw crdesndyssnenetebensan 74@ 84 
Ohio factory, flat fine................. 9 @— 
Flat, good to prime..............4606- 8 @ 8 
Skimmed creamery..........ssccsecss si 45 
Full-skimmed factory............ cocoon @S 
EGUS 
Long Island, Jersey, apd near-by i. > @155 
State and Pennsyivania............... 15 @— 
Western and Canadian..... cocccceces 12A@I4S 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs..........00- 11 50 @— — 
Re 9:9004600400asteesbbeeneetes 12 06 @—- — 
OS Se ae ae 11 8? @— — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked.......... —17@— 2 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia — 25 @ — 30 
Broilers, rr eee — 4 @ — 50 
- “ Jersey...... — 18 @ — 0 
Pee ee ee — 14 @ — 16 
‘* State and Western..... — 5b @— — 
Pe anyas.sdnseeeseniwemmess — @ — 2 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box... 50 @ 60 


Cabbage, Florida, per bbl....... $8 00 (83 50 
Potatoes, Early Rose, fine, per bbl 2 250 @ 2% 
a "Pe serless, 187 @ 3 25 
Sweet Potatoes, Del. River, kiln- 
Pe ee ey ene ier 2 00 ‘@ 8 00 
Turnips, W hite, : . ee 50 @ 7% 
Beets, Jersey, per bbl........... 12 @1 75 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Strawberries, Charleston, perqrt. 20 (@ 2 
Strawberries, Norfolk, searlet.... 10 @ 15 
Strawberries, per qrt, off quality. 5@ 10 
Cranberries, Jersey choice, per box81 00 (@1 25 
Cranberries, tair to good, per box 50 @ 7 
Apples, Russets, choice, per bbl. 2 25 @2 75 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 








Apples, Sliced, State. ..........00.-.. 5 @7 
Peaches, Peeled........ wa ..18 @20 
Peaches, Unpeeled — @ i 
Blackberries boc beed 69996008 005000080 9 @ 9 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer Sipes: 
CN NOs o'0s0 vacacnnesspes —8 @— 9 
Western Dressed...........0++ —ia@-— & 
Live SHEEC: 
Wether... cc ccccccccecccccccccs —7%7@— % 
Live LAMBS: 
Fair to qm Saisie haw sin adenine —7@ 8 
DresseD CALVES: 
BD eee ee — 8ka@— 9 
Buttermilk ........ veaneses eee 6@— 7 
Live CALVEs : 
Mouut, Holly, choice. .......... — 6ha— ty 
State, prime... ...cdhoeee coves S3O— 6 
Hoos, Dressep : 
Seals wove bode sieee joevcese coose— B@— 9 
rer es eer — 8 @— “ 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs. 96 OOWw BF 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Tox. 
Soluble Pacific Guano,........... 45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Supe +e hate.#37 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Bone 32 00 @385 00 
“U.S. Phosphate........ 29 00 (39 50 
“ Ground Bone....... eeee 81 00 33 50° 
“ ~~ Crescent Bone...... eee 29 00 31 00 
‘ ~Potato Fertilizer....... 45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 (@50 00 
‘* Buckwheat Fertilizer... 82 00 @35 00 
Specialties compounded to 
order. 


Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load...........- 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone ‘Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 
Baugh’s Twe nty ‘ive Dollar Phos- 
phate, ver 2, 2 00 
Baugh’s Warr anted ae Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Bong: s Export Bone, per 2,000 
innté6 kensnnasdonenseeeeds 41 0033 00 
Allen’s Phosphate...... usxaeee 35 U0@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00748 OU 
Guano, Peruv’n,rectified, 9.70 p.c. 68 00 @70 00 
‘ « 3.40 § 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, tandard or Guanape 
IRD dnt severyis een 52 00- @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @30 00 
** dissolved, high 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 7 50 @ 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7300 @ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
Es on0:238 dais Heeb ae 26 1 62, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]bs, : 37 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3 40 « 
ASHES.—We quote 5 cents for Pot and 
54@6 for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 


40 00 
60 00 
45 00 


45 00 
40 00 


% 00 


> 
PEE) 








Types. “Strong Slat" Cases, ¢ pabtnete, Chases, 
Prin ating, Fxeeses, ete. Blocks f. r Engravers. 
ttern Letters for} Machinist ts. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 15 Dutch Streets, New York. 
HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 
It seems strange that any one will suffer from the 
many derangements brought o1 by an impure condi- 
tion of the blood, when SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA 
AND STILLINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 
will restore perfect health to the physical organiza 
tion. It is, indeed, a stren ening sy ve », ple ete to 


take, and ‘has proven itself to be the a eg 
PURIFIER ever SS effectually rv the Kanes 
dneys, 





pelas, all Ne rvous Disorders and Debii- 
ity, Bilious Complaints, and all Diseases 1 Indicating an 
Impure Condition of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys, Stom- 
ach, Skin, ete. It corrects s Indigestion. rry4 “health. 
pinta i it ACTS LIKE when the 


com. 
is of an exhansece’ nature, having a tendency. 
— x ney 


the the brain and nervous us system. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE | & 00. 


CANTON MATTINGS. 


A large assortment of White, Small Checks, 
and Fancy Patterns, exclusive styles. 


CARPETS. 


We will continue sale of the best American 

and English Brussels, Moquettes, Tapes- 

tries, and Ingrains, at 

Unprecedentedly Low Prices, to 
Close the Season. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


A fine stock of Cotton Damasks, Jacq- 
uards Crape Cloths, Serges, and Momie 
Cloths, suitable for Slip Covers, Curtains, 
and Furniture Coverings, for Country 
Houses, ctce. Jute and Madras Curtain 
Materials and Coverings, Lace and Not- 
tingbam Curtains, Lace Bed Sets, etc., ete. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 
NEW YORK. 








Financial, 


THE SUCCESS OF REFUNDING. 





SecrETARY WINDoM, on the 12th of May, 
issued a notice to the holders of five-per- 
cent. coupon bonds informing them that 
the bonds, principal and interest, would be 
paid on the 12th of next August, and that 
after this date the interest would cease. 
The notice, however, gave these holders 
the privilege of exchanging their bonds for 
others, bearing interest at the rate of three 
and a half per cent. and redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government, provided the 
bonds were returned to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on or before the 1st of next July, 
with a request for such exchange. The 
whole amount of this class of bonds is 
$120,000,000, and there seems now no 
doubt that the holders will return the whole, 
to be exchanged for three-and a-half-per- 
cents. 

The same notice informed the holders of 
five-per-cent. registered bonds that these 
bonds would also, upon like conditions, be 
received by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in exchange for three-and a-half-per-cents, 
to an amount not exceeding $250,000,000, 
leaving about $75,000,000 of such bonds, 
which he proposed to redeem with the sur- 
plus revenues of the Government. The 
holders at once availed themselves of this 
privilege, and by the early part of last 
week the entire $250,000,000 had been re- 
turned to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the request that they might be ex- 
tended, at the pleasure of the Government, 
in the form of three-and-a-half-per-cents. 

The holders of six-per-cent. bonds, 
amounting to $195,000.000, to whom the 
game privilege had been previously offered, 
had already so far availed themselves of 
the privilege as to secure the refunding of 
nearly all these bonds into three-and-a-half- 
per-cents, 

Thus the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
out exceeding his powers, will by the time 





that Congress meets in next December 
have funded or paid nearly all the out- 
standing five and _ six-per-cent. 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly $700,- 
000,000. This we call a most brilliant suc- 
cess in financial management. 


bonds, 


No pro- 
vision had been made for refunding these 
bonds when Congress adjourned, and, to 
meet the exigency, the Secretary of the 
Treasury devised the plan of extendiog 
them at a lower rate of interest, with the 
privilege reserved to the Government of re- 
deeming them at any time. This plan has 
met with universal favor and a grand re 
sult has been gained. Such an achieve- 
ment in finance augurs wel) for President 
Garfield’s administration. The Democratic 
croakers are silenced by facts that command 
the public approval. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








Money continues easy and ruled at 2} to 
84 per cent. for call loans on pledge of 
stock collateral and at 2 per cent. on Gov- 


ernment bonds. At the close of the week 


large amounts of capital were offered at 
24 per cent. on stocks. Transactions in 
time loans were reported at 2 and 8 per 
cent. Mercantile paper, double-named, 
60-days, first-class, 34 and 4 per cent.; 4 
months, the same rate. Some transactions 
were reported at 44 per cent. 


Unrrep States Bonps.—The market for 
Government bonds has been fairly active, 
and prices were generally well sustained, 
the only changes in the quotations being a 
decline of 4 per cent. in 5s coupon and 4s 
registered. The refunding scheme has 
proved an unprecedented success, as the 
call for the $250,000,000 limit was met and 
a large amount was forwarded in excess, 
which was rejected by the Treasury De- 
partment. There is about $106,000,000 of 
coupon 5s now outstanding, which, unier 
the call of May 12th, can be presented for 
conversion into 34-per-cents. until July 1st. 
The coupons not presented by that time 
become redeemable on August 12th. 

It is maintained with a reasonable degree 
of certainty by prominent Treasury offi- 
ciuls that, assuming that the revenues con- 
tinue at the present average, the entire 
series of five-per-cents. not converted will 
be well in hand before the convening of 
Congress in December next. Should this 
prove true, there will be no bonds except- 
ing the converted 34-per-cents. (which are 
at the option of the Government) to be 
cared for until 1891. 

The closing quotations on Saturday for 
Government bonds were as follows: 


Bid. Ask'd. les Bid, Ask'd 
6s, 1891, reg. .1024 — |48, 1907 cou..... ts 11834 
6a, 1881, cou ..102' = \Currency 6s. "95. 
5a of "81, ree.106 — Currency 6s, on 134 _ 
5s of "81, cou.104 104%| Currency 6s. 97.135 _ 
446s 1891, reg.115' 11558) 
4348 189), cou.J16% 11 . "89.15 
48, 1007, reg...118 118% Windoms........ 104 104% 


GoLpD AND SriveR.—The importations of 
gold and silver for the week ending May 
28th were $26,807, which, with the amount 
previously reported, makes $30,200,138 re- 
ceived since Jan. 1st, being nearly three 
times the amount received in the corre- 
sponding period of any year for the past 
ten years. The amount of gold exported 
during the week was $39,458, which, with 
the amount previously reported, makes 
$4,695,541 exported since Jan. 1st, which, 
with the exception of last year, is the small- 
est amount exported in the past fifteen 
years during the corresponding period of 
the year. 

Forreticn ExcHaNGE.—The rates of ex- 
change in the early part of the week 
opened steady, with an upward tendency; 
but toward the close of the week there was 
a decline. The closing quotations were 
$4.84 for 60-day bills and $4.86 for demand. 
The inquiry for bills from all sources was 
very light, while the supply of commercial 
bills was quite liberal. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The weekly sstate- 
ment of the New York banks, as issued 
from the Clearing-house, for the first time 
in several weeks, shows a falling off in 
surplus reserve. This is due to the ex- 
pansion of loans and their reflected influ- 
ence on deposits. There is also shown a 





heavy loss in specie. The decrease in the 
surplus reserve amounts to $2,015,675, 
which brings the amount held by the banks 
n excess of legal requirements down to 
$14,722,900. The changes in the averages 
were an increase of $7,832,900 in loans, 
$5,571,100 in deposits, $760,800 in legal 
tenders, and $165,900 in circulation, and a 
decrease of $1,383,700 in specie. 


Bank Stocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks: 











Bid. Asked + . Asked, 
America 145 (M ics’ - 
Central. Nat'l. .130 135 Mech. Bke. Ass. 87 a 
Chase Nat. B’k.155 -—— |Merchants’..... oa 
Es ntvenkinews % Mer. Exchange.109 108 
Continental..... — 124% Metropolitan ..1624 — 
Corn Exc hange150 — |Nassau 100 — 
Fourth Nat’l...119% MS». sedaites 170 
SD sincexsted 125” 140 People’s a 
Gallatin Nat'nl.148 — |Shoe & Leather 128 _ 
German Am'n.. 8 St Nicholas..... = 
Hanover........ 128 — ‘State of N. ¥...180 140 
Leather Man’f’s153, — |Tradesmen’s...122 — 
Manhattan.....1440 — (Union.........4 4145 - 


SratTe Securities.—The following are 
the quotations at the Board for state bonds 
dealt in at the Stock Exchange: 








Bid, Askd. ao 4 Ask. 

Connecticut 64..104 — | 6s gold I'n, — 
Michigan : 6s gold I'n, Or, “W20 = 
6a, 1893......... 102 — | ésgold!’n, '92..121 — 
Ts BTR acasvese 1165 — | 6s goldI'n, le — 
New York: Ohio 6s, "81....... 102g 
6s g’ld regd, '87.112 — |jOhto 6s, "86 113 — 

fs g'ld cou, 87.112 — |Rhode Island 66.116 — 
Tenn.,old,ex-c.. 72 73 | Alabama,old...70 — 
do new, do... 3 io Cl [4 = % 
do do f'ng ses. 72 73 | do do B.95 100 
Virginia: do do C. 84 = 
Old bonds....... 40 _— | _ ete 100 — 
Con. bds m.cou. 85 86 |South Carolina: 

do do 1040.. 56 57 | Con. brown.....108 110 
Deferred scrip..19 19%! Con. rejected..20 — 
Taxrec’blecou. 95 97 | Fundable....... | ed 
Georgia: | Non-fundable.. Og 10% 
a es 110 112 |Arkansasésfu'd 3) — 
do, due 1889....111 114 aie. toR.Rs..15 18 
) eee ‘iy118%4 Li ee 

's,gold quart'ly Sat airings _ 
North Carolina Diincebientensake = 
Old bonds....... %e6 — ls Car.R.R. stock 62 65 

‘o N.C. R. R..130 — |S8.Car. Ist........ _ 
Funding, "65-68 13 — /8.Car. 9d........ 118 124 

Soh RR — |8.Car. n. Mm..... 82 

Spee faltax..... 814 834 Memp &Chariles- 
4p.c.comp'ise 87 89 | ton R.R. stock. 83 84 
Missourt : |Geo.C en. R. st’k.162 167 
6s, long date... .114 — | do Ist m.119 _ 
ts, short do ....105 — |New Orleans: 
ToH.&S8t.Jo..112 — | Premium bonds 44 -- 
Funding bonds,118 — | Consolidated... 55 60 





Louisiana: Savannah City's 


ok = | 5 per cent...... 80 
La. consol. 7s.. ins 6244) 


Stock MARKET.—There has been con- 
siderable excitement attending the dealings 
upon the Stock Exchange throughout the 
past week, and the general tendency of the 
market .in the early dealings was in the 
direction of higher prices, with the bulls as 
masters of the situation, until the later part 
of the week, when a well-defined selling 
movement was established and succeeded 
in including the entire list, but was most 
pronounced in the trunk-line properties, 
the Granger shares, and the coal stocks. The 
depression is attributed to many causes, 
among which was the impression of the re- 
newal of the old railroad war. Many reports 
were circulated, which were successful in 
weakening the confidence of holders of 
some of the leading stocks as to their in- 
trinsic value. Asa consequence, large blocks 
were thrown on the market, which, to- 
gether with the sales for the ‘“‘short” account, 
caused a sharp decline in prices. The im- 
provement in the early portion of the week 
ranged from 1 to 134 per cent., and the de- 
cline in the latter part 1 to 11 per cent. 
In the final dealings the market recovered 
a portion of the decline and closed fairly 
steady. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations of the week. 


High. Low. Closing 
Sales. est. est. May 23. 





Adams Express.............. 422 135 180 138% 

American Express.......... 1,150 «88 B56 8G 
Albany and Susquehanna.. 220 331 i181 181 
Alton and T. H.... ........++ 1.200 71 70 70 
Alton and T. H.pf.......... 3,720 143% 97 97 

american Dist. Tel......... 3,700 S7 SS 55% 
Roston Air Line............. 200 48 48 48 
Bur., C. R., and Northern 1875 90 80 85 
CAMtOR...ccccccccccccccccceee 2800 73 £63 70 

Canada Southern........... 62,235 82144 Tq 78% 
Caribou Mining.............. 300 34 06C«Ss 8 
Cedar Falls.........ss0+5. «+ 12,050 40 28 34 
Central Pacific.............. 80,975 8% 4 96 

Chic., St. L..and N.0O....... 8,625 88  833¢ 834 
c.,C., C., and Ind........... 17,105 101% 96% 97 

Ches. and Ohio.............+ 18,097 8234 30% 30% 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf....... 4656 48% 44 45 
82483 

2844 20% 

87% 43% 

Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. 14, 738 173 =: 16744 171% 

Chicago and Alton.......... 2,810 146% 143% 14414 

Chi., St. P., and Om........ 13.650 47% 44 444 


Chi., St. P., and Om., pf.....33,085 10854 109% 1053 


Chicagoand Northwestern. 78,210 135 12054 130% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 7,067 146 14246 14314 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul._..153,338 129 123 126% 
Chic., M., and St. Paul, pf... 7,785 140 192% 135 
Cin.,S , and Clev............ 2,700 67 63 63 
Colorado. ......+.ssesceeseees 7,500 63 60% 6055 
Consol. Coal............+.+++ 1,100 42 40% «42 
Deadwood ........00e-e0--e0e 20 «8% 8% 8 
Del., Lack., and Western... 271,130 128 1253 127 
Del.and Hudson...... ..... 18,905 11346 111 111% 
Den. and R. Grande......... 16,436 1095¢ 10614 108 
Dub. and Sioux C........ 652 8 2006 O88 
Han. and St. Joseph........ 18,600 8 6l 84g 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf..... 14,450 116 le 115 
Harlem. ......ccccccceseesees 100 250 250 250 
Homestake Min............- So 2 os 





Houston and Texas......... 31,695 Sig 87g 90 
Dilinois Central.............- 10.520 146 148 149% 
Ind., Bloom., and West..... 16.647 50% SB 54 
Keokuk and D. M........... 8,205 304 2514 26% 
in ticodbovsesoanses 195.045 13554 19056 18% 
Lake Erie and Western..... 89,759 63% 5 6244 
La. and Mo. River........ .. 400 «34 33 33 
Louisville and Nashville.... 22,836 106% 105 106% 
Lou., N. Alb., and C......... 696 10244 101 10246 
Little Pittsburgh............ 4,900 4% 4 3% 
SI, ccc ciisncihivakienee 64.510 2034 25 28 
Manhattan Beach........... 11,802 50% 55 5644 
Maryland Coal.............-. 16,100 Bi%y Big 38% 
Mariposs. ........cccccccccece 1,700 64-5 «26 
Mar and Cin., Ist pf......... 1,050 213 20 20 
Mar. and Cin.. 2d pf......... 3,900 14 12% 12% 
Memphis and C..... ......+ 40,216 90% 77 83 
Metropolitan . ..........+6.- 22,155 O44 9346 
Michigan Central........... 50,602 116% 112 113% 
Mobile and Ohio............. 7.127 Seq 384 35 
BEGG Be. Gans cccescccecsces 40,800 64% S84 63 
Mo., Kan., and Texas....... 104,800 53% 49 5044 
Morris and Essex... ........ 8.197 180 129 129 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis.. 12500 91 80%; 80% 
New Cen. Coal........:..... 3,550 33% 31 B24 
N. J. Central......c0c000s000+ 84,985 106% 1004g 10256 
N.Y. Comtral............++. 56,153 152% 149 150 
N. Y. and New Haven...... 445 185 182% 18534 
W.Y Bieeated ..ccccccteccce 11,485 1105¢ 107 110% 


N.Y., L. E., and Western...123.014 515g 485% 49% 
N Y.,L.E. and W., pfd... 14,310 9 89% 90 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 39,750 S0'¢ 26% 37 
Nor. and Western... . 
Northern Pacific...... ..... 35, 





Northern Pacific, pf........ 85,443 85 80% 84% 
Ohio and Miss.............+. 17,825 47% 44356 445% 
Oregon, R., and N............ 8,716 16056 165 165% 
Ohio Central ............++-- 31,750 S74 S44 35% 
Ontario Mining............-. 210 38 38 38 
Pacific Mall.......ccccess.ess 100,355 S8ig 52g 53% 
PORAMEB. cocvescocccccccccces 620 270 260 270 
Phila. and Reading R. R... 25,900 60% 58 50% 
PURE. GEE, cecccccessccsscces 15 250 250 250 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, andC.. 84 140 140 140 
SR icccudeesvesesss 500 135 135 135 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev........ 16,050 47 43% «44% 
ES Se ee 1,200 19 1834 18% 
Quicksilver, pf.............. 400 66% 65 65 
Rochester and Pitts........ 5674 37% 33 854% 
Rock Island................. 13,825 148 144 144 
Rome, W., and Ogdensburg 100 386 36 36 
aa 4,800 65% 6% 6% 
Bb. FURR ERG D. .ccccccccesce 500 «40% «(BIR BOK 
St. P. and D., pf............. 1.032 89% 8 89 
Standard Mining............ 3,580 2346 22% 23% 
GRR ccrcceces cocccone 100 34 3% Be 
Sutro Tunnel. .........ccc00¢ 14,850 2 2% 2% 
St. L. and San Francisco.... 9,270 49 47m «348 
St. L. and San Fran., pf..... 5,880 75 73% «74 
St. L. and San Fran., Ist pf. 932 110 108 100% 
St. Louis, 1.M., and S....... 2.200 814 7% 80 
Tol., Del., ME B....cccccccces 2,100 Siig S44 34 
Union Pacific. ........-...--+ 226,909 127 124% 126 
Texas and Pacific........... 58,212 68% 65 66% 


Wabash, St. L., and Pac.... 21,505 S64 53 5334 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 33,595 96% O35 84 


Wells-Fargo Express........ 1,583 126 119% 126 
Western Union Tel......... 115,900 129 123% 129 
Western Union exc....... 40,025 924g 89 90 
United States Express...... 2,642 73% 70 72 
Missouri and Pacific...... 20,555 100% 106 107% 
Texas and St. Louis......... 4,300 4744 46% 46 
New York and New Eng.... 500 6534 65i¢ 6546 
Dan. and Norwalk.......... 2,720 77 T% 76 


Finxancran Items.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is now doing an enormous business 
and the interests of the traveling public are 
better provided for than ever. James R. 
Wood, well known in the West, through 
his late connection with the Chicago, Bur. 
lington, and Quincy Railroad, is now giving 
his time and energy to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad asits new general passenger agent. 

Fisk & Hatch have advanced the price of 
Chesapeake and Ohio “ Series A” bonds to 
105 and interest, and the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington, and Big Sandy Railroad first- 
mortgage bonds to 108 and interest. 

Owing to the great increase of business, 
the new banking house of Collins, Bouden 
& Jenkins, of 25 Pine Street, have been 
obliged to enlarge their offices. 

Drvmenpds.—The New York Loan and 
Improvement Company has declared a divi- 
dend, payable June Ist, at the office of the 
Company. 








RELATIVE VALUE 


OF THE 


“THREE-AND-A-HALES,” “FOURS,” AND 
“ POUR-AND-A-HALPS,” 


FOR INVESTMENT OR FOR BANK- 
ING PURPOSES. 


No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, May 25th, 1881. 


Tue wonderful success of Secretary 
Windom in continuing the Fives and Sixes 
of 1881 at 34 per cent. interest shows ina 
remarkable manner the unrivaled credit of 
the United States, as also the great desire 
of the people to hold and keep their invest- 
ments in Government Bonds at any rate of 
interest, however small. 

To meet this demand, we shall keep on 
hand, for immediate delivery, the new 
United States Three-and-a-half-per-cent. 
Bonds, which are all registered and issued 


OrrFice oF Fisk & Hatou, BANKERS, 








June 2, 1881.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





in i Also the United | exchange for Four-and.a-Halfs and Fours, at market 


all denominations. 

States ‘“‘Fours” and ‘‘ Four-and-a-halfs,” 
either coupon or registered. These have still 
a long time to run, and we expect will 
soon become very scarce and difficult to 
pick up in large lots at all, regardless of 
price. 

Holders of the Sixes of 1881 who failed 
to have them ‘‘continued” will receive 
payment for the same July 1st next, with 
six months’ interest, amounting to 108. 
We are prepared to receive these Bonds at 
any time in payment for other United 
States Bonds at this price, thus enabling 
holders to realize on them at once in making 
new investments in Government Bonds, 
which+promise to be much higher before 
July 1st. 

As the $250,000,000 limit fixed by Secre* 
tary Windom for continuing registered 
‘*Fives” has been reached, leaving some 
$75,000,000 of this issue tu be paid off at 
par and interest, we look for a great de- 
mand from the holders of these to reinvest. 
We shall be prepared to exchange these 
bonds for other issues of the Government 
on the most favorable terms. 

The Coupon “Fives” can still be con- 
tinued at three-and-a-half per cent. up to 
July 1st, and it would be well for all hold- 
ers to present them immediately, as the first 
presented will be the last called in when- 
ever the Government desires to pay them. 

Some of the ‘ Three-and-a-half”-per- 
cents. will probably remain uncalled fora 
period of years, and it is not unlikely that 
the Government, in view of the advantage 
of having so large a part of their bonded 
debt in this desirable shape, will, instead of 
calling the Three-and-a-half-per-cents., con- 
fine their purchases for the Sinking Fund 
to the ‘Fours,” on which they would 
otherwise be compelled to pay this high 
rate of interest for a period of twenty-six 
and a half years. We think the Secretary 
would best serve the public interests by 
doing this, even at a much higher price 
than the ‘‘ Fours” now command. 

Any National Banks desiring to exchange 
their ‘‘ Fours” now in the Department for 

e ‘‘ Three-and-a-halfs,” in order to realize 
the difference for their preminm account, 
will find us ready at all times te make them 
proposals for such an exchange, The Four- 
and-a-half-per-cents., at their present price, 
115}, we consider quite as desirable as the 
Three-and-a-halfs, at 104}, for banking pur- 
poses, a8 they are, equivalent to a positive 
ten-year Three-and-a-half at five per cent. 
premium. For private investments of trust 
funds, for Estates, Savings Banks, Life 
Insurance Companies, and all who desire 
their investments to remain undisturbed 
for a long period, the ‘‘ Fours” are un- 
doubtedly the best bond to buy and for 
these purposes we expect to sec them selling 
at above 120. In fact, we are convinced 
that the Government credit will advance to 
a Two-and-a-half-per-cent. basis. 

We are ready to give information about 
Government Bond investments and to buy, 
sell, or exchange at all times and in any 
amounts. 

Very truly, 


FISK & HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK& HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 


May 13th, 1881. 

ta” THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY HAS 
given notice, under date of the 12th inst., that all the 
Coupon Fives of 1881, amounting to $120,000,000, are 
called in for redemption, interest to cease at the ex- 
piration of three months, or on the 12th day of August, 
and that these, together with $250,000,000 of the regis- 
tered fives, may be presented up to July ist for con- 
tinuance at 344 per cent. This will leave $75,000,000 
registered “Fives” which will not be continued, 
but paid principal and interest August 12th. Holders 
of registered “Fives” should, therefore, act imme- 
diately. We will attend to forwarding the Fives for 
continuance for account of holders for a commission 
of one-eighth of 1 per cent. 

We will also buy the Fives of 1881, and keep on hand 
for sale the continued 33¢.per-cent. Bonds, thus giving 
the opportunity of i ge to parties 





Alat 





who desire to avoid waiting for the return of their 
bonds from Washington. 

We continue to buy the Sixes of 1881, or receive 
them in exchange for 334 per cents. on favorable terms. 


rates, from holders who desire to place their invest: 
ments in Governments in a permanent form for a 
term of years. 

The Four-and-a-Halfs have 10 years to run and the 
Fours cannot be redeemed for 26 years. 

We also buy and sell on commission, at the Stock 

Exchange or in the open market, all other investment 
securities. 
We especially call attention to the securities of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. The Pur. 
chase Money Funding Bonds are selling at 115 and ac- 
crued interest, and the Bonds of Series A at 105 and 
accrued interest, full particulars of which may be 
obtained at our office. 

The bonds of Series B and the Currency Bonds, 
quoted daily at the Stock Exchange, are steadily Im- 
proving in intrinsic value with the improvements now 
in progress in the connections, extensions, and busi- 
ness of the road, and, therefore, ought soon to com- 
mand higher prices. 

We have just issued a supplement to ‘‘ MEMORANDA 
CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS" (eighth edi- 
tion), in regard to FIVE-PER-CENT. BONDS OF 1881 
and SIX-PER-CENT. BONDS OF 1881, with particulars 
as to those which have been called for redemption, 
and as to the privilege of continuance at Three anda 
half per Cent. 

Copies free on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Thzabthtoms, Lexinotey, 


AND 


Bi Sandy Railroad 


(EASTERN DIVISION). 





First Mortgage 6-per-Cent. 
SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS. 


Mortgage, $3,500,000. 


Principal due 1902. 


Sinking Fund, $25,000 Yearly. 


INTEREST 6 PER CENT., 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, 
MARCH Ist and SEPTEMBER Ist. 


Denominations, $1,000, Coupon or Registered, 


Registered Bonds have Coupons attached, payable 
to bearer, or with coupons detached, interest payable 
to owner or attorney, at Company's office, in New 
York City. 





Price, 108 and Accrued Interest. 


Subject to advance without notice. 





ROUTE AND RESOURCES. 


The route of the road is from Lexington, Ky., to 
Huntington, West Va., through the rich blue grass 
region of Kentucky, being the neck of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio route,and thus the most important link in 
that whole vast system which is to-day extending 
itself to the Far West. Northwest, and particularly 
the Southwest, via the Paducah and Elizabethtown 
and the Paducah and Memphis Railroads. 


THROUGH TRAFFIC. 


The Big Sandy and Chesapeake and Ohio route to 
the sea is not only nearly one hundred miles shorter 
than three of the older trunk lines, but its grades are 
for both East and West-bound traffic much lighter, 
and fuel and railroad supplies are obtainable at an 
almost nominal price. 


THE LOCAL TRAFFIC 


of the Big Sandy route promises to be enormous. 

Opening to the world, as it does, a comparatively 
unsettled region, whose intrinsic treasures will be 
developed by the many branch roads already finished 
or in process of construction, all of which will be 
feeders to the main stem. 

The road only needs net receipts of $210,000 to pay 
the interest on its bonds. We look for more than that 
return from the local traffic alone. 

The necessary funds for the completion of this road 
are assured, and work is rapidly progressing from 
Mount Sterling eastward and from Ashland westward. 
From Mount Sterling to Lexington and from Hunt- 
ington to Ashland the road is in active operation ; 
trains running daily. All the steel rail, fastenings, 
and ties are bought and on the ground. Fifteen new 
locomotives have been ordered and four hundred 
new cars, preparatory to the ing of the entire 
road. 

We recommend these bonds asasafe investment 
security. 








Weare also prepared to receive Fives and Sixes in 





FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
lreland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


6-per-Cent. Second Mortgage Bonds, 
$1,000,000, DUE 1901. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW YORK, 
AND JULY. 


Central Trust Co, of N. Y., Trustee, 


JANUARY 


Total Bonded Debt................... $8,502,000 00 
$18,365 per mile. 


Total fixed charges per annum...... 541.200 00 


Grogs Earnings, 1879-80.............. $2,117.070 17 
Operating Expenses and Taxes..... 1,251,924 78 


Net Earnings, 12 months....... osecece $865.1 45 39 


The gross earnings for the first months of the 
current fiscal year show an increase over correspond- 
ing period of last year of $100,285.22. 

Proposals in writing will be received by the under- 
signed for the above one million dollars of bond 
offered for sale, up toand including FRIDAY, May 27th 
inst., at the office of the LOUISVILLE AND NASH- 
VILLE RAILWAY CO., No. 52 Wall Street, New York. 


JAMES D. PORTER, 
President N., C., and St. L. Railway. 











The Best Security in which to invest the 
proceeds of the 


CALLED U.S. SIXES 


18 THE 


6-per-cent. 
First-Mortgage 20-Year Bonds 


CINCINNATI, 
GEORGETOWN, and 
PORTSMOUTH RAILROAD, 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANE IN BOSTON. 


Cost of Completed Road, over $15,000 per mile. 


BONDED INDEBTEDNESS LIMITED TO 
$6,000 PER MILE. 


These bonds are now offered at 


PAR 
and Accrued Interest by 


RANSOM, ELDRIDGE & STRAINE; 


31 MILK 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
Right reserved to advance the price without notice 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


$3,000,000 loaned. 10 10 years’ experience. 
Not a dollar lost. Readers are cautioned 
that we have no connection with the con- 
cern Western Farm Mortgage Company. 

Why this concern was secretly organized. 

Why we published its president (F. M. 
Perkins). 

Why he sued us for $10,000 libel damages: 

Why he failed to get a judgment. 

Why he had the costs to pay. 

What our patrons say. Testimonials and 
references. All sent free in three volumes 
of 179 pages. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


_mnOa® STREET, NEW YORE, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 








AND CALIFORNIA. 


TEN PER CENT. 


Annual Interest. 


id quarterly. 4th dividend payable May 1st. For 
Fail particulars send for 20-page illustrated pamphlet 


THE CLOBE COMPANY, 
131 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


C.H. VENNER & CO., 
BANKERS 


52 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 








We mak 8 ity of MUNICIPAL and RAIL- 
ROAD SECU ES desirable for INSTITUTIONS and 
ee apt yas of TRUST FUNDS. 


re prepared to execute orders on Commission 
tor' Securities in this and other markets. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write 4 o eames the old Banking 
HOW ES a4 COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 


(Formerly HOWES & CY). 
This house a@ general Stock Commission 








business, with v. 4 ys 
Interest até able 
ont allowed on per cent., pay: 


GLLiys, Boupen &JenKins, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — New Yorw& 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued, 


Bonds and Stocks bought and so)d on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand. 


All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), N. ¥. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT 


AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLL 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS, 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


$1 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicage. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000, 
Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN C. SHORT, President 








WM. 8. CLARK. JOHN R. BOTHWELL. 


Clark & Bothwell, 


DEALERS IN 


Dividend-Paying Mining Securities, 
Managers 0, Aone sygie rove and Stormont Silver Mining 
. and Hite Gold Quartz Co. 
Office No. ‘2 Nassau St.,cor of Wall, N.Y. 


FRANCIS B. O°CONNOR, 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE), 
M TERA, B D 

0 d'32 Whitehall St treet. 2 a rk 
et Ht Sere ish rE ast River N. 








REFERENCES :—Z. 

Bank, N. Y.; W. Bi. amen, Esq.. . aon 

N.Y.; Robt. Schell, Eaq.. Pres't Bank ank of the Metrepouts, 
7. 3og We uion, ton Steamship Line, N.Y.; 


. @ 
and others, Write for Circular. 
RET T BARGA INS, Te. CLOSE AN ES- 
eral rable and elegant city resi- 
$0,000 acres a (-4 lands, and other op 
ore ag speautifal 100-acre house at Toms River, 
OF acre house 100 rods from = University. ‘Write 
ISRAEL HALL, Ann Arbor ich., to describe 
property you wish to know hen t. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 2d, 1881. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on the 
Capital Stock of the Company, clear of all taxes, pay 
able in cash on and after May 28th, to stockholders, as 
registered on the books, at 3 P. m., April 80th, 1881. 

On May 28th dividends will be paid to women only. 
After that date, they must await their turn with other 
stockholders. 

The Board have also instructed the Treasurer to give 
— notice that the stockholders will have the priv- 


ege of subscribing at par to the stock of the Com- 
any in ee proportion of TW L pt AND ONE-HALF 
BS any In T. of the number of shares registered in 
ril h, 1881, and those entitled tee 

A 





stock may be sold by any Pn and 
forms of allotment will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. 


JOHN D. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 
OFFICE OF Sree @ Grove SILVER MINING cont 
0. 


assav ST., CORNER OF WALL 
New bene te 18th, 1881 





kits tect NO. 7 of Trustees have 
this day coctereS the srepular mo montaly DIVIDEND 
. on the capital 
-£ , of Fike oe om hay ah ten pa +3 per share, payable 
on the Sist inst., at this office. 
The transfer books will be sheoed from_the + af to 
mi 3" inclusive. WM. 8S. CLARK, 
~ R. BOTHWELL, Secretary. 


Noi... 


pany have declared a dividend 1 to the stockholders 6 of 
record of May 28th, 1881, and for that purpose the 
transfer books will be closed at the Central Trust 
Compa: on Sotaedey. & May 28th, at 3 P.m.,and re- 
opened on Thursday, Jun 
Dividend payable on and af after June 1st, at the office 


he C , No. rie Broad wa, order, 
hmemman ot BROWN, Secretary. 
Dated New York, May Yea i 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF Seaaeeens AMERICAN ) 
EXPRESS om. 


NEw OnE, ‘May 18 1881. 

HE BOARD OF DIR: ECTORS © THis. ‘COMPANY 
have this day declared a dividend of Two Doz. 
Vacs, 50) Per Smarg, payable ou 











EW YORK, LA ‘4 ne en RAIL- 
N *“ROAD COMPANY. 
21 ContuanDr | or. Naw YO Yorx. 
NOTICE. 
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Commerciat, 
JUST A FEW THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
Tnx Sun, of this city, recently published 
a letter purporting to come from a woman 
in Mississippi who wanted to make “ a few 
thousand dollars” by speculation in Wall 
Street, and wished to know whether there 
was any honest broker there whom she 
could trust to carry out this desire in her 


behalf. 


and, hence, we reproduce it, as follows. 


The letter will bear republication, 


‘* Will you be so kind as to answer me a 
question or two? I have heard all my life 
of the money that is made and lost on Wall 
Street. Tama widow, with one little child; 
have a few thousand dollars, and am ex- 
tremely anxious to make a few more thou- 
sande, to educate my child. Now, please tell 
me this: Are there no honest brokersin Wall 
Street, or men connected with the Stock 
Exchange, who would take say $1,000, in- 
vest it, and make a few thousands on it for 
the owner? TI read in the last Syn the arti- 
cle ‘A Discourse on Margins,’ and it makes 
me more anxious than ever to try my luck. 

** Please say if you think it would be safe 
to trust $1,000 to a Wall-Street broker; not 
with the expectation of making a fortune, 
of course, but only to try for a few thou- 
sands, I will thank you so muchif you 
will answer. MIssissippr.” 


The Sun gave this would-he female gam- 
Uler in stocks some excellent advice, which 
we hope, for her sake, that she has had the 
good sense to follow. We have no doubt 
that there are a great many honest brokers 
in Wall Street, who, so far as the mere 
question of honesty is concerned, can be 
safely 


It is not true 


trusted as confidently and as any 
other class of business men. 
that Wall-Street brokers are all swindlers 
There are swindlers among them, yet many 
of them are men of the strictest business 
integrity. 

But there isone thing that even honest 
brokers, when doing business for customers, 
cannot do, and that is to take the risks of 
the stock market. Whenthey speculate on 
their own account, they, of course, take 
these risks; but when they are the mere 
agents for others who are to reap the 
profits, if any are made, then these others 
must take the risks. The brokers very 
properly demand a guaranty, in the form of 
a margin, that must be paid to them by their 
‘ustomers, and which they hold for their 
»wn protection when, as mere agents, they 
buy and sell stocks. However skilled they 
may be in the market, they can never tell 
beforehand what will be the course of stock 
prices for even a dav in advance, much less 
rweek. Causes and sometimes combina 
tions operate of which they have no knowl- 
edge until the effect appears 

What, then, is the experience of at least 
nineteen persons out of every twenty who 
bring their money into Wall Street and put 
it into the hands of brokers as a margin for 
stock speculation? The well-known fact is 
that, at least, this proportion lose all their 
money; and if they put up more money, in 
the hope of regaining what they have pre 
viously lost, they only increase their losses. 
If they keep on in this way, expecting that 
thetide will at length turn in their favor, 
they end in total bankruptey One out of 
thet wenty, perhaps by sheer luck, and pos- 
sibly by superior smartness added to good 
luck, may be successful; and that success 
may be sufficient to turn a hundred other 
persows into fools, who will find out that 
they have been fools only by paying a very 
dear price for the knowledge 

We entirely agree with the opinion of the 
Sun that, ‘‘ nobedy can afford to gamble” 
in stocks ‘“‘execept those who are rich 
enough not to mind their losses”; and even 
this class, when they come to balance the 
account of profit and loss, will generally 
find that the loss exceed~ the profit. Per- 
Mississippi woman, 
have ‘‘a few thousand dollars,” and who, 
like her, would be glad to make ‘a few 
thousand” better keep their 
money out of Wall Street, and buy some 
safe security for investment, even if they 
cannot get more than three-per-cent. inter- 
est for it. Be it known to them that, if 
they put it there for stock speculation, the 
chances are overwhelming that they will 
never see it aguin. 


sons who, like this 


more, had 





THE WORLD'S COIN. 

Tue Bullion, of this city, recently said, 
under the above title: 

“The commercial world should have a 
coin common everywhere and intelligible 
to the largest number possible. This coin 
should be least liable to change in value or 
name, and possess all the desirable attri- 
butes of a coin, making it the universally-ac- 
cepted unit of money calculations. The coin 
that wiil nearest meet these demands will 
be of the usual form, contain one gram 
of silver 900 fine, and bear on its face only 
the name of the nation coining ii and the 
words ‘One gram silver 900 fine.’” 

Whether The Bullion is right or not as to 
what the coin should be, whether gold or 
silver, and what should be its weicht, it is 
certainly right as tothe desirableness of a 
coin having a definite amount of gold or 
silver, coined hy all the commercial na- 
tions, and simply bearing a stamp indicat- 
ing the nation coining it and the amount of 
the metal contained in the coin. Such a 
coin would be an international coin and 
circulate in one country as well as in an- 
other. It would furnish an immense facil- 
ity as a unit of calculation in all inter- 
national exchanges. Other coins of local 
use, being computed in this one coin, would 
be estimated in their exchange valne sim- 
ply by their weight. 

Gold and silver are the money of the com- 
mercial world simply as metals; and that, 
too, because they have been found the 
most convenient substances to be used for 
this purpose. Coinage adds nothing to 
them, other than the convenience of using 
them. It simply divides these metals 
into small pieces and certifies to the weight 
and fineness of the metal in each piece. It 
does not create the value of the metal, con- 
sidered relatively to other substances, 
What it will exchange for is a question 
which coinage cannot determine and which 
no law ever placed on a statute-hook can 
Whether the coin be called a 
pound sterling, a dollar, a franc, a mark, or 
anything else, its weight and purity are the 
criteria of its exchange value in interna- 
tional use. The name of the coin is simply 
a title that has nothing to do with its value. 

If there be two coins, composed of differ- 
ent metals, having a different vale at the 
same weight, as in the case of gold and 
silver coins, then comes the difficult prob- 
lem of fixing the ratio of value between 
these metals, so that both coins will circu- 
late side by side, and a given weicht of one 
metal, as contained in one coin, will be ac- 
cepted as the commercial equivalent of a 
riven weight of the other metal, as contained 


determine. 


in the other coin, so that buyers and sellers 
neither gain nor lose, in whichever coin 
payment is made. This, we say, is a diffi- 
cult problem. It has never been perfectly 
solved and probably never will be. The 
foundation of the difficulty lies in the fact 
that the ratio of value between gold and 
silver is not a fired one, and can by no pro- 
cess be made so. Whatever ratio of value 
be assumed for coinage purposes is liable to 
he disturbed by causes that are heyond the 
control of human goverhments. This has 
been the history of the past and must he 
that of the future. 

An international composed of a 
single metal, whether it be gold or silver, 
would not, in international use and as the 
unit of computation, be exposed to this 
difficulty. It would always and everywhere 
be just so much gold or silver by weight; 
and, no matter where coined or where 
used, it would he equal to itself every- 
where. A debt obligation between differ- 
ent countries would simply be an obliga- 
tion to pay so much gold or so much silver, 


or its equivalent in other commodities. 
A 


coin 


DRY GOODS. 


Durtne the past week there has been a 
continuance of the buoyant feeling which 
has lately developed among buyers in the 
dry goods market in regard to cotton goods. 
There has also been a very heavy move- 
ment in printing-cloths, and this, coupled 
with the upward tendency of staple goods, 
gave an impetus to the lower grade of cot- 
ton fabrics, in which there has been a better 
business than for some time past. Liberal 
purchases have been made by Western and 
Southwestern houses, who have commenced 
operations in Fall goods, in order to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the cheap 








transportation facilities now offered. There 








has been a brisk demand for ginghams at 
first hands, which has absorbed the produc- 
tion of the leading mills. A very satisfac- 
tory business has been reported for the 
week by most of the jobbing houses repre- 
senting bleached and colored cottons, with 
a steady though moderate demand for most 
descriptions of seasonable goods; specially 
dress ginghams, the leading makes of which 
are very scarce. 

The jobbing trade has been very disap- 
pointing this season, from the fact that 
every one has done a much larger business 
than was expected. The demand has been 
continuous and steady, and retailers, remem- 
bering their experiences of the past, con- 
fined their purchases to legitimate require- 
ments, preferring to renew their stocks 
weekly, rather than to lay in a season’s 
stock at once. So it is through the prac- 
tice of such legitimate trading that the 
season draws to such a satisfactory close 
and the condition of the trade assumes such 
a healthy tone. 

Corton Goops.—The demand for cotton 
goods has been very good and agents’ 
prices are firmly maintained. There is 
evidently no desire on the part of agents to 
advance quotations unduly, and such price 
changes as have been lately reported are 
mostly on goods that have been selling be- 
low their real market value. A little while 
ago brown cotton, from four yards and up- 
ward, could not be placed on *‘ Memo”; 
while pow all makes, from four to five and 
ahalf yards, and bleached cottons of similar 
qualities have been sold up. Buyers are 
without desired assortments; agents are 
without stock and sold ahead at value; 
while many costs have increased through 
advanced figures or reduced discounts. 
The general inquiry has covered not only 
staples, but all colored goods, and, though 
the latter have not been taken as largely as 
the former, there has been a large business. 

The whole list of cottons has advanced 
from te. to 1c. per yard during the week. 

Prints.—The demand for fancy prints 
has been but fair; but a steady call is re- 
ported by leading jobbers. Shirtings are in 
fair request by retailers and prices remain 
steady. Robes arereceiving more attention 
from package buyers, and staples, mourn- 
ings, and furniture cretonnes are doing 
fairly. There has been some inquiry for 
dark prints at ‘‘job prices,” but carried- 
over stocks are so light that few transac- 
tions are reported. 

Printed Lawns, Piqués, and Cotton Goods 
were distributed in considerable quantities 
by jobbers, and there was a steady demand 
at first hands for such lots as are required 
for freshening assortments. 

Ginghams.—The best dress styles are 
moving freely from agents’ hands, and dress 
styles, mournings, seersuckers, and staple 
checks are jobbing in large quantities. 

Print-CLetas. — There has been an 
active demand for print-cloths, and prices 
are strong at 4c. for extra 64x64s, ‘‘ spot” 
and ‘‘futures” to October. Stocks of 
56x60s are almost nominal; and prices are 
very firm at 3 9-16c. offered, with few sell- 
ers at these figures. About 10,000 pieces 
56x60s were sold the latter part of the 
week at 39-16c., and this price has de- 
clined at the close of the market. 

WooLEN Goops.—A better feeling seems 
to exist in the trade, though there has been 
but little increase in the demand; yet the 
volume of business transacted has been 
of fair proportions. The new request for 
clothing woolens was light and confined to 
the most select styles; but agents have re- 
ceived a moderate number of small dupli- 
cate orders and many of the popular 
makes are largely sold ahead. Values are 
steady on the most desirable fabrics, but 
less so on such makes as are not moving as 
frecly as desired. Beyond men’s woolens, 
there is little doing. The recent dullness 
is not so marked and less weakness is 
apparent, but there is no animation. 
Clothiers are very exacting, but are placing 
fair orders for the most desirable fabrics 
and deliveries of back orders continpe on 
an important scale. Kentucky jeans were 
ih irregular request and are receiving more 
attention, while other woolens remain quiet. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

The season is now so far advanced that 
little is expected, and business has, conse- 
quently, shown the dullness usual at this 
time. Importers are commencing to turn 
their attention to the Fall trade and are 
well represented in foreign markets. Out- 
side of a small reassorting trade, the prin- 
cipal movement has been in the clearing 
out of stocks, which ure already greatly re- 
duced; still there is no desire to carry over 
until next season. Dress goods were inact- 


ive and staples werein light request. Fancy 
fabrics and novelties, with few exceptions, 
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are very slow and are oe | offered at ex- 
ceedingly low prices; but there was a fair 
demand for lace buntings and grenadines, 
for supplying jobbers’ requirements. Silks 
were quiet. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jan. 1st compare 
as follows with the same period of last 
year: 


For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port............ $1,380,541 $1.845.908 
Thrown on market........... 1,595,972 1,348,141 

Since Jan. Ist: 

Entered at port............ sees 47,105,809 57,020,751 
Thrown on market............ 49,454,754 54,035,248 
er ee 





SPANISH PETITE POINTES 


and other Elegant Novelties in 


LAGE ARTICLES 


Now on Exhibition. Also a Superb 
Collection of 


PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS, 
AND FANS, 


in Every Variety of Style cnd Mounting, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


AT Stevan 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 3th & (0th Sts. 





SPRING and SUMMER WRAPS, 
elegant PARIS-MADE Robes and 
other Seasonable Novelties are shown 
by JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

Some beautiful Pattern 
will be sold at less than the cost of 
importation. 

STYLISH English Walking Jackets 
from FIVE DOLLARS upward. Cloth 
Dolmans and Ulsters for Traveling. 

The DRESS and SUIT Department 
presents a wide range of Styles and 
Goods to select from. Particular at- 
tention is invited to the collection of 
PRETTY Cloaks and 
Misses and Children. 
Paris and ALL possess a distinctive 
elegance of style. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Simpson, Gravelord & Dimpson, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments : 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Glovers 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES. 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., ete. 


A copy Of the above will be sent to any part of the 
United States, to any person sending their address to 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Garments 


Dresses for 
Some are from 











The greatest varicty of goods in one establish- 
ment in the United States. 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 


Ladies’ Suits, Shawls, Underwear, 
Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, 
Linens, Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 
Clothing, Housekeeping Goods, 
etc., are sold with privilege of 
exchange or refund of money if 
not satisfactory upon examination 
at home. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in 
one large book, with a system 1f 
ordering goods by letter more con 

venient than any heretofore, will 
be mailed,without charge, :o those 
who send us a postal card contain 

irig name, town, county, and state. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, covers 
the block at Thirteenth and Market Sts 
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SECRETARY WINDOM AND THE 
SILVER LAW. 


SECRETARY WinDoM was a member of 
the Senate when the Silver Law was passed, 
and voted for it, and then voted for it again 
after its veto by President Hayes. Senator 
Wallace proposed as an amendment to the 
bill, when under discussion in the Senate, 
that ‘one hundred millions of such dollars 
shall be coined during three years from 
this date, and, if the average monthly gold 
price paid for silver during the last twelve 
months thereof shall be less than ninety- 
seven one-hundredths of a gold dollar, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may suspend 
such coinage until further action by Con- 
gress.” In reference to this amendment 
Senator (now Secretary) Windom spoke as 
follows: 

“‘I approve of the amendment offered 
by the senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Wallace. The only criticism | would make 
is that the time when we shall cease to coin 
depreciated dollars is postponed too long. I 
would much prefer that the coinage should 
cease at the end of two years, if this dollar 
does not prove to be equal to the standard 
dollar of the commercial world. Any vote 
that I shall give to-day upon this biil and 
amendments shall be given with the hope, 
at least, that the silver doliar to be coined 
will be equal to the gold dollar. I am in 
favor of the remonetization of silver pro- 
vided that the dollar is equal to the gold dol- 
lar. Senators declare their belief that it 
will be. Let us, then, give the world an 
expression not only of our faith in it, but 
of our honest intention to make it so here- 
after, if we fail to-night to provide the right 
quantity of silver to accomplish that object. 
I am, therefore, ready to say by this 
amendment that, if 4124 grains of silver will 
not make a dollar which shall be the equiv- 
alent of the commercial dollar of the werld, 
I will add enough silver to make it so.” 





Senator Windom subsequently made a 
short speech on the same subject, in which 
he said: 

** We are now brought face to face with 
the question whether we shall have the 
double or the single standard. I favor the 
former. I believe in the remonetization of 
silver, but most deeply regret that the Sen- 
ate is unwilling to make a dollar of 420 
grains, or, at least, to givetothe country 
some assurance that, if 4124 grains will not 
make a dollar worth 100 cents, it shall be 
made so by future legislation. From the 
causes just mentioned, and many others, 
a public sentiment has been created which 
will only be satisfied with the trial of the 
thing it demands. It will continue to de- 
mand this, or some measure like it, until it 
bas been fairly tested, and, as I fear, found 
wanting.” 

These utterances show that Secretary 
Windom is anything but a thick-and-thin 
silver man, going it blind. He believes in a 
double standard, and so do a great many 
sound financiers. He believes that the 
silver dollar should be made commercially 
equivalent to the gold dollar, and voted for 
the Silver Law in the hope, at least, that 
the rise in the price of silver would lead to 
this result in respect to the dollar author- 
ized and directed to be coined. The trial 
shows that in this expectation he was mis- 
taken, as were others who voted for the bill, 
It follows, as the necessary consequence of 
his own principles, that Secretary Windom 
will recommend Congress to modify the law 
which he helped to make, and certainly to 
discontinue the coinage of ‘depreciated 
dollars.” His position does not differ es- 
sentially from that of Secretary Sherman. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


eT TO EVERY MER MERCHANT AND EVERY 
ONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MowpaY EvExino, May 30th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


semen, sth o Langdon GB...36 12 
94 |Lonsdale....... 36 10 

Ee AK. 88 10¢'  * Cambrie..36 18 
Alienda:2...... 64 7 7 Masonville.... .36 104 
7 loaudeal 7-4 4 Nashua, E...... 36 10 

7. taxewe 84 21 - ee 42 12 
Bartlett, F.... % «67 66 wW.... & 18 
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Ballou & Son. . 74\N. J. MD. 605 36 13 
38 6 | “ Wt'r Twist 36 135 
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33 " Wauregan, 1008.36 12% 
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Ey ye -42 13 * No. 1....86 11 
7 ware ** eambric.. 124 
eS. 36 ‘sil Whitinevlte.-. 86 8} 
Indian Orchard... i) 7% 
“ Pea 104 Williamsville: 
Laugdon, 76. ...36 Al. 12 
o 76 46 itt 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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PRINTS. 
Albion........ voces 6 ‘Manchester ........ 7 
AmericaD.......,- ee 64: Merrimack, D,..... 7 
Allen’s fancy...*... 64 Mallory.......+..... 7 
Arnold's ...... os ZT Oriental, ........008 64 
Cocheco........++ S Se cn cces. 0062 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 64: Richmond’s........ 64 
Freeman.........2e _— —— _— bik.. 64 
Garner’s..... . 63'Sprague’s........00. 54 
Gloucester. . .-. 6 |8out of ay oo 
Hartel....... scveces 631 Washingtun........ — 
RR cc. coscsece 64! \ indsor, faney..... 7 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. im Methuen, AA ..1. B 
- ‘4-4 ASA... 18 
- Bisse i6 Palmer......cccee 7 
oe _ ae 15 | Pearl River....... 17 
- Wesece 14 | Pemberton, AA.. 15 
- ieenes 3 . 
= | ae 124! sad i. 2 
" F...... 12 Swift River... % 
Gage, BAS. - 4 16° Thorndike, A. 10 
a . a) St. Bakes 10 
.% No. ar 174 Willow Brk.,No,1 164 
Hamilton, _- 134 York Cher gers 32 18 
SL aeawe eens 30 134 
Lewiston, an 36 184 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen, 8} 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence......-- 8 
Canoe River...... 6] Naumkeag sateen 8% 
Clarendon........ 6} Pepperell.......-. 8 
{ndian Orch. Imp. 74 Rockport........ 7 
Laconia ........- 8 
OHECKS 
Caledonia, BX. .006 12 |Parks Mills, No. 50..11 
pane 1 60..12 
Economy. cs Prodigy heen sdereaces 12 
Far & Murs, No. : ASS Yorke, 1.500 ccccccccs 12 





1807. 


Parlor, Chamber. and Dining-Room Suits. 


Established 74 years. 








STRIPES 
American ..... 94@10 Lewiston AA.. — 


Amoskea Ml @113)O0tis BB........ Hite 1 
“ ancy —@! iThorndike A. .114/012 
Columbian.... —@ 9}, B..11 @114 
Hamilton ..... —@I12 Uncesvitie A.. aio 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag......... 16 iGtis, BB....<.-....- 18 
DGGRGB Ss. oss 2000008 9 Lee River...... 154 
Col’mb’n h’y bro.. 143!Y némedhebieeve § 
“ XXX brn. 144) Warren “seg it 
Ole GS. ..csccesss 123) Deceeces 1 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag ......... 11 |Manchester........ 10 
i andcccevesaces 104 car swe Se ann aaeigneen 104 
NY dc cnceseoss 10 |Renfrew...........- 124 
Gloucester......... 103, White Mw ('gCo. stpl 105 
Lancaster.......0..- 103) 4 Baney..10$ 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton.........-- 89/Langley, B......... 8 
Augusta...... «»»+. 8 Massachusetts, D... 84 
Boot...... panceoee a “ a... & 
LABOR, . 6606006044 84\Pepperell .......... 8} 
Lyman, H.........- 8hiStark, A.... sees. 8 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SUMMER STYLES. 
35 Distinct Departments, 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SILKS anp SATINS. a SUITS anp CLOAKS 


ied oo <a 
DRESS GOODS. ao Vv o BOYS’ SUITS. 


_ o o 
MILLINERY. o o Fancy Goons. 


tia o 13 
Domestics. a o UNDERWEAR 


LINENS. o o LACES. 


- JONES “- 


- Kighth “Avenue 
AND 





e Eighth Avenue 





New York. 





aes Street, Nineteenth Street, 





o r 
SHOES, a c Cutlery. 


_ o o 
Upholstery, a c CROCKERY. 


== ° o om 

FURNITURE. o o GLASSWARE. 
—_ o o 

Lace CURTAINS. OC. A © REFRIGE aon, 


o 


0 
CaRrets, Rugs, ETC. V HOUSEFURN’G Goons. 
Mail Order Department a Spec oz. Prompt atten 
tion to all requests. Unequaled inducements to out- 


of-town resic — Samples sent free. Catalogues 
sent to an ate 


IGHTH P AVENUE, COR, 19TH ST., 
JON ES. ork. __JONES, 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN a SPRING IMPORTA- 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, sary DE} LYOM, SATLN MAR- 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER SLRS, 

and 7ic. per yard. 


45, 55, 69, 
ADVANCED NOVELTIES IN 
DRESS , TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, aac CES, Erc. 
ND MISSES’ SUITS AND WRAPS. 
HO ISIERY. GLOVES. 
PRICES ALWAYS LOWEST. 
Special attention given to Mall Orders. 
Send address on Postal Cgrd for our Illustrated 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co., 


No. ¢ West 14th St., ‘| Importers, 


New Yorg, 
HAVE REMOVED 
to No.6 WEST 14TH STREET, where they are exhibit- 
ing the latest novelties in 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND BATS, 
ia Plain and Fancy LEGHORN, TUSCAN, and 
other ITALIAN STRA 5 





Cc £. RS, POMPO 

MGRETTES the moet beautiful ja the market ; RIB 

BONS, LACES, ORNAMENTS, and all the most fash 

ay Trimming Materials and oirimmt ngs. BRIDAL 

WREATHS and_ VEILS, 'I'RO. hee F PLANTS 
oan LOW ERS, for house iecorath 

I. LOEWEN ‘STEIN Proprietor. 

B.—The “ Artificial Flower G bie auti- 

tuliy Pilustrated. Catalogue, mailed free = oo 





COW PERTHW AIT CoO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 
408, 410, and 412 Fulton Ave, (Corner Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Pure Curled Hair Mattresses, Live Geese 


Feathers. Oil Cleth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, etc. 


‘e are also prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purc' 
Cabinet and Me noe Work. which will be fully warranted. 8 


rchasers’ own des 


, of all kinds of 
pecial terms of Credit, if des 


New York store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 158, 155, and 157 Chatham St., N. Y. 





FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the ae = most elegant fabric for curtain en 


vanes or 


T. 
AnNoLD.CONST CONSTABLE 
AMES McCKEERY & 
& C, JO 


head 


B. L. SOLOMON’ & SONS. 


co. 











6g inches Wise; Satin finish both class Dealers 
es; very heavy ; soft asdown ;|throughout the 
all mode shades; su 
broider for table or p 


rb to em- |\nation. 
covers.! 


| No. 9 Rue de Clery, F 
Paris, 
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R. H. MACY & C0., 


Vth Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th Street, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


WE HAVE MADE EXTRA PREPARATIONS THIS 
SEASON FOR AN INCREASED VARIETY OF 


DINNER AND 
CHAMBER SETS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO COTTAGE WANTS, COM 
BINING ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN, PECULIARITY 
IN DECORATION, AND POPULARITY IN PRICE. 
GARDEN-SEATS, CONSERVATORY PIECES, AND 
PIAZZA ORNAMENTS IN MORE STYLES OF POT- 
TERY THAN CAN BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. OUR 


China and Glass 


STOCK ISTHE LARGEST IN THIS COUNTRY AND 
OUR PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


We are now prepared to furnish 


ROWINC, ATHLETIC, AND 


YACHTING 


Outfits in any design required. 








SPECIAL ATTENTION GIV EN TO ORDERS BY MAIL, 
AND CATALOGUES FORWARDED FREE, 
UPON APPLICATION, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Only once before in over forty years 





has the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed in 
our new and greatly enlarged Wares 
rooms, 189, 191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 


is the most varied and extensive to be 


Nos. 


found in this country, including all 
the different grades, with borders to 
match, at a reduction on fine grades 


of fully 25 per cent. from former 
prices. 


Snenpart Knapp 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARDENBERGH & C1, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fulton and 8, 05, and 07 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


‘CHINA MATTINGS. 


3,000 ROLLS OF 
NEW CHINA 
STRAW MATTINGS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK AND HANDSOMFST DE- 
SIGNS TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY. THESE GOODS 
aay wii PURCHASED AT THE GREAT FORCED 

WILL BE SOLD AT A GREAT REDUC 
TOMS ROM FORMER PRICES. ALSO . 


1,000 ROLLS 


Wra r Stained 
ppe Fancy Mattin 
INCLUDING SOME OF THE VERY FINEST a0 A TY 
AND NEWEST STYLES IN bn SHAD 
WHICH WE INVITE YOUR SPEC 
ou CUT AT SLIGHT TOVANCE ABOVE 
RICES 








H. P. WILLIAMS & CO, 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, 


& 
AL ATTENTION, 
ROLL 
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Iusurance, 
MUTUAL LIFE EXAMINATION. 





Tne examination of the Mutual Life In- 
surauce Company, of this city, it is said, 
has’ been completed, and {: is also said to be 
‘positively true” that the report of the 
state superintendent of insurance concern- 
ing that institution will not contain one 
single important fact in regard to the in- 
ternal mismanagement of that concern. It 
will uot go into any particulars In regard to 
its office expenses; nor to its immense 
losses on account of the ‘‘ rebate system,” 
recently adopted and now in practice; not 
one word about the alleged profits on the 
surrendered policies, bought of its patrons 
at less than fair value; and not a syllable 
about its immense legal expenses and 
enormous ‘‘ special fees” to lawyers. In 
a word, it will be silent, it is affirmed, con- 
cerning all the charges against that institu- 
tion which refer to its novel methods of 
book-keeping; to its alleged misappro- 
priation, ‘‘on a recent occasion,” of some 
$200.000 for purposes entirely outside of 
legitimate expenses, but within the range 
of ‘politics and legislation’; to the 
facts in regard to some of its 
general agents being instructed to send 
money elsewhere than direct to the com- 
pany, to the names of the persons to 
whom, it is alleged, C. A. Hopkins, gen- 
eral agent of Rhode Island, sent, by special 
instruction, large checks ‘‘to prominent 
and pure statesmen of this state,” and who 
was also instructed, it is alleged; to de- 
duct the same from premiums collected; 
to the names, facts, and particulars in 
regard to money used in all sorts of 
ways to “‘push things at the South,” and 
** wet business at any price” in all other 
directions. Now, if the stockholders of 
some great banking institution Yn this city 
should learn of “irregularity” in its man- 
agement, they would soon find a way to get 
at the facts inthecase. If they found their 
money was being used in improper meth- 
ols, they would be sure to seek the whole 
truth. If damaging reports were in circu- 
lation, they would be investigated, and full 
particulars concerning the same would be 
reported to the stockholders. Now, what the 
policyholders—ourselves among them— 
want, is, all the facts concerning all the 
alleged irregularities and extravagances; 
the results of the new rebate system; 
the amounts paid to lobbyists at Albany, 
to lawyers for services rendered there: 
and all other matters. Let us have the 
bottom facts in this case first, and then the 
summing up afterward. A_ report that 
gives only the assets and liabilities will not 
answer, although the exact figures on that 
point are wanted. A report that states 
what the surplus is, if there is any, will 
not answer, although the facts in that direc- 
tion are wanted. Now, Mr. Superintendent, 
you are a sworn servant of the people, and 
the policyholders in the Mutual Life ex- 
pect you to do your whole duty, to give 
the actual results, figures, and honest con- 
clusions of a full and thorough exam- 
ination, no matter what happens or who 
it hurts. If vou fail to do this, the 
policyholders will be compelled to find a 
way, through legislative action, to know the 
reason why. If you do your whole duty in 
the matter, as we urge you to do inthe name 
of eighty thousand policyholders, you will 
have many thanks ard receive the just 
reward of a good and faithful servant. 


SPEAKING LOUD AND PLAIN. 


Sucn plain English and sledge-hammer 
strokes as the following, in The Weekly 
Underwriter, are in order at this particular 
time, and we commend the truths spoken 
to the careful consideration of all our 
readers: 





‘“‘The Pennsylvania societies, the Hart- 
ford Life and Annuity, and all kindred or- 
ganizations and companies which claim the 
co-operative name and make money frome 
the profits of the business are simply sail- 
ing under false colors and wearing the 
livery of Heaven to serve the Devilin. It 
is against this class and this class only that 
the public needs protection. The man- 
agers of these piratical concerns are mere 
spectators in human lives, and to such an 
extent and in such a way as to be obnox- 
ious to public policy and good morals and 
dangerous to an alarmiug degree. Old men 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


and women, young children, paupers, and 
criminals are insured for large amounts, 
and the policies offered for sale openly, 
under regular forms of assignment to any 
one who is willing to profit by this nefari- 
ous traffic, The result of this business 
cannot be doubtful, and the quicker the 
people are roused to an appreciative sense 
of the danger and a correct knowledge of 
its true workings the better it will be for 
the public gond. 

‘*Governor Cornell recently vetoed a Ll 
which was designed to admit into New York 
the entire brood of these rascally organiza- 
tions, without any supervision by the insur- 
ance superintendent or any one else; and 
now Rev. Dr. Hepworth, Mr. Collyer, and 
other notable persons have joined in a peti- 
tion to the legislature to pass the bill over 
the Governor’s veto. These reverend gentle- 
men have probably heard how easy it is 
for old women and paupers to get insurance 
in Selinsgrove. Penn., and they desire that 
the beauties of the Sclinsgrove system shall 
be freely worked in New York; and why 
not? New York has an exchange for almost 
everything but for speculation in human 
life; and, if Governor Cornell's veto is not 
sustained, we shall, doubtless, have regular 
quotations in Wall Street of the sales of 
policies at all ages. ‘There will be bull 
and bear movements, corners, options, 
longs and shorts, avd yellow fever and 
cholera patients will command a high pre- 
mium. Expert cut-throats and scientific 
poisoners will find profitable employment, 
and the speculators will occupy the best 
seats in the most fashionable churches. 
Hurrah for the policy-shops at Selinsgrove! 
Down with Governor Cornell and the old 
school insurance companies! Three cheers 
for a pestilence!” 


The article from which the above is taken 
appears as a contribution in the journal 
named, and is signed J. G. B. We did not 
need these initials to detect the authorship, 
for we saw at a glance that the whole style 
of the contribution was plainly that of the 
able chief of one of the soundest and most 
prosperous corporations in the city of 
Hartford. 





FIRE INSURANCE CANCELED. 


THERE was a slight blaze on the roof of 
a house on Russell Street, a few days ago, 
and when the insurance adjusters went up 
to make their survey, they found that about 
two dollars would cover all the loss. 

‘¢ Two tollar!” exclaimed the owner, when 
he heard the decision. ‘‘E can’t take no 
two tollar.” 

‘*But you see for yourself that a dozen 
shingles and an hour's work will make good 
all damages.” 

Gentlemens, you doan’t put me off like 
dot. Vhen my vhife finds dct we vhas on 
fire, she screams boleece und murder und 
falls down-shtairs. Would you let your 
vhife fall down-shtairs for dot sum? If so, I 
goes home mit you und sees der fun.” 

‘* We do not insure husbands and wives, 
but buildings,” was the reply, 

‘‘T know; but mein oldest poy he runs 
for der fire-box, und falls a picket-fence 
oafer, und breaks his good clothes all to 
pieces. Two tollar! Dot doan’ bay me for 
goming op here.” 

‘* Yes, but we can only pay for actual 
damages.” 

‘Dot's all I vhant. Who stole my dog 
vhen my house vhas on fire? Dot dog ish 
gone, und he vhas ten dollars’ wort.” 

‘* We didn’t insure the dog.” 

*‘Und maybe you doan’ insure dem poys 
who sat on der fence and called out: ‘ Dot 
ole Dutchman's red nose has set his house 
on fire!’ Do you oxpect I take such sass 
like dot for two tollar? Und vhen der 
flremens come here, dey break meitt clothes- 
lines down mit der ladders, und dey spill 
wasser all oafer my carpets. Two tollar! 
Vhell! vhell! you go right avhay from 
here, und I takes dot old insurance bolicy 
und steps him into der mudt!”—Defroit 
Free Press. 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


The profits made in the business of 
accident insurance in this country have 
attracted the attention of English under- 
writers. There are several powerful com- 
panies in England which have for some 
time viewed this field with longing eyes. 
They will probably come over not singly, 
but with the force of a combination, in the 
shape of our ‘underwriters’ agencies.” 
The width of territory and the magnitude 
of the business that might be done, under 
sagacious and skillful management, seem to 
be fully appreciated. The success of the 
British fire insurance companies in America 





encourages the English accident insurance 
companies to combine forthe sake of mak- 
ing a splendid show of capital and of sweep- 
ing the field. They are doing an exclusively 
accident business in England, and will con- 
fine themselves to thatline in this country. 
This concentration of attention and capital 
to the accident business will give them an 
advantage, as we have no company exclu- 
sively devoted to that branch of business in 
the United States.—Insurance Times. 


. It is about time to be impartial in 
dealing with swindlers. There is one sort— 
and the baser sort, we think—which have 
taken hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from the pockets of the people, who have 
thus far escaped the state-prison. The fol- 
lowing telegram will show the special class 
to which we particularly refer: 

* Reaprne, May 20Ta.—Dr. C. L. Yor- 

gey, of Pottstown, and A. DeHaven, of 
Monocacy, were arrested to-day, on the 
charge of conspising to insure the life of 
the late Daniel Gehris, aged 84, on his 
death-bed. The insurance was effected two 
days before Gehris died, the policy being 
taken out for $5,000 in the ‘ State Capital’ 
of Harrisburg. Dr. Yorgey has been ar- 
rested before on a similar charge. Other 
arrests are expected to follow.” 
We know nothing of this special case 
and only print the telegram to specify the 
sort of swindling referred to. Let all these 
insurance swindlers be dealt with as other 
criminals are. 

...We have seen no better arguments 
anywhere against the taxation of insurance 
companies than have been presented in 
ertenso by the Indiana Insurance Commis- 
sion, in their report to the legislature, here- 
tofore referred to. It is stated that the 
three-per-cent. tax on premiums (after de- 
ducting losses) at present required in 
Indiana is excessive and ‘‘ very much in 
excess of the tax paid by any citizen or 
resident corporation,” being, in fact, con- 
siderably ‘‘ more than double what is paid 
by any other taxpayer.” It is clearly 
shown that such a state of things ought not 
to exist, and yet the Commission seem to 
have lacked the courage of their convic- 
tions, for in the revised insurance code 
reported for adoption they have retained 
the very objectionable feature so ably 
argued against in the report. It is not too 
late. however, to amend the unjust feature. 
—The Investigator. 

..--There is generally a better feeling 
manifested toward life insurance companies, 
and a corresponding want of faith in the 
“low-rate,” ‘“at-cost” ‘‘ mutual” co-opera- 
tive societies. In short, these concerns 
have had their day, and the thinking por- 
tion of our community are waking up to 
the fact that it is impossible to obtain some- 
thing for nothing, and that cheap insurance, 
as applied to the asséssment plan, means no 
insurance at all. Many of the regularly or- 
ganized co-operative societies have died by 
their own hands during the past year, and 
it is encouraging to know that there has 
been a marked falling off in membership of 
the orders trying to mix life insurance with 
‘* fraternal love and weekly benefits.” The 
assessment plan in these orders are Just as 
unsatisfactory as in the regular co-opera- 
tives. —Coast Review. 

..Dr. Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, it is 
said, is now in the penitentiary for selling 
bogus medical diplomas at from $10 to $50 
apiece. Now, why should this man be made 


thus to suffer, while a whole swarm of “co-: 


operative,” ‘‘ mutual benefit,” and *‘ mutual 
aid” bogus insurance agents are at work in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere selling bogus 
insurance? To be sure, ‘‘ this isa horse of 
another color”; but, if anything, he is a lit- 
tle blacker than the Doctor’s horse, and not 
entitled, therefore, to one spoonful of prov- 
ender. Let us have no more bogus insur- 
ance. 


.‘‘The recent sales of the defunct 

Globe Mutual Life’s real estate in New 
York and Brooklyn realized in all $510,815, 
the cost of which to the company is said to 
have been something over $800,000.” 
Now, Mr. Receiver of this defunct concern, 
please don’t wait, with your quill behind 
your ear, considering whether or not you 
will make a dividend this year or later. 
Let the long-suffering policyholders have 
their money at once. You can’t move a 
minute too quick about this. 


.-A new insurance company, to be 
called ‘‘ The Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 


(June 9, 1881. 


pany of New York,” it is said, is now 
being organized. Why don’t th- parties 
interested buy out some ol@ company 
whose stock can be had at less than par? 


INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Ecamining Commissioners of Mas 








s»chuse%ts, Ohio, and New Jersey.. $25 726,815 93 
Liabilities, as stated by same......... 31,911,163 85 
Surplus by achusetts Standard... 3,815,252 08 
Sarplus by New York Standard........ 5,988,995 08 


All policies non-forfeitable after second year 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; — surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid. 

OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Doppins, Sec'y. THEO. MackneT, Treas 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
gimapiee safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lo 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itse 

accumulations in the hands of the com any ere 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
— == —_ more than the actual cost of one year" 8 in- 








Send for Cueulars, giving rates and full explana- 
tions. 


ta GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 
Assets . ++ 26 + © © © $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities .. +e se-ee-e 13.352,918 88 
Total Surplus... + + + $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. G IBBEN YS, Secretary. — 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 eur. 


The principal features of this Gomes are ABSU-. 
LUTE SECURITY OR Ken. Ma) ENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seerctngy. 
0. H. BURFORD, Actuary 


Shoe 
Insurance Co. 


Boston, May 4th, 1881 
ng a Meeting of the Stockholders, held this 


4. the C tock of the Com- 
Rifouts, Sco Mncreased te Stk. TUNDICED 














| the Directors in accordance with the laws 
the Commenwealth. 


was a Special Meeting of the Directors, held this day, 


Voted, That the new Capital Stock be pay- 
able June 6th, 1881, and that interest at Cn | 
rate ot four per cent. per annum be allow 
for advance payment. 


HENRY B. WGITE, Secretary. _ 


PEN ITUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


RPORATED IN 1847, ASSETS. 47,183 
—— SAMUEL C WEY President 
poe PURELY MUTUAL. 
nn 
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June 2, 1881.] 











CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


OrFices (New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental ) Brooklyn, cor. Court an Montague Sts., 
Buildings. ‘ and No. 106 Broadwa 


-,8t 346,195 69 
1888-853 83 
ET SURPL 8. 
al Reserve Fund... .$500, 000 00 
Guaranty Surplus F und.. 500,000 vo 


Unallotted Surplus....... 306,135 77 1,306,135 a7 


8,71 1 
Deduct for future decline 8938: 719 4 


Reserve for reinsurance 
Reserve ample ie a _ 











any) in market values...... 50,000 00 
Tetal Cash A ts, J 
ist, SSL 83,888,719 41 





DIRECTORS: 


¢ . T. HOPE. Presiden 
. H. LAMPORT, ice-Preaident. 








SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. HYD 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER” 

WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 

z Cc. WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAI JOHN PAINE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASWEL JOHN H. REED 
I ARNOLD, JOHN H. EARLE, 

WM. M. RICHARDS HENRY EYR 
HORACE B. CLA o SH 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT. 
JOHN D. MAIRS DWARD MA 
Ww ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON 
. M. BUCKINGHAM 
W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE 





E. W. 
GEO. W. LANE 
JAMES FRASER, 


JNO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 





B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. somey Be 
RUS Beck, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. tA, p't. 
A. M. K am Local Dep't, 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, ee 
CG MOORE, Agency Manager. 


1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THIRTY YEARS OF ape inte EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every policyholder a stockholder” ant entitled to 
participate in distributions of sv 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies 4 “all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insurifig your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Sec 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


1826. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 








PETIT $100,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
RR PRE GE. Sot 846,169 70 

ee eee Tee 884,869 O1 


€82,131,038 71 
JOHN DEVEREU X, President. 
JOBN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


THE mito 


LIFE 
insurance Co,, 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3, 423,753.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. S, PARSONS, 
Président. 
8. Wirc 
“vice President” 


GIRARD FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1881................ $1,153,364 38 
LIABILITIES, including Capital.......... 606,377 69 
Be Ce ctinentnciennabstencinninannas 546,986 69 


ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
WM. E. ROLLO, Manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 267H, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 

Foemtume on Marine Risksfrom Jan- 





, 1880, to 3ist December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 

Prem: ums on Yow not sicioad off 
Ist January, 1880 ..........cecceseeeeees 1,495,947 1 3 
Total Marine Premiums................... os 728,622 27 


Premiums marked off fromm 3 ist January, 
1880, to 3lst December, 1! 


Py re $2,071,238 98 


a tr Company has th the fo following Asse(s— 
United States and State of roe Fe 


Stock, City, Beak, and other S$ $8,983,558 00 
joo secured b Ay stocks and otherwise. 1,187,000 00 


1 Kstate an — due the Com 
epany, TEL LEL LL LE OIE 470,000 00 
mium Notes ona Bills Receivable. . 1,628,921 34 
SE nde ccc cesesccoccncesesedecoonse 337,977 ¢ 
RETR cs cc ceccccssccensésecenunnscqsccd $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be prod d at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 












































TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HORACE 

ARLES DENNIS, EDMUND w “CORLIES, 
W. HLH. MOORE JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CU ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES fr TRUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
AMES LOW ARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA ‘ORG: ‘ LANE. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A.A. Ra ROBERT L. STUART, 
WM. 8 I JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJA , CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIA WILLIAM BRYCE 
WI M E, WILLIAM 
ROYAL PHELPS. PE V. KIN 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTOR, 
C. A. HA HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WiLtia DEGROOT, 





anne H. WEBB, HENRY Sone. 
HARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice. President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A, RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in ite policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 

Local 


Agents wanted in ev ry cit and la Town. 
Apply 4d to this Compan =. ’ - 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, 7 York. 


Capital paid in, in cash.............. 
Reserves for ali liabilities............ meet 488 4 
NET SURPLUGB............00+000. 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. 82,400,082 2 28 


B.S. WA LCOTT, President, 








1.R EMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 





SAFE. 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated Third Menth 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
methods. 


to policyholders. Oonservative 


management. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 


~ 224 ANNUAL STATEWENT, JANUARY L100L === = 








TRUST Co., 












of Policies 


Total Cash Assets, - 


Deduct Capital, - 


B. Z. CULVER. 
D. A. 
N. CULVER. BR. 


American Insurance Go, 


CHICAGO, ILL. pt A. D. 189). 


issued the 8 
Private Berns, their ha Farm nan and Scheel —— No 


CASH CAPI TAL, 9200000. 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, - © 2 +* 364, 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - = = * §520,1¢ 


3 

6 
Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - + * + * $320,106 
—— Notes on hand = 1, sits, - - * $1,007,299 
Losses Paid from 1874 to 1 - - + © + $4,879,7: 


Hox. WM. BH. BRADLEY. How. H.N. HIBBARD. CH. 
KNOWLTON. M. A. HOYNE. 
B. CURRIZRE. 


‘VER, Pres't. How. H N. MIBBARD, Vice Pres't. CHAS. L. CURRIER, Sev'p 
Poe M. A. HOTES, Treas, BB. CURRIER, Gen Agent. 


confined to Dwelling Rous, 





large ity. 


‘tten from 1859 to 1861, 364 fs Ba 





























DIRECTORS. 


A8. L. CURRIER. 
Hox. J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 


OFFICERS. 


TAE INDEPENDENT. 








THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January 1st, 1881. 


ist, 1880 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. $38,185,431 68 


I, sci ntacncins ccs edadendeenedesscbnesieeaens $7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880............... 367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 
SFP EEOTT TY -PPPerrrerryT Tir rire tre - 2,685,877 95 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880........ cocccccene 317,989 11— 2,317,888 84—$8,064,719 41 


$47,150,151 07 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
CHORE OP CRIN occ cccccccccscccccccscccscseccstesscensoccecesse 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividerds, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,208,590 02 
Dawes and relmeusanees. ..o..occcccccscccsccscecccccssescsssvovecece 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees.. 770,804 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......+. 322,910 64— $5,806,030 24 


$41,344,120 85 


$1,731,721 37 








ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and iv transit (since received)............. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

Bont Velen BIG FOS Gee GB). 0 cc vccccccccccccceccssecccecces: cccsee 14,925,174 09 
NS Aas 56 0:00:45 00.005 600e. 1060084 eensaehansgeteGhAemhesecees 5,020,324 59 


Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 

pany as additional collateral security)............eseeeseeeeees 16,464,922 28 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,440...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held. by the Company on 


these policies amounts to $2,975,000).......... Bp eVtatssdocveee 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to Jam. Ist, I8B1.........ccececcccccccceccesecce eveves 887,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (é¢stimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
in liabilities).........seee0- Sdédavetecrdecuseged $506886 abesenes 204,852 99 
Rene? WARNES. « i0000s.c0cscccdcescene Sabeee’ coscece ooseseoessee 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881......... oebé- absense 357,167 87—$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost...........0--00--0 $1,889,813 96 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
a filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan, Ist, 1881, - - - - - $43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1881 ...........-+06++ $835,195 40 





Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........ 0.6. ceeeeeeceeeeeseeeee 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) oosee ° 109,643 96 
Remains, Gree BOE GAMO, 00 6000.00.00 0009 5000 gop eeseessctvccecsto 5,204 25 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .............eeeee sees eeeeee 36,473,691 79 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid in advance............+e0+ss0+ hbewdee 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent......... PORE et Ga pagans acabbed $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 0¢ 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979. 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 

Namber of | Jan. 1, 1875, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1, 1878, 127,901,887. 

Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,282,144, 

Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45, 705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 

Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. | Jan. 1, 1881, 185, 726, 916. 
Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648. Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
877, 1, 633. 128. 1877, 1,867,457. | Jan. Ist, 1878, 664,144. 
claims 1878, 1,687,676. from { 1878, 1,948,665. Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 
, 1,569,854. | 1879, 2,033,650. Jan. let, 1880, 3,120,371. 
paid. | 1880, 1,731 1,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889 4 per cent. | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,096. 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM BARTON, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B, COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8, FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE &M. BANTA, Cashier. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
k. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCK, ¥.D., } Medical Examiners nc Aetuasy. 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. , 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


or TUE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


Amount oF LEDGER AseEeTs, JAN. 187, 
BD cee ccccecncccscccoccocensoscecosees $35,990,007 62 


INCOME, 
PUGMBUMER.. «0.00 vc cccccsccccccce — $6,832.046 
Inte rest and aia na : - 1,733, 
Net profit on Investments aseeseneon 120,047 


DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claima by Death and Matured Endow 


ments $2,507,504 M4 
Dividends, Surrender V alues, ‘and An 
nuities 2,106,410 04 


Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Policies . ° 178,965 09 


Total Paid Polic pyhelder re. A FORM 97 
: a 7, 4] 


Dividend on Capita oes ”) 

Agencies and C Csi: ONS. seasss 821,427 00 
General Expenses ose ‘ 508.630 3A 
State, County, and City Taxes.......... a3.445 70 


$38,400 844 02 


Net Casn Assets, Dec. 31st, 1880 


ASSETS, 


Bonds and Mortgages. 

United States Stoc 

State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
authorized by the Laws ‘of the State 
of New York 

Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 

Real Estate in New York and Boston 


$9,053,475 50 
2,513,501 00 


8,997,422 47 
7,004 562 8S 


and purchased under foreclosure 8,568,368 62 
Cash on hand,in banks and other de 

positories, on interest and in transit 

(since recetved) 2,188,007 23 
Due from seared on account of Pre 

miumes 239,421 32 


S38, 109 444 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
coat . 1,521,061 28 


(Interest and Rents due and accrued 963,808 66 
Premiums due and tn process of collec 

tion (less premiums pees in advance, 

$2,001) 163,398 00 
Deferred Premiums 650,550 36 


Total Asacts, Dec. 31,1880 $4. 108,602 3% 32 
Total LIamiLitizs, including le gal 
serve for reinsurance of all p= AR ae 
policies -«.. 31,880,908 13 
Total Undivided Surplus.... $9,228,294 zt 
he belongs (as computed) 
4,045,064 21 


" olie les ft general class 
4,283,280 00 


Of which belongs (as Soeerens | to 
Policies in Tontine class ee 
$35,170,805 00 
177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reverstonary dividends 
will be declared, avallable on settlement of next an 
nual premium, t6 ordinary participating polictes 

The valuation of the polictes outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York 


G.W Ape 
J.G. VAN CIS 


Risks Assumed in 1880 
Risks Outstanding 


st ACTUARIES, 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex 
amined the accounts, and counted and examined in 
detall the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof ts correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
James M. HALsTEn, Hewry 8. Tersetr, 
Tromas A. CUMMINS, JOuN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. Hyde, Jonn A. Stewart, 
George D. Morgan, John D,. Jones, 

George T. Adee, Rob't Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Henry F. Spaulding, Benjamin Williamson, 
William H. Fogg, Henry M. Alexander, 
William A. W e elock, | William Walker, 
Parker Handy, 

William G. Lambert, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
James W. Alexander, 
Henry 8. Terbell, 


Henry Day. 
E. Boudinot Colt, 
Thomas A. Biddle, 
George W. Carleton, 
George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young, José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cummins, John J. MeCook, 
Robert Bliss | W. Whitewright, 
Daniel D. Lord, Stephen H. Phillips, 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 
Horace Porter, | Charles G. Landon, 
y Samuel Holmes, 
Theodore Weston, 
Alanson Trask, Alexander P. Irvin, 
John Sloane, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Ashbel Green, Louis Fitzgerald, 
Samuel Rerrowe, | William M. Bliss. 
Henry V. Butler, | William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart ' Samuel G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 

SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice President. 
Medical Examiners: 

E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies, 


—_—o——— 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontesgfable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties iu in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom beretofore and is still usual with other 
companies, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Old and Young. 


MY LOVE. 
BY GEORGE R. LEWIS. 


My Love bath tender eyes, 
That never looked on me 
With aught but honesty, 

And every glance is a surprise, 

My Love hath tender eyes. 


My Love hath quiet ways 

And womanly concetts ; 

Her thoughts are calm retreats 
Where rests my soul in weary days. 
My Love hath quiet ways. 


My Love is not so young, 
But white threads here and there 
Lie in her soft brown hair ; 
But I am glad the bards have sung 
That love is always young. 


It cannot be, I sigh 
Sometimes at dead of night, 
That she, with soul so white, 

Can love and honor such as L. 

It cannot be, I sigh. 


“ But thou art strong,”’ she saith, 
* And bravely true and kind ; 
Thy like I cannot find ; 
And I am thine in life and death, 
For thou art strong,”’ she saith. 


Ah! well, my Love and I 
Have tender thoughts like these, 
While children at our knees 
Bring sweet content when they are by— 
My boys, my Love and I. 
MuskEGON, Micn. 
EE 


MOPSEY AND JO. 


BY ALICE E. CARTER. 





Pia ALLEY wasthe muddiest of all the 
alleys, and, if onecould make a way through 
the mud, there were still the dogs snarling 
in each cabin-door, the geese clattering, 
and the hogs and little pigs wallowing in 
the mire and blocking up the path. 

Miss Lois wanted to visit a certain family 
somewhere in the alley, but did not kuow 
in which cabin they lived, nor even their 
name; but she had never yet failed to find 
her way throught the mazes of the Southern 
city streets and was sure not to get lost this 
time. She said common sense ,and a little 
quickwittedness would take any one any- 
where. 

A muddy brook, or “‘ branch,” flowed be- 
tween her and the alley, and she stood look- 
ing into the water, with wonder and despair 
on her face. The day before she had 
crossed on the stones; but now a swift, deep 
current was hurrying past her and there 
was no bridge. 

‘*Howdy!” shouted a shrill voice, some- 
where. ‘‘Howdy! is you de miss’nary 
lady?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Miss Lois, smiling and 
turning in the direction of the voice. It 
evidently belonged to a small boy dancing 
on a log across the branch, midway be- 
tween the banks. Such boots, such rags 
she had never seen in her life, and but for 
the deep pity in her heart she would have 
laughed outright. There the boy stood, 
with both hands in the holes where his 
pockets once were, and the shreds of the 
old coat, which must have hung on him by 
some miracle, flopping in the wind. Both 
shoulders and one arm were entirely bare; 
but from the other hung the drapery of a 
sleeve quite dla Grec. She went toward 
him. 

‘*Give me a ticket, please, ma’am,” he 
said. 

‘* Well, come off that log. Can you 
read?’ she asked, looking down into his 
little black face and dancing eyes, as she 
banded him a card, with this on it: ‘‘ Hate 
evil and love the good.” 

‘*No, ma’am; but Mopsey can.” 

** Who’s Mopsey ?” 

‘*Mopsey? Why, her’s my sister, I 
reckon.” 

‘*Mopsey goes to school, then, I sup- 
pose?” she said, still studying the mystery 
of his rags and divided in her mind as to 
whether she should laugh orery. ‘“ Why 
don’t you go?” 

‘‘Oh! I done quit, cause Granny wanted 
me to tote chips furher. I lives with Gran- 
ny. Granny’s mighty old.” 

That reminded Miss Lois that she was 
hunting forsome one. So she said: ‘** You 





haven’t told me your name yet. What is it?” 

** Jo!” laconically. 

“‘ Jo what?” 

“* Jus’, Jo, I reckon,” 

** Well, what is your father’s and moth- 
er’s name?” 

** Pappy’s name’s Josh Linkum, and Ma’s 
name’s Viny. Dunno what my name is— 
only Jo.” 

‘‘ What is Granny’s name, and does she 
live with you?” 

“No, I lives with Granny, down yonder. 
Her name is Granny Grey,” he answered. 
And Miss Lois, looking at him, smiled at 
this anomaly of dulluess and brightness. 

“And is she very old, did you say, Jo? 
And has she one arm and leg parlyzed?” 

‘* Ma'am?” with a puzzled face. 

‘‘Has your Granny a—a lame arm and 
leg?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am. She’s ’flicted, you mean.’ 

“I do believe,” thought Miss Lois, ‘‘ it is 
my old lady.” So she said: ‘‘ Jo, I was 
looking for a very old woman, who is poor 
and—and afflicted,” she added, for her ex. 
perience had taught Miss Lois that, while 
‘with the Romans,” it was best to fulfill 
the apostolic injunction. So she caught 
the colored people’s expressions easily, and 
often used them as she talked with the people. 

‘‘ Now, where does Granny live and how 
can I get to her?” she asked Jo. 

The idea of becoming useful to the miss’- 
nary lady put new life into Jo. 

* You take up de street fur’s de grocery; 
den take up de street till yer comes moat to 
de little brick, an’ she live in de alley. See 
yonder, whaur smoke’s puffin’ fro’ de chim- 
ley?” 

In his exciled eagerness, he had stepped 
in front of her, and was pointing with the 
arm from which the sleeve was flowing; so 
Lois, with the advantage of his back to hide 
her, stood shaking with suppressed merri- 
ment. 

‘““Why, Jo,” she said, when he turned 
around, ‘‘I’m afraid I can’t find her from 
your directions, Can't you take me there?” 

‘‘Reckon you could walk de log?” he 
asked. 

She looked at the slippery log, the mud- 
dy water, her muddy rubbers, and said: 

‘*Yes, if you’ll let me take your hand, 
Jo.” . 

The boy looked wonderiugly up into her 
face, then down at his dirty hand, and, 
after giving it a rub on his pantaloons, 
offered it with the gallantry of a Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and, walking backward, he led her 
across the log safely. 

‘* There’s where Ma lives, an’ Mopsey an’ 
t’other chilluns,” he said, pointing to the 
first cabin in the alley. 

And when Miss Lois, prompted, it must 
be confessed, by a slight curiosity, proposed 
to stop there and call, the boy’s face shone 
all over. The door stood wide open, and 
he rushed in, anuouncing: ‘‘ Ma, here’s de 
miss’nary lady!” Miss Lois did not enter 
until a pretty ‘‘ yellow woman,” with a 
languid air, appeared at the door and bade 
her ‘‘come in.” Then, with a good-morn- 
ing and how do you do, she stepped in- 
side. 

** Jus’ toler’ble,” replied Jo’s mother; for 
it was she. Miss Lois accepted the chair 
by the fireplace, and while she chatted 
pleasantly noted the details of the strange 
interior and wondered: ‘‘Can I do the 
Lord’s work here?” 

In one corner was the slovenly bed from 
which the woman had just risen; in anoth- 
er corner a broken bedstead, with only a 
husk-bed on it; and under this husk-bed lay 
four children, asleep. Miss Lois had never 
seen anything so strange and funny as those 


r four little woolly heads sticking out from 


that husk bed—two at the head and two at 
the foot. They evidently went to bed with 
their clothes on, for there were no gar- 
ments lying about. The floor was strown 
with husks, kettles, and pans; a cat and 
two dogs were mixed up around the hearth; 
and for the rest of the furniture two chairs 
and a broken table completed the inven- 
tory, There was no window in the cabin, 
but the door, always wide open, let in the 
light; and now and then a hen strolled in, 
walked around the room, looked inquiring- 
ly into the kettles and pans, pecked at the 
meal in a wooden tray under the bed, and 
walked out again. 

‘*T let’s de chilluns sleep,” explained the 
mother, ‘‘’cause we hain’t got more’n 
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*nough fur one meal in de house; but de 
Lord won’t let us starve. I knows he'll 
help us.” 

“Yes,” if you help yoursely2s,” said 
Lois, gently. 

And then, drawing the woman out grad- 
ually, she learned that indolence and dis- 
couragement were the cause of the poverty 
she beheld. She saw, too, a something in 
the woman worthy and capable of up- 
lifting; but she said only, after a short 
visit: ‘‘ I must go now, but will come round 
again ina few days.” And to Jo: ‘‘Can 
you take me now to Granny’s?” 

There she found the old woman in bed, 
almost helpless from paralysis. A handsome 
speckled hen was sitting near the pillow 
and on the foot of the bed lay two eggs. 

‘*T let’s de chickens make nests in here,” 
she said, ‘‘’cause de hoys is so bad and 
dey steals de eggs out-doors, Reckon you 
don’t see chickens in de house every- 
wheres. An’ now, honey, won’t yer read 
to me?” 

So Miss Lois read and knelt and prayed. 
She also decided in her mind ways and 
means of rendering help here in a day or 
two. 

Nearly a week passed before she was able 
in her round of visits to return to the alley. 
It was just as muddy as ever; so she deter- 
mined to approach it by crossing on the 
log. Asshe stepped on it, there came fly- 
ing down the alley what looked like an ani- 
mated rag-bag. It was Jo. Again he 
played the part of Raleigh, talking all the 
time. 

**Miss’nary lady”— 

** Call me Miss Lois,” she said to him. 

‘*Miss Lois, Moépsey’s got ’em!” he said, 
with solemn face and big round eyes. 

** Got what, Jo?” 

‘* Got de big bumps all over her!” 

‘* What do you mean, Jo?” 

‘“* Why, she’s got ’em sure ’’nough. Big 
bumps all over her, and Ma says she’s got 
em. I’lowed to come up fur to tell ye- 
but Ma wouldn’t lem me.” - 

Lois went into the cabin full of siitenttr. 
On the bed, outside the husks this time, lay 
the little girl whom Joe pointed out as Mop- 
sey; achild about eight, younger than Jo and 
evidently his idol. Jo was black; but this 
child was what the colored people term 
*‘ yellow,” with rich, dark eyes and heavy, 
glossy hair lying in rings about her pretty 


-face. Poorlittle sufferer! Herbreath came 


pantingly, her face and hands were burning 
hot, and her throat ‘‘ hurt her,” she said. 

At first Lois thought of diphtheria; but, 
looking into the throat, she was assured it 
was not. Then (for her ayes had become 
accustomed to the dimness and smoke of 
the cabin) she saw the ‘‘ bumps,” as Jo had 
called them, and said: ‘‘ Mrs. Lincoln, 
your little girl has the measles and she is 
very sick, What have you done for 
her?” 

‘‘Nothing,” replied the woman, coming 
to the bed and looking a little frightened. 

‘‘Measles are not dangerous, you know,’ 
resumed Lois; ‘‘but they demand most 
careful nursing. Will you do what I tel 
you?” 

«Yes, Miss,” was the ready answer. 

Lois prepared medicines from her little 
case, which she always carried; and then 
went home, to return that afternoon with a 
clean gown for the little girl, hot and rest- 
less in her filthy rags. She brought clean 
sheets, too, and laid her between their cool- 
ness and freshness and covered her warmly. 
**Couldn’t you tidy up the room a bit?’ 
she asked; ‘‘and I wonder if Jo couldn’t 
keep the little ones still. How much pleas- 
anter the cabin would be if it was cleaner 
and had a window. Wouldn't it? Do you 
know how to cut and sew? The children 
need some new frocks, and you Gould make 
them, if. you would come to my sewing. 
school, Mrs. Lincoln.” And so Lois chat- 
ted on a half hour, and left the woman with 
much food for thought. 

The next morning Jo met her with this: 
‘«Mopsey’s mighty sick! Reckon her's going 
to die, Miss Lois.” 

‘“‘No, Jo, unless the Lord wants her.” 
She was very sick, was delirious. 

Lois sat by the bed and listened to her 
wanderings. ‘‘ Where’s Jo at? Ma, where's 
Jo at?” 

** Jo's here, dear.” 

‘““Where’s Molly at? Granny, howdy. 
Say howdy, honey. . Granny, Pappy won't 
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lemme walk ondelog. He let Jo. Where’s 
Jo at?” 

She was easily soothed as a baby by Lois’s 
soft voice and gentle touch. She cried 
and moaned about the hurt in her ear, 
and Jo leaned on the bed, very sober. She 
was very, very sick, and Lois trembled 
when she thought of the responsibility rest- 
ing on her; but do you think Mopsey died? 
No, indeed. I shouldn’t be writing about her 
if she had died. On the fourth day the 
delirium had passed, and Lois found her 
ready to be amused. 

Wonderful stories she told, and covered 
the pillow with picture papers and bright 
cards; but the story of the child Jesus was 
what Mopsey asked for again and again. 

The day when Miss Lois carried a doll, 
the child was perfectly mute with her 
happiness. She looked from the doll to 
Miss Lois’s face, and back agaiv, over and 
over, and after a long while said: ‘‘ Her 
favers Miss Lois.” It was such a quaint 
speech that Lois laughed, and then was sorry 
when she saw the quivering of the sensi- 
tive lips and tears in the child’s eyes. 

Perhaps it wasn’t much of a compliment 
to be told she looked like a doll; but Lois 
understood. The doll was the most beauti- 
ful thing the poor child ever saw, and to 
her Miss Lois’s face was as beautiful as 
that. 

It was an easy thing to make Mopsey 
forget the laugh, and soon she was saying: 
‘*Ma had a sure ‘nough baby; but he done 
died. I never had a dish-baby.” For this 
wasa China doll. The cabin was daily a 
little neater, the children after a while per- 
ceptibly cleaner, and one day (wonder of 
wonders!) ‘‘ Josh Linkum” sawed a hole 
for a window and put in a pane of glass 
He put a new board for the mantel, too, 
for they had used the former mantel for a 
fire one day; and he tried to mend up the 
rickety old bedstead and bottomless two 
cbairs. 

One day, when they were all there to- 
gether, with Mopsey able to sit up in bed, 
Lois said: ‘‘ Shall we thank God for mak- 
ing the little girl well?” And then she 
knelt by the bed and offered a simple, fer- 
vent prayer. , 

Of course, Ja had ‘‘’em,” and was nearly 
as ill as Mopsey had been; bit, as his 
mother told Lois, ‘‘Jo is mighty glad he’s 
got ’em, so as you can come ter see him, 
fur Jo think a heap on you, Miss Lois.” 

And that is the way in which Mopsey 
and Jo had the measles. 

Do you remember, little ones (girls and 
boys), when you had the measles? What a 
good time you children had! Each little 
bed in the sunny nursery was occupied, and 
mother vibrated between them, pitying the 
one erying with ear-ache, tending the one 
with sore throat, and carefully shading the 
light from the weak eyes. That first day 
andgnight you were all uncomfortable and 
tossed about feverishly; but by the third 
day it began to be fun to be shut into the 
warm, cheery nursery, to drink all the lem- 
ovade you wanted, and have dolls and 
blockhouses all over your pillows, to drowsi- 
ly watch the firelight, and then go off to sleep 
in the middle of one of mamma’s stories. 
And then, when you could get out of bed, 
what fun to have such real doll-party break- 
fasts and dinners and suppers on a little 
table before the fireplace! What toast and 
jelly! Do you remember (you can’t have 
forgotten, I’m sure) how you had the 
measles? Pity the poor children with 
homes like Mopsey’s and Jo’s. *Pray for 
these two, who are real and not story-book 
children. 

Won't you be glad to know that Jo is in 
a “paid school” and Mopsey in a free 
schoo], and both of them are regular 
attendants in Miss Lois’s Sunday-school 
class. 

As fur Miss Lois, she believes that it was 
not Jo, but the Lord’s hand, that led her 
across the muddy branch, into the alley, 
that Thursday morning. 
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A GENTLEMAN, calling on a farmer, ob- 
served: “Mr. Jones, your clock is not quite 
right. Ieit?’ ‘ Well, you see, sir,’’ said Mr. 
Jones, “nobody don’t understand much about 
that clock but me. When the hands of that 
elock stand at twelve, then it strikes two; 
and then I know it’s twenty minutes to 


_any night.” 


DECORATION DAY. 
BY M. D., BRINE. 





A BLESSING on the kindly hearts 
That even yet 

The noble deeds of comrades dead 
Do not forget ! 


A blessing on the kindly hands 
Which scatter flowers 

O’er quiet hearts that died to save 
The peace of ours! 


A blessing on the tender love 
And smypathy 

Of hearts for hearts, aud gentle acts 
Of charity ! 


Dear comrades, lying safe from strife, 
Sleep on iu peace, 
United hearts a vigil keep 
Which shall not cease, 
New YorK City. 





THE LUCY V. 





BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


“T’Li tell you what ’tis, Bertha, some- 
thing has got to be done about this! I’m 
sick of it!” 

Bertha looked up from the doll, to whom 
she was administering ether for a severe 
nervous attack, and asked, anxiously: 
“What's the matter? Won’t your mill 
work?” For the boy was grinding sand, 
under the name of wheat. 

He stood up, and deliberately kicked the 
mill over and trampled upon it. 

At this, Bertha rose and gazed at him, 
but without speaking, her doll hanging 
with its head down, unheeded. 

Roland, having stepped on the last piece 
of shingle which had constituted his mill, 
now looked at the little girl, and asked: 

** Did you hear those boys the other side 
of the wall?” 

‘* Theard some boysthere,” replied Bertha, 
wonderingly. ‘* What of it?” 

‘‘Then you didn’t hear what they said?” 

“No.” 

“They were talking about the Lucy V.” 
Bertha now dropped her doll entirely, and 
it fell in dheap at her feet. She seized the 
boy’s arm and her face showed the intense 
interest she felt. 

“‘Were they, really?” she asked, in a wis- 
per. ‘‘ hope you listened! I hope you did! 
What did they say?” 

‘They said it came out on the rocks 
here on Salem Street about midnight, most 


“Did they?” said Bertha, below her 
breath. ‘‘Oh! we never heard that before. 
Did we? We have heard of. its being in 
the air, and ufider the water, and nearly 
everywhere; but never on the rocks and 
never on Salem Street before.” 

‘‘T know it,” responded Rolie, with the 
same solemnity with which Bertha had 
spoken. ‘‘I have heard enough about it. I 
want to see it.” 

‘*So dol. You asked Aunt Lou about 
it, you know.” " 

“ And great good it did!” 

‘But you never told me what she said.” 

‘‘She said that, of her own knowledge, 
she could tell me nothing; but she believed 
the Lucy V to be harmless, and, that accord- 
ing to the children, it permeated everything 
around here this summer.” 

Rolie repeated these words, as if he were 
quoting with painful exactness. 

‘« Permeated?” repeated Bertha. ‘‘ What 
does that mean?” 

“‘That’s what I asked. 
into everything.” 

“‘Mercy!” exclaimed the girl, vehement 
ly. Then the Lucy V is mixed into every- 
thing, is it? I wonder if it’s in my doll. 
Maria Elizabeth,” she went on, taking up 
that neglected individual and shaking her 
up and down, “‘ let me see if you have that 
mystery in you.” 

The doll gave a squeak as the child’s fin- 
gers were pressed upon her. 

‘She says she doesn’t know anything 
about it,” said Bertha, interpreting. ‘‘ She’s 
just as much of a dunce asIam. I don’t 
know as I believe in it, Rolie.” 

Rolie was standing in deep thought. He 
roused himself as Bertha ceased speaking, 
and responded: 

“T don’t know as I do, either; but there’s 
one thing we can do. We can find out. 
You see it’s just awfully provoking to have 


It means mixed 


with me, Bertha, we’ll just do something. 
Will you?” 

The wide eyes of his companion stared 
at him and the little pulses began to beat 
quicker. 

‘Oh! what do you mean?” 

‘‘IT mean that, if the Lucy V does come 
out on the rocks here at midnight, we'll just 
see it! That’s what we'll do.” 

Roland looked round with a flushed face 
and a great air of bravado. It was 
broad daylight, and he felt very brave in- 
deed. 

‘‘ How can we? Howcan we?” whispered 
Bertha. ‘‘Inthe first place, if we go to bed 
and go to sleep, we sha’n’t wake up until 
morning—I never do; and then ‘twill be 
too late.” 

Rolie had not thought of that. 

‘‘IT don’t either, unless I have hay fever 
and can’t breathe.” 

There was silence for a space, until Rolie 
said: 

“We couldn't sit up, I s’pose?” 

** We should be found out.” 

Another silence and deep meditation, 
broken at last by Bertha’s exclaiming: 
“You know that little alarm-clock which 
Katy has to wake her sometimes?” 

The boy nodded. 

‘‘T think I can get that, and I learned ove 
day how to set it. I broke it learning; but it’s 
been fixed and I know I can do it. That'll 
wake us. You may have it in your room, 
and we shall both be sure to hear it. If we 
don’t, you can come and give me a shake. 
How’ll that do?” 

“Tip-top!” said Rolie,gleefully. ‘‘I think 
you are as good as a boy, Bertha.” 

The child flushed with delight at this ex- 
alted praise, and then waited for further 
developments. 

‘« After we are awake, what shall we do?” 
she inquired, at last. 

‘We shall dress ourselves and go straight 
out to those rocks,” pointing with his 
hand, “and justsee. That's what we'll do.” 

They were both still for a while after this, 
evidently awe-stricken by the magnitude of 
their own intentions. They conversed in low 
tones about their plans fora few minutes, ar- 
ranged some details, and for the rest of the 
day théy could only play in a desultory 
manner, without much earnestness. 

**T hope those children are not sick,” said 
one of the elders, ‘‘ They seem very listless 
and uninterested, and how red their cheeks 
are!” 

At supper they were noticed to exchange 
many mysterious glances, and to bend their 
fair heads often together in earnest whisper- 
ing, while they ate very little. 

‘Perhaps it is nux they need,” said Aunt 
Lou, contemplating them from the other 
end of the table. 

Bertha threw back her head and langhed. 

“Hear Aunt Lou!” she cried, scornfully. 
‘‘She thinks because we can’t eat a ton we 
need nux!” 

‘‘On the contrary,” said Auut Lou, mild- 
ly, ‘‘I think if you did eat a ton you would 
certainly need nux. I hope you are both 
well?” anxiously. 

*« Just as well as fishes,” said Rolie, with 
something like defiance in histone. ‘‘ Rut 
we can’t always eat as mucli as you do, 
Aunt Lou!” 

The person addressed, not heing of the 
order of women whom Lord Byron would 
have admired, remained silent after this 
taunt, not knowing how to administer a 
reproof, if one were needed. 

The children went to bed at their usual 
hour, and, for a wonder, did not ask to sit 
up later. 

Their rooms adjoined, and they fre- 
quently called to one another a few times 
before they fell asleep. This night, how- 
ever, their little voices were silent. 

After they had been left alone, Bertha 
rose up softly and went barefooted into 
the hall. She pushed open Rolie’s door and 

whispered: 

“*T’m going after it now.” 

*‘All right!” came from the diminutive 
figure, which was sitting bolt upright. 

He slipped out of bed directly and went 
to the door, standing there listening; but 
Bertha went so quietly that he could hear 
nothing. He stood with his eyes strained 
open and directed toward the blackness of 
the stairway that led into’ the upper story. 
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just us. It makes me mad. If you'll try:| he dimly saw.a small white figure moving 


slowly toward him down the stairs, and 

heard the faint swish of her long night- 

gown, asshecame. Then she had entered 

hisroom, and whispered: 

**T’ve got it!” and he felt the clock in her 

arms, 

“Is it set?” he asked, excitediy. 

“Oh! I had forgotten that! Can you find 

the matches?” 

The matches were found, and by the 

time a dozen had been burned in the little 

fingers the alarm was set and the clock 

put on the mantel in Roland’sroom. Now the 

children went to bed again. At eight years 

old it is usually easy to go to sleep, and, 

though it took the two conspirators at least 

half an hour to become calm, at the end 

of an hour they were both asleep. 

In due time the whole household had re- 

tired. Katy noticed her clock was gone; 

but was too sleepy to go down-stairs to in- 
quire about it. So Fortune favored the 
plotters. 

A little after ten the moon rose—a wan- 
ing moon, but which gave plenty of light to 
guide any expedition. 

A few minutes before twelve, Aunt Lou, 
who sleptin the room next to Rolie’s, was 
awakened by that unearthly clatter and 
rush which a clock-alarm makes ‘going 
off.” 

She lay a moment stupefied, though wide 
awake. She knew directly what the noise 
was, but could not imagine how such a clock 
came to beso near. She would almost as 
soon have chosen to have a savage war- 
whoop sounded in her ears. 

It had never occurred to the children that 
any one else besides themselves would hear 
the alarm. 

After a few moments, Aunt Lou thought 
she heard a slight soundin her nephew’s 
room. The upper half of the door which 
opened between the two rooms was of glass, 
with a curtain drawn across it. She rose 
and went to this door, pulled aside a fold 
of the curtain, and looked in. 

The moonlight was streaming in at the 
one window of the boy’s little room, and re- 
vealed him hastily tugging on his stock- 
ings. He had already hustled on his trowsers 
and jacket and his hair was standing out in 
all directions. He wascompletely absorbed 
in his work, and never thought that he 
might be discovered. 

‘What in the world is on foot now!” ex- 
claimed Aunt Lou, ina whisper, and she 
made a movement to go into the room. 
Then another thought came to her. She 
would dress herself, watch what should 
happen, and be ready, if she thought she 
must interfere. It required but a few 
moments for her to put on a warm flannel 
wrapper, and then she looked again. 

Rolie had his shoes on and buttoned now; 
and Bertha had just appeared at his other 
door, with her gray jacket and hat on. 
Aunt Lou could see in the moonlight how 
the eyes of both children shone with ex- 
citement. 

‘*A midnight expedition,® she th ought. 
“TI will follow and be an _ invisible 
guard.” 

She could not imagine what was in the 
minds of these small adventurers, and she 
began to feel some excitement herself, as 
she followed them at a discreet distance 
down the back stairs, and saw them care’ 
fully unlock the door and go out. -Before 
they had left the room, Bertha had made 
Rolie take off his shoes and hold them in 
his hand as she had hers. 

“Are you going clumping down lik 
that?” she had whispered. . 

They sat down on the steps and put on 
their shoes now; and Aunt Lou peeped 
through a crack in the door, and saw Roger 
come bounding up to them, and heard 
Rolie say: 

“Oh, dear! I forgot Roger! 
we do with him?” 

‘Shut him in the wood-house.” 

“Can’t. It’s locked.” 

“ Fasten him to bis chain.” 

“Then he’d set up such a barking as 
would raise everybody.” 

This conversation took place in low tones, 
close to the door-step, so that Aunt Lou 
heard it all. 

Bertha sat down again suddenly, and 
said: 

**I don’t see what we are to do, then 


What shall 





He began to be alarmed about her before 


You might have thought of him.” 
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response. 

Plainly, waking up at midnight was not 
conducive to amiability in either child. 

‘‘I suppose we've got totake him. He 
will go, at any rate, and we can’t yell to 
drive him back,” at last said Rolie, deci- 
sively. 

“But if the Lucy V,” began Bertha— 
But Rolie silenced her by saying it could 
not be helped. ‘‘If Roger tore it all up, 
they couldn't do anything about it. 
There was the dog, and he'd got to come or 
else they couldn't go themselves.” 

So they went on, hand in hand, in the 
moonlight, with Roger careering about 
them. 

The words Aunt Lou had overheard had 
explained to her the cause of this strange 
journey. She smiled to herself. She re 
called that the children in the vicinity had 
had much to say this summer about the 
Lucy V, and she remembered with what 
earnestness Rolie had questioned her con- 
cerning it. How had she answered bim? 
She could not recall what she had said. 

Now that the children had turned into 
a narrow lane, through which the cows 
were driven to the pasture on the hill, she 
ventured out of doors, and hurried along 
until she came to the shelter of the cow- 
shed, from which place she watched them 
go down and turn intoa rocky field that 
skirted Salem Street. 

‘It's between twelve and one that it 
comes out,” said Rolie, looking behind him 
for the fiftieth time since he had started, 
and giving alittle shiver as he did so. 

‘It is very strange at this time in the 
night, isn’t it?” questioned Bertha. ‘‘ How 
odd the shadows are! I feel as if I wanted 
to run.” 

‘‘SodoI,” and they clasped bands still 
tighter, aud dashed on across the dewy 
grass, the soft sounds and sweet perfumes 
of the summer night about them. 

Aunt Lou waited until they were well 
into the pasture where the rocks were; then 
she went on, keeping as much as possible 
in the shadow of the numerous trees, wari- 
ly careful lest she should be seen. She 
was now entering quite into the interest of 
the occasion. 

Ip a few minutes the children had reached 
a huge rock which rose very near the pile 
of smaller stones, which pile was said to 
be particularly the resort of the nonde- 
script and mysterious currently 
known among the children of the neighbor- 
hood as the Lucy V. 

In the shadow of this rock the two 
stopped, and after a short consultation 
they crouched down behind it and await 
ed what should appear. Roger loped 
around fora moment, and then was coaxcd 
up to the children, and Rolie caught hold 
of his collar and held him fast. 

Now Aunt Lou moved to a big sassafras 
tree which stood a few yards behind, and 
ensconced herself in its protection, her only 
fear being that Roger would make a dash 
out toward her. But he was safe now, and 
she wondered how long the patience of the 
little ones would hold out. 

There was no sound but that of the in- 
sects, and sometimes the lonely cry of a 
night-bird from a thicket. Not a human 
noise was to be heard. 

“The patience of children is not long- 
lived,” thought Aant Lou, after five min- 
utes, which seemed an hour, had gone by. 
‘“‘They will be coming back soon now. I 
will keep concealed aud return secretly. 
They shall not know I have followed them. 
I will see how soon they will speak of this 
trip.” . 

She saw the two whispering now, and 
by their movements she judged they were 
getting uneasy. 

The moonlight fell as peacefully on the 
rocks as if no Lucy V had ever mysteriously 
traversed the place. 

‘* How long have we been here?” asked 
Bertha. 

‘About two hours,” 
reply. 

‘But we haven't heard the town-clock 
strike one yet. I’ve been listening for 
hag 

‘* We must stay until then, anyway.” 

**Of course; but I’m getting stiff. I’m 
going to stand up a minute.” 

The little girl rose, and stretched her 
head far round the rock which sheltered 
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‘So might you, I should say,” was the | her. Then she utteredasharp exclamation, | he continued, as Roger began to growl again WORD-SQUARES. 


which made Aunt Lou jump. 

“Ob, Rolie! Oh! oh! 
Look! Look!” 

Rolie sprang up now, and Roger made a 
lurch forward; but the boy, unconsciously, 
kept fast hold of the collar, while the dog 
growled ominously. 

To say that Aunt Lou was thoroughly 
calm would be to siate an untruth. For 
the moment she started forward, forget- 
ting that she wished to keep concealed. 
But the children were too absorbed to 
notice anything but the Lucy V which was 
before their eyes, slowly stepping over the 
rocks. 

Rolie and Bertha clutched each other 
frantically, and their little faces were pale, 
their eyes like coals of fire. 

Aunt Lou was now but a few feet bebind 
them, staring with all her eyes at the thing 
moving there. The moonlight was very 
bright and the object. could be seen dis 
tinctly. It had two heads, one at each 
end, and seemed four or five feet long. 
One head was that of a goat, with long 
beard and horns, which it tossed in the air 
as it went; the other head was that ofa 
half-grown calf, and it seemed at times to 
be chewing its cud. 

The whole of the creature was covered 
with goat-skin. At first it came on with 
the calf’s head in advance; then it turned, 
and slowly came. goat first, toward the 
place where the children were. 

It is impossible to describe the strange 
ness of this two-headed appearance. What- 
ever it was, it had a wonderful effect, and 
Aunt Lou for the moment felt as if she 
must be looking at a real Lucy V. There 
was no terrible air about it, save its unnat- 
uralness; and it made one’s blood go quick- 
er when seen at this ‘‘ noon of night,” in 
utter stillness. 

Aunt Lou, somewhat shaken herself, was 
considering whether to address this being, 
and try to break the spell, when, as it was 
now coming unmistakably toward the chil- 
dren, they both lost courage and turned, 
screaming ‘‘ It’s coming! It’s coming!” and 
ran headlong right into Aunt Lou’s arms; 
So startled were they that they did not think 
of being surprised at her presence; but 
stood panting, held close to her, and then 
turned to look again. 

Roger, the instant he had been released, 
had sprung forward, and now confronted 
the Lucy V, growling savagely and appar- 
ently uneertain whether to make a spring 
or not. 

And now happened a very strange thing, 
something which at first seemed utterly in- 
credible to the children. 

A voice, unmistakably the voice of 
Tommy Boyd, came from the goat’s head 
and pronounced these words: 

‘* Please, Miss Porter, will you call that 
dog off?” 

A loug-drawn breath sighed from Bertha’s 
lips and Rolie’s muscles relaxed a little. 

*“‘Come here, Reger! Come here, sir!” 
cried Aunt Lou; and as the dog slowly pre- 
pared to obey she took a hand of each 
child and went forward a few steps. 

‘* And now, Tommy Boyd, let’s see a Lucy 
V changed into its component parts! How 
many of you are there?” 

* Two.” 

‘‘Come forth, then. We'll have this 
spook laid forever to-night,” 

Rolie and Bertha looked on with breath- 
less interest. They saw first the skin 
thrown off; and there were two boys, on 
their hands and knees, their heads different 
ways, and still having fastened to them the 
faces of the animals—faces they had secured 
ineome way; but whocan tell how boys do 
get things? - When one had gone forward, 
the other had managed to back; but their 
movements were necessarily slow. 

When the heads were off, the two boys 
rose to their feet-—Tommy Boyd and Jack 
Little. 

‘‘How did you happen to think of this 
thing?” asked Aunt Lou, as sternly as she 
could, for she now felt a treacherous incli- 
nation to laugh. ‘ 

“* We heard the-young ones talking about 
coming out to-night to see the Lucy V, and 
we thought we'd let ’em see it,” said Jack, 
with agrir 

‘You sec,gwe*were behind the wall when 
they were talking,” added Tommy. ‘‘ Now 
I wish you would call that dog further off,” 


There it is! 





and go nearer. 

“I’m very glad I heard and followed 
you,” said Aunt Lou, as she walked back 
with the children to the house. ‘‘ You might 
have been seriously frightened.” 

‘*But I don’t see how you did hear us,” 
said Rolie. 

‘I’m not so deaf but that I can hear an 
alarm,” was the answer. 

‘“‘Oh!” breathed both of the children. 
‘We never thought of that.” 

‘Lucky that you didn’t,” the elder one 
replied. 

When Rolie was being tucked into bed 
forthe second time, he said, rather disap- 
pointedly: 

‘*T suppose there isn’t any Lucy VY. Is 
there, Aunt Lou?” 

‘‘No, indeed. It’s only talk.” 

A long sigh and the words “ Well, I hope 
the fairies won’t be only talk tool” and 
he turned over to go to sleep. 

As Aunt Lou réached the door, he raised 
himself and exclaimed, with energy: 

“‘T say, Aunt Lou, I should hate to have 
a sweet violet fairy turn out to be only nasty 
Tommy Boyd!” 

*‘Not the least danger in the world of 
that,” was the reassuring reply. 

WrevTuax, Mass. — 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communteations for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tue inverenDENT, New York.) 


PECULIAR PUZZLE, 
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Central perpendicular: A plant. Central 
horizontal : A breast-work. First three letters 
of perpendicular: A carriage. Last three let- 
ters of perpendicular: A road. The two 
horizontals of three letters each crossing these 
words, taken together, give the name of a 
tree. The first three letters of the horizontal 
mean equal value, Last three letters, a fond- 
ling. The two perpendiculars crossing is 
something trodden under foot by evegy one. 

L. R. H. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 

$. 
Across the way, my eyes will ——, 
Where singing gay, at her busy —, 
Before the window is standing ——. 

2. 
Idly, I'm watching there from my ——, 
A picture rare, with her careless ——, 
Her simple dress, and unconscious ——. 

3. 
This bachelor life, I fear were —— 
Without the cheer of the fancies I ——, 
Of her, so blithesome to eye and ——. 

4. 


The whim of the heart I check with a ——, 


Romance depart! she’s making a —— 
The housewife’s skill her only ——. P 
5. 
Such days I intend no more to —, 
Across the way. friend, my fate shall ——, 
Till, yes, from Ray my doubt sball ——. 
M. W. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first fs in cribbage, but not in cards. 
My second’s in poets, but not in bards. 

My third is in chatter, but not in speech. 
My fourth is in shouting, but not in screech. 
My fifth is in butter, but not in tub. 

My sixth is in little bear, not in cub, 

My seventh is in lashing, but not in stow. 
My eighth is in target, but not in bow. 

My ninth is in mitten, but not in hand. 

My tenth is in scrubber, but not in sand. 
My eleventh’s in faster, but not in run. 

My twelfth is in happy, but not in fun. 

My thirteenth’s in infant, but not in youth. 
My fourteenth’s in honor, but not in truth. 
My fifteenth’s in Mipnie, but not in Sue. 
My sixteenth’s in lover, but not in woo. 
My seventeenth’s in river, but not in pond. 


My eighteenth’s in mortgage, but not in bond. 


My nineteenth’s in debtor, but not in paying. 
My whole’s a familiar proverb or te | . 


HALF WORD-SQUARES. 


4 1. 
1. A fluid. 1. Falling water. 
2. Anegstion. 2. An insect. 


8. A pronoun. 
4. A consonant. 
Til. 
1. An article of furniture. 
2. A plane surface. 
8. An insect. 
4. A musical term. 
5. A vowel. 


38. A consonant. 


J.P. M. 
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. 
1, plain; 2, a musical instrument; 3, to 
flow gently ; 4, a plant. H. 
Ir. 
1, an excavation; 2, across; 8, thin; 4, a 


Saxon word signifying a place. 
Union Jack. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 26ru. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. WORD SQUARE. 


8100p LIME 
ReBel IDEA 
ScEnt MEAR 
PiLot EARN 
Nolse 
DuSky 
Fakir 
CROSS GF DIAMONDS. DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Cc B O—e las s—8 
BAT IRE H—hydra—A 
CALEBRAND A—arson—N 
TEAREND R—rabbi—I 
BROAD I-—idiot—T 
. TOBATRI T—tiara—A 
BOUNDRANK A—abho r—R 
ENS INK B—batavi—I 
D K L—la ndau—U 
E—esteem—M 


Omnisus Worp.—Least. 


Cross-Worp Ewniemas.—1, Garfield; 2, 
Conkling. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLeE.— Washington, Supe- 
rior, saddle, crooked, lookout, sandal wood, 
quns, ware, butter, long, little, enterprise, 
milk, waterproof, turkey, cranberry, clear 
water, dog, mosquito, sugar, gray, home, har- 
mony. 
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The Only Suitable Ware 
FOR KITCHEN AND HOUSEHOLD USE. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE: 
SEND FOR 


IUustrated Catalogue. 


Caney, ist & Mallen, 


65 FULTON 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Fine Archery. 
“LORILLARD,” 


FORMERLY 


“THE WHITSON” 
REFRIGERATOR, 


- .. HAS REMOVED TO 
1168 BROADWAY, 
bet. 27th and 28th Streets. 
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1881 see page 31. 
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| SH r CABINET, 
Ve SETS GOLEN TONGUE Res. PARI.OR 0 ; 










warranted in doing better than ever 


Manuai - ela 16 feet tone, 

° . 8 feet tone, 
8 feet tone, 
8 feet tone, 
French Horn.,....... 8 feet tone, 





effects as below. 


Depth 24 inches. & 


8—Diapason. 17—Volx Celeste. 
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eooe 0—Viola Dolce. 18—Vivolina. 
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a well-known fact that I am the man that 


any Offer made (by imitators) no matter 


prove satisfactory. Thousands are now in use, 








a of the Beethoven Organ is a design of rare 
DULCIANA. rivaled at the price offered. Beautiful Lamp Stands suitable for a jam 


It is with pleasure that I offer the most perfect musical combination and wonder’: instrument ever made. 


eiiep COLE THE “BEETHOVEN” NEW STYLE No. 9,000 


which is destined to be the most popular Organ the world has ever seen. My success in the yaw having been so free I feel 
br my customers, hence this unparalleled offer. I have now th 


LARCEST FACTORY IN THE WORLD 


that ships its products direct to the purchaser, avoiding extortionate profits, middlemen and ageuts, manufacturing my 


own Organs in my own factory, and being sure of selling thousands of this charming style every month. I offer 
this Organ, combining a grander variety of stop work, greater we er, more musical effects, and the most 
elegant exterior, incladitg @ first-class stool, book and music, boxed and delivered on board the cars here, for only 


YOU CAN TEST IT IN YOUR OWN HOME, FREE OF EXPENSE, FOR ONE vis 
It contsins 27 Stops, 5 Octavvs, 10 full sets of Golden Tongue Reeds, as follows: 


Saxaphone,.. 8 feet tone, 
Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone, 
Viola Dolce, 4 teet tone, 
Violina,...... 4 feet tone, 

4 feet tone, 


1—Cello. 10—Grand Expressione. 19—Vox Jubilante. 
2— Melodia. 11l—French Horn. 20—Piccolo. 
3—Clarabelia. 12—Harp Xoline. 21—Coupler Harmonique. 
4—Manual Sub-Base. 13—Vox Humana. 22—Orchestrai Forte. 
5—Bourdon. 14—Echo. 23—Grand Organ Knee Stop. 
6—Sataphone. 15—Dulciana,. 24—Right Knee Stop. 

- 7—Viol di Gamba. 16—Clarionet. 25—Automatic Valve Stop. 


26—Right Duplex Damper. 
27—Left Duplex Damper. 


Pi 1 
also, Coupler Harmonique, Harp Xoline, Grand Expressione Vox wane, Ven” Jubilante and other grand accessory 
SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK, 27 IN ALL. 


28. Beatt . New Patent Adjustable Stop Action, In this 


ed the highest state of perfection attainable. “The case 


a 
: 
at night or vase of flowers by day. It is of solid walnut wi 

M4 extra large fancy top decorated with original designe in fret work. 

ew ony for music, book rack, music holder of chaste design, carved 

ndles for moving paneled sliding fall with lock; the whole being deco- 

CELLO. |viowApoua| acrcn WORN vox ceLeste._] rated with Arabesque Designs in Gold. 

U "BASS. | SAXAPHONE. | VIOLINA. | Piccovo. ] The above beautiful Organ was never equaled in the 

history of the organ trade for Excellence in every fea- 

4 as ture. Order 


Plan of Reedboard, entirely original p- Bt not : “eae from price, $60. 


COME TO WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, AND SELECT an ‘ORGAN IN PERSON. YOU ARE CORDIALLY WELCOME. 
You will be afforded an opportunity to inspect everything and satisfy yourself in every cular. 
hesitatingly advise those who are about to order from other parties, not to doit. Order on e latest end best of all Organs. 
If you have already ordered, countermand ro order, it may not be too late yet. An Organ lasts a lifetime, get only the latest 
style and best music combined. Remit by Post Office Money Order, Express l’repaid, Bank 
Register Letter. Money refunded and oxen charges paid if all is not as represented. 
ad the nerve to reduce the + of 
untold abuse from the monopolist. The ney should remember this and patronize nal not the ena. REMEM 
ow low, Ican beat it. WEIGH THESE WO. D8 CAREFU. gems se) 
ship you a poor instrument as it is not possible for me to know who will test it. Agents meee yt conceal On and claim 
advantages for Organs they sell. My a pny must be good oT ihe otk —> lig and d s. They invariably 
TAs, A FACT. has i d to such proportions that 
even now with @ factory having ONE AND A HAL OF ‘SPACE within the wails of building, filled with skilled 
artisans and best machinery i« the reason I can cae this ey nm so low. I am now enlarging 7 factory TO 
OVER DOUBLE ITS PRESENT SIZE. I should be glad to hav i 


s@ ORDER AT ONCE, NOTHING SAVED BY LONC CORRESPONDENCE.-o 
LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. Address or call upon 


DANIEL F." BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 








® you come here and visit my establishment, 


auty, and is —- un- 


direct from this advertisement, as I positively 
Cash Orders take preference on 


Beware {—I un- 


raft or 
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FREEMAN, GILLIES & CO., 
b© West 14th St., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves., 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


Artistic Furniture. 


ewe AND DESIGNS FURNISHED 
. ATION. , 
ae for ‘one of Sen mae Titdttrated Cata. | ' 


THOMSON °S 


SHOOTING AND MINING BOOTS.| BLATCHLEY FREEZER 


IS THE BEST. 


BECAUSE it produces the finest cream, all alike in | 
throughout the 








BECAUSE the cream frozen A hardened 
ready for imm ane 
tub be’ -t 

BECAUSE it a The horizontal | 
posi itce ai freezing surface. 





on} la: snereasing Be 
BECA it is made of the very best materials and 
is not easly broken. 

For and Price-list address 


CBAS, G. BLATCHLET, Manufacturer, 


808 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Al Purposes GASOLINE STOVE 
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The best Shooting Boot in the world. It is also the 
tion U. 8. Cay: t. We manufacture 
the Army and Shooting Shoe. Send stamp for partic- 
ulars and mention this paper. 
THOMSON & SON, 
P.-O. Box 1016, 801 Broadway, New York. 
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KIDNEY DISE 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


Vt., says, “In cases 
Hy: It 


- Gye COMPLE FESET FOR Om 
IMPORTED SETS, 20, $25. 690, 655 $40, and $50, Our 
opener Ly Teants teil feit-covered 


nm, by mail, $5. ‘all leading clubs that have 
atrial 


ball 
DER, 
be 








STATEN ‘SLAND 


ma Dyeing {stablishment. | 


rot CR 


timore. 











Promise ‘the best results and unusually prompt Te. GET,IT AT THE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, 91.00 
Sn eres. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s, 


BARSTOW’S | 


yy uolyWUueU pues 


WROUCHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Reputation Established by Seven Years _of 


Practical Test, 
Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 


Contains important improvements found in no 
other. Is permanently gas-tight. Has no over- 
heated radiating surfaces. Is economical and 
powerful, simple and durable. The material and 
workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 


trade. Send for descriptive circular and prices. 


Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 


Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 
Estimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. ¥ 3 


56 and 58 Union Street, Bosten: 
Providence, R I. 
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BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO.. ne nent naed cmd re 
Neos. Sand 7 John St., N. ¥. 





For New Terms for 1881 See Page 31, 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agriquliural Editor will be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this depariment more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 


ENSILAGE. 


Tue great agricultural question of the day 
is the value of ensilage. The correspondents 
of the agricultural papers generally agree that 
last winter, the first that it was thoroughly 
tried, It was_a great success, and they even 
raise the question whether it will not drive 
out the use of hay. Mr. D, W. Thrall, in The 
Rural New Yorker, says: 








“With others, I was last season induced to 
experiment with ensilage. I built my silo 
17x25 feet, and eleven feet deep, so that it had 
a capacity for about 60 tons, and I nearly filled 


it fromtwo acres of land. I experimented 
with different methods of sowing the eorn—in 
rows, two feet, three feet, four feet apart—and 


I used seed at the rate of from two bushels to 
one-half bushel per acre. The couclusion I 
have arrived at is that I shall sow in rows four 
fect apart, and kernels from five to six inches 
apart in the row. I know it is cheaper to ralse 
one five-pound stalk than five stalks of a pound 
each, and the larger you can get them the bet- 
ter they are and the less liable to fall down. I 
put 230 one-horse loads into the silo, after 
cutting the fodder into pieces four-tenths of 
aninch long. This bulk could not have been 
housed in the barn whole. 1 followed the di- 
rections I received from Mr. Goffart’s book as 
carefully as { could, I walked a horse in the 
pit while filling it, covered its contents with 
six inches of straw, and then with boards well 
fitted, and two feet of stones on top. The en- 
silage settled so that it was only nine feet deep. 
I was the laughing-stock of the town all Sum- 
mer; but I was so confident of success that I 
sold hay in early Fall, to help pay expenses. 
**T opened the silo on the Ist of December, 
and found a very little that was at the top 
moldy and in the corners wet; but in all not 
one-half of one per cent. was lost. The rest 
looked like drawn tea-grounds, having a 
strong alcholic odor. 1 fed the cows with it 
the night I opened it, and, although some did 
not eat it readily, in the morning there was 


none left in the mangers. I fed once a day a 
i d 


ration of a bushel to each grown cow, together 
with one quart of cotton-seed meal, and hay 
onee. After one week I gave ensilage only. 
I afterward increased the grain to two quarts, 
Ever since T have fed 19 head of cattle, equal 
to 16 grown cows, exclusively upon ensilaye, 
and I never had my cows look as well aa they 
look this Spring; and the young stock, which 
have had ensilage without grain, have grown 
nicely. A few days since, my ‘help’ took a 
short vacation; and in the morning there was 
no ensilage out (I take it out twelve hours be- 
fore using it, so as to have it ferment), and I 
fed them hay, whieh they refused, and bel- 
lowed until they received the usual portion. 
The milk is anusually sweet and the butter is 
very satisfactory to customers. I know I 
make more from the same number of cows 
than I ever did before, and that of better 
quality. I had enough ensilage to feed the 
atock to May Ist. 

"One piece of good land, well prepared, 
gave me a return of 60 tons to the acre by 
weight and measure The stalks weighed 
from seven to eight pounds and were 14 feet 
high. I think my silo cost me, filled, nearty 
$500, and contained ensilage enough to keep 
one cow six years, with a fale amount of grain, 
and this year, with hay at $25 per ton, it is 
quite ahelp.”’ 

A correspondent of The New England Farm- 
er says: 

‘In the Farmer of this date, received yester- 
day, I find two articles which ought to be read 
in connection. The first, a communication on 
the subject of ‘Silos,’ by Mr. J. P. Eaton; the 
second, the ‘ Report of the Boston Live Stock 
Market,’ by your regular reporter. The first 
adducing certain objections against ensilage, 
on purely theoretical grounds; and the second 
unintentionally offering valuable practical test- 
imony in its favor, in these words: 

“*Mr, Fitch also handled 22 cattle fed by M. 
H. Simpson, of Saxonville, Mass., fattened on 
ensilage and meal; sold to H. Bird & Co., and 
av. 1450 pounds, very fat and fine. lit 
Not all the good cattle at our market can the 
West claim. The state cattle noticed from 
Saxonville, fed by M. H. Simpson, come as 
near yilt-edge as any offered.’ 

“This terse statement of your reporter is 
evidence of exactly the highest class, because 
it was not made as such; but it is a simple 
statement of a fact, as noticed by an entirely 
disinterested observer. : 

“* Most of us who have practiced the new sys- 
tom of feeding have done so but for one sea- 
son, or at the most two, and have had our 
mistakes to make and our experience to gain. 
Of course, some have succeeded better than 
others, and it would be nothing to be won- 
dered at if some should have utterly failed ; 


_—_—______— 









have yet to hear of oné ptaéti¢al farmer who 
has tried it and will pronounce ft 4 fafltre, 
out of over twenty whom I am acquainted 
with, either personally or by correspondence. 
On the contrary, not only is every man of 
them going to try it again this year; but in 
most cases their neighbors, having looked at 
the practical results, rather than the imaginary 
objections raised by the doubters, are prepar- 
ing to follow in their footeteps.”’ 
cr 


CULTURE OF CELERY. 


CrLery needs rich, friable, deep soil and 
much moisture. It is very impatient of any 
check. The best of treatment will not restore 
plants that have been once stunted to a con- 
dition of free, tender growth until much time 
has been Jost and the season probably passed. 
It grows very slowly at first, and does not en- 
dure transplanting well when large. So, as it 
must have the whole season io order to attain 
large size (growing best when the air is rather 
cool and humid), it is customary to sow the 
seed in a small bed or frame in May, to set the 
plants out, four inches apart, as soon as they 
can be handled, and then, lifting them to their 
final rows, where they must be much further 
apart, in ground that has been well manured 
for some such early crops as potatoes, onfons, 
or peas. The hot weather which ripens these 
also stops the growth of the celery. During 
this partial rest (in July) the celery plants can 
be lifted each with a good ball, or else carried 
with the roots in water or otherwise moist; 
and then, if set neatly and rapidly and wa- 
tered freely, they will grow on without droop- 
ing, and the barbarous practice of covering 
them completely dark with boards need not 
be resorted to, If there are slugs in the soil, 
set bran to attract them to their death, or 
keep the surface rough and dusty, impassable 
to them, by frequent strewing of sifted dry 
coal-ashes or charred rubbish. 

In growing the large sorts, there is much ad- 
vantage in setting them in compact rows—gen- 
erally a double row, plants six inches apart— 
in the bottom of a narrow trench. Here they 
have cooler and moister air through August ; 
and whea the stems are large enough to be 
earthed up, in order to blanch them, it is done 
with less earth and labor. But the sail must 
be deep and rich, for it is absolutely necessary 
that the roots have prime soil to extend into. 
Fine, friable soil or sifted ashes are necessary for 
the earthing up. It must only surround the 
stems, and not come in the way of the new 
leaves shooting up out of the central plumule. 
Little rings of tin, of two or three inches 
diameter for medium-sized sorts, are con- 
venient to hold the stems erect; for they 
naturally incline to spread, and are apt to 
break, if bent much. The rings guide them up- 
ward, and are easily slipped higher when 
earthing, saving time and‘trouble. ‘Ihe earth- 
ing should be deferred until a good growth 
has been made; yet it must be done while 
there is yet two or three weeks of September 
or October growth, as neither the leaves nor 
the stems whiten merely by being kept in the 
dark. Warmth and growth are requisite for it. 
Celery stored in a dark cellar at a low tem- 
perature (just above freezing) will come out 
with the leaves of as fine a green a8 when put 
in and stems equally unchanged. A grower 
on a large seale keeps his cajery by leaving the 
middle of three or five rows stand in place, 
ridged up. The rows on each side are dug 
about November Ist, and the plants set leaning 
against the ridge of the middle row, with tops 
down. The whole is covered with sofl. Ma- 
nure or straw is added before December and 
boards may cover al). The plants dug and re- 
versed come out with leaves green and stems 
entire, in better order than the row left in 
place, in which there may be, here and there, 
a plant touched with rot. Although celery 
wants much moisure while growing, it cannot 
endure wet while in its winter sleep, either 
about the feet or the head.— Tribune, 





GOLDEN RULES FOR BUTTER- 
MAKING. 


Keer only those cows that yield butter of 
good color, flavor, and texture. There are 
some cows from which no one can get good 
butter. Feed only good, sweet food, the best 
for butter being early-cut timothy and clover 
hay and corn meal, and give only pure water. 
Observe the most serupulous cleanliness in 
the stable and dairy. Keep the cowsin good 
health and contented. Use a churn that 
brings the butter in thirty minutes, Keep the 
temperature of the milk and cream ag near to 
sixty degrees as possible and churn the cream 
when only slightly sour. Work the buttermilk 
out of the butter with the ladle, and not with 
the hands. If water is used, it should be pure 
and cold. The butter should be gashed or cut, 
in working, not “ plastered” or flattened out. 
One ounce of pure dairy salt should be used 
for each pound of butter at two workings, 
with av interval of twejve bours between the 
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salt). Pack at sonce ina sweet, clean oak 
firkim or pail, amd cover with q layer of salt, 
until the next packing is laid down. When 
the firkin is filled, it should be headed up air- 
tightand set away in a cool, dry, sweet cel- 
lar. The rest will be learned by experience. 





POLLED CATTLE. 


AN experience of fifteen years’ breeding polled 
cattle bas taught me that horns are not only a 
daugerous appendage, but too expensive. I can 
keep an increase of tweuty per cent. of polled 
cowsover cows with horns, same in size, on the 
same pastare or fodder, and the polled ones 
will keep in the best condition. There isnota 
single objection to polled cattle that will bear 
investigation. The peace and quiet andcom- 
fort to be enjoyed by the breeding and keeping 
and caring for # herd of cattle without horns 
can be known only by experience. A man that 
would beat a sword into a plowshare or a 
spear into a pruning-hook would with équal 
propriety knock the horns off his herd. 





HOW TO CATCH A HORSE. 


Ir the horse is shy and hard to catch, take 
finely-grated castor, oils of rhodium and cum- 
min. Keep them in separste bottles, well 
corked. Put some of the ofl of cummin on 
your hand and approach the horse on the 
windy side. He wil) then move toward you. 
As soon as you can reach him, rub some of the 
cummin on his nose, give him a little of the 
castor om anything be likes, and get a few 
drops of the oil of rhodium on his tongue. 
After this you can make him do nearly every- 
thing you want. Treat him kindly, feed well, 
handle gently, and your victory is certain.— 
Turf, Field, and Farm. 


BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA cures pain in Man and 
t. For use externally and internally. 
. 

















AGRICULTURAL. 


, SLOAT & SPE ¥ 
PRODUCE COMM SION HEROHANTS, 
‘ Washington Street, New York 
respectfully solicit the consignment of all kinds of 
‘ utter, Eggs, 
Cheese. Fruits, Apples, Potatoes, Onions, etc., guaran- 
pei 


“NEW PLANTS! 


Roses, Geraniums, Pe oniums, Coleus,etc. Fine 
stock and low prices ants by mall a specialty. 
Send for catalogue. Wholesale list for the trade. 

W.L. SMITH, Aurora, Ill. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 











barbs pe 


r 
isan effi. 
t It will 
ter It is Sinished, which 
r shed, whic 
Nand anette This wire 
lifferent principle from any 
by letters t, and no in- 


ment upon other patent- t. 
MERICAN FENCING CO 284 West 20th St., N. Y. 


I. X. L. SPRING TUG LINK 














affords the greatest protection to HORSES, Har- 
ness, Wagons, Plows, Mowers, and Reapers. Reliable 
and guaranteed as represented. Protect your Horse, 
save your money, by procuring the celebrated I, X. 
L. Spriug Tug Link. Ask ware man for 
them, or send stamp for Circular 
. RISHER & ¢o.-. 

Sole Owners and Manufacturers, Pittsburgh, Pa 


THE CHAMPION 
WIND-MILL POWER. 
The Best in the World. 

It is perfectly self-regulating 














ehaud tn Borities 
io belt 
bene which ts war 
pure. A’ Fertilizer for 





I : t 
Excelsior Fertilizer 
(o., ALLIANCE, OHTO. 


on 


me 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS 
IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Favorahle Seasons. 
Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 


Those going West will find it to their advantage to 
send for information, which. will be malied free. 


Apply to 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 
Omaka, Neb. 
2” Refer to this advertisement. gg 
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THE DINGEE ONAR e) 
| BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING | 





THE DINCEE & cena e 
Rose Growers, 3 ‘West Grove, Co.. Pa 


EUREKA IRON ROOFING 60., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 






DNGER AREA AAS : 


CURRIER’S PATENT ROOFING, 
19 EAST SECOND &T., CINCINNATI, 


JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 
BROCK PORT, N. ¥. 








7 it Street. Tole 
Da 2 Chiswell Street, fenden. Eng. 


33 W. Washington Str Chicago; 





, TO FARMERS 
oo“ and THRESHERMEN. 
Ut, Joe sTulltrs, Horse Powers oF 
Engines (either Portable or Trac- 
dion, to, use for threshin "oy fe 


or for al purposes, 

“Starved Rooster’? goods. 

Best is the Cheapest."’ For Price 

List and Ulustrated Pamphlets, 

sent free) write to The Avumas 
TayLoe Courant, Mansfield, 








HARDY PLANTS, BULBS, GRASSES, 
SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, Etc. 


Our New Catalogue and Price-List for 1881 is now 
ready. It coutains the largest and finest selection of 
the above plants in the United States.. Many NOV- 
ELTIES, including many 

BULBS AND PLANTS 
which cannot be found elsewhere. Heute 1,000 spe- 
cies and varieties will be sent, prepaid, by mail, to 
any part of the United States on receipt of prise. 


WOOLSON & CO., Bex 180, Passaic, N. J. 


HAS ST00D YEARS OF FIELD TESTS, 
BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 


Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 Seuth Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 








For New Terms for 
1881 see nage 31. 











ALKING CORN ov! 


ts. Send for Circulars and Prices to 
Greenwich 


Street, New York City. 


~wd hw oe 
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ACAD OF ALL sCOMPETITLO, 


Over 95,000 Sold. 





13 Sexfes and Sizes for Hand. 
Styles and Sizes for Horse. 





expert: 
keep ey i 





Why Vay en the genuine can 
{or jghing only 3O'lbs.1 Examine our new HORSE 
Xs Di AND faa EEPERS. Our m 


ines are 
or aerate be for - in your town. 
dealers have them. 
ee epee & —-- 
d Manufac 
631 Market Mt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Cirenlars. 








REMINGTON: AGRIGULTURAL COMPANY, 




















enen Rakes, Mowers, Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


. and a general line of Agricultural Implements. Also 


IROW BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRuss). 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


‘BRANCH OFFICES AXD GENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
treet, Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





EXCELSIOR ALL COLORS 


READY 
FOR USE. 


vows A 









It is the best tm the 
market 


ui 


197 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PRINT. 


H. G. NEWTON, 


Sole Manufacturer, 











teed, 
Send for TMustrated Circular and Price-List. = 





CHADDORN & COLDWELL MFG. 00. MewburghM-Ee 





BARB 


Patented Dec. 14th, 1875. 





Licensed and pro 
tom patents on 








Fer Washies Win- 


bed Ca en, etc. 
*£ of Buita dings 
‘om Fire and Trees, 


ines, ete., from In- 
, Potate B 










8T. LOUIS WIRE FENCE COMPANY, 
814 and 816 N. Second St., St. Louis, Me. 





Mention this paper. 


The snoet popular Barb Fence Wire now offered in market, at prices 
which cannot be undersold. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


THE FRENTRESS BARB WIRE FENCE CO, 





THE FR ENTRESS STEEL 


WIRE. 


Reissued May 2d, 1877. 











tected under all the bot 
barb wire. 





W-s 





East Dubuque, Illinois. 


ta Send for Price-liete and Circulars. 41 


DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie W 


arranted to cure every Cough, from the werntOne 
sumption down to the t tickling in Throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my 








ite ettec ts on all 7 
infancy toold age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 A 


tle. Ma iy 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone duperptesshets of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New bf =O -- Ome! - rp" Street. 


pw Farmers and Dealers are’ invited to send for 


CANCER 


Cured by De. KINGSLEY, who has treated in 
Rome, N. ~» ne arly 35,000 cases within the 
last 23 ye inisters, and the 
Poor oaned ‘tree. ay baa straightened ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula and 
successfully trealed. Send for Dee e. Kings. 
ley's Asthma Specific -and other remedies. 
W oss P Kk Ki full vw D Re 
KINGSLEY, M. D.. Rome, N, Y. 


} ————— —< 


BELLS, | * 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for coer 
Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
NTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


oo /? 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell ll Co., 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, B 
Sia Fattgntion given. to Ghurch Beth quality of Bella 


free to parties needing bells. 

























THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bole io all purposes, War- 
ranted WENEEL and du: 
MEN EELY & © ‘o, “Went Trey, N, Y. 
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‘ The foremost religious m newspaper of the United States.""—JOBEPH COOK, 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all-eurrent 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special epartments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular monthb- 
lies, and gives more gerteral information thav any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

Tue INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

- It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexeelled. 

















The list of our contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, MARY 
Secretary CARL SCHU F. B. SANBORN Rev. 8. W.. J , 
. T. D. LSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D.D., SARAH O. . , ' 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. THO! A > Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
8. C. BARTLETT, D.D!, LE.D., Prof. C. A. YOUNG Mrs. C. H. D 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LED., Rev. JOSEPH COOK, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Prot. GEO P. D.D. Fe) M. ALCOTT, JOAQUIN MILLER. 
ELIZABETH STUART PS, “GAIL HAMILTON,” Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. Rev. DAVID SW ING. Cc. P. CRANCH. 
Bishop A. C, COXE: DD. tD., Rev. WM. KER, J, BOYLE O'REILLY, 
ABOD LL.D., PHILIP SCHARFS .D., Mrs. 8. M. B, PIATT. 
LOUISE CAND ER MOULTON, C.S. ROBINSON, 'D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON ALFRED B. STREET. 
Prof FAA MARCH LL D.. “HH.” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D-D., JEAN ‘INGELOW * Rev, THOS. E. BEECHER, 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. Pres. J. ¥. HURST, DD. Prot. W. C. iN, 
J. HA UMBULL. LLD., JAMES J. ‘JAR GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
S. ENGLISH, M.D., LL.v., “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A-H. SAY: 
Prof. L. H. A .D., LL.D., P, SHILLABE Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD. D.D., TERRY COOK. Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
HOW. WY. D.D.; RAY PALMER. FRANCES E. WILLARL, 
ING DAVIS ‘on. NEAL DOW, J. M BUCK D.Di: 
Pres N, pv. . J. PIATT. Prof. wy D.. 
Prof. ‘SIMON NEWCO LL.D. J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. A PAL 
& PAC D.D. 


KARD, M. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Rev. EF: 


G RA 

Prot. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, A. BRONSON A H.W WS, D.D,, 
WI M M. TAYLOR. DI D., Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN BOX. 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D C. N. SIMS, D.D. G.R KS, D, D. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. PAUL H. HAYNE, ' JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D., are tn f.C. H. TOY, D.D. 
T. L. CU ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
President W. W. PATTON, Prof. J. b. MANA, LL.D., T.O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL D. 

HENRY JAMES, 


There is no question of prominence in religion, polities, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss, It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education Sclenee, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements 6f ministers, Personalities, News of , Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, ¢ ‘attle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and [nsurance.— In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, everywhere. fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pace of of stories and poems adapted to Old and Yopng are given 
every week. with a colamm of Puzzles. 

‘rom time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial a = umns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state on 
opinions. 














+) bseri in ad n with three xEW subscribers. 
For 6 monthe $1.30) for s'months « 9 38 | all four in advance, in one remittance......... 8 33 
e subscription two years, in advance <2 One subscription four years in advanee......... 
One subscription with one NEw subseriber, both with foi subscribers, 
in advance, in onewemittancé..............+.-. 5 00 five in advance, in one remittance............. 4838 
Cape / su One subseription ave roams advance......... 
ttanee. a over same rate, invari- 
sahansgubne thede ye in the 2 ee =f $6 | one remittance. 
Sample Copies tree njen oor lication. 
These reduced stcos wei memes in clubs of ea a 
any of the s weeklies, t the is very much larger and better, as com 


now, nee your f: friends, and get the low rate. We "offer no 
THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City 


premiams. Address 
(P.-0, Bex 2787) 





— change in 





The Iuilependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 - (3mos.), - ™ 75 
4 “ (imonth), “ » 35 
2 a (2Weeks), “ - 20 
1 Number (1 week), » * 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, “ 3.50 
52 ” after 6 months, 400 


[a Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

t2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibile. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KeGis- 


TERED LeTTER. ‘The present reg system is 
virtually an absolute protection losses by 
mail, and Postmasters are Obi to register 
letters sapenever requested to do so. 

APERS are forwarded until an ex order is 
feceived by Pithe Publisher. for their tinuance 


ym 
quired by 4a ent of gl] arrearages is made, as re- 


No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money & sev in advance 
SUBSCRI particularly requested to note 
the 50 cupiration of their subsoriptions, and to torward 
due for the ensui ing year, with or without 


fe her reminder from this 
sei Bec mer of the paper fs a sufficient receipt 


subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted 1 to ENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the date of expiration on the little yet 
w ticket attached to the r. which chan 
made either 4 first or’ second weet ¢fter the atest 
ved. recetved 


recetpt i be tt 
the i IN LO mC. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Londen to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787. 251 Breadyav, N. ¥. City. 


< NEWSPA PER DECISIONS. 
1. Ap ape ther dire takesa paper regularly from the 


his name or another's 
or whether he has su not —is responsible 
e 


for th 

2. i. ate diocontin ued, he 
must pay publisher may con- 
Gees fo 5 tend iW until pay = yiment is mode.ana collect the 
weer the paper is taken from the 
o 


3°" ys 
3. The courts have decided as petustn to take 
newspapers and or 
removing and oe, thm ‘uncalled for. is prima 
facie evidence of intentiona! fra: 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINK. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 2GF lines tw the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Paged Business Notice 
CeO asee 00c5ccccccscoove eae 20. 
4 times (one month). . ,i0e., 4 times (one mouth... soc. 
ree months)fie. 13 (three months)s0c. 
Fined ox ).00.'26 “  isix ~~ ).750. 
2 “ (twelve “* ).e.'52 “ (twelve  ).t5e. 
‘ ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
4times one io mane, 
>= ek 
4% a 
gto 
PUBLISHER’s N 





Oi DOLLAR PER AGATE 
FIn ANCIAL Norns... Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Lane. 
Rypsenevs Bi yr 3 saeonecgents Pas’, CENTS A LINE. 
RRIA DeatTus ezecotiog four 


$i. Over that. Twenty-ave ce Centsa 
oir ates pereriong sue ust be made in odvance. 


Ti re INDEPENDENT, 
?.-@. Bex 2787, 251 Breadway, N. Y. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1881. 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tat INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tak INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. . 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 


Agtewtawat..,.... 050. ccces sees $125 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Montbly................ 3 50 4 W& 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 17% 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 

“ | Are - 350 400 

“ _ Re ee 3 50 400 

“. Young People (Weekly). 135 1 80 
Home Journal............ soescove 1°90 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2 %5 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 25 
Popular Science Montbly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly......... so. ce 8 80 400 
Weekly Tribune..... fo debe seeecbet 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 BOK 
The Merete "Vie... scvccccctne 1 3% 1 50 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 % 2 he 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.‘. 4 50 5 00 


Forest and Stream............... 850 «409 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 509 
Waverley Magazine.............. 40 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 7% 1 00 





“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 2 00 
Christian at Work....... ........ 270 800 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

BMRB. cccccccccccccccece «one LT” BOO 
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SIMPSON, TALL MILLER & C0, 
WAth Street, Cor: University Place, 


Union Square, 
MANUVACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 





@— HORSMAN’S | 
LAWN TENNIS. 


SEND 7 ror ILLUSTRATED CaTaLo@uE. 


E, 1. HORSMAN, 
Nos. 80 and 58 wit lam Street. New ' York. 














Tre ESTEY ORGAN through 
{i oS its intrinsic. merit has won|) 
“ia wide popularity. It is univers 
‘ sally known as combining sweet-|i ) 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and elegent designs. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Yt 








Hitadirdted Cal Oatalegube: mailed free to alg 


applicants, 


WADE & COMMING. 


Gor Eighth Ave. and 23d St., 


CLOTHING 


MEN, BOYS, YOUTHS, AND CHILDREN, 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING STYLES, 





‘BEST IN THE wo 


SPO0, 







LD: 
'° 
ENO 
lA 5 





WASTE NG SILE.......::.-. 
yy rs SEMENG SHAY SILK.. 
hiet, giving Rules and Desi for 
Kainting e aiik Stock: ings. ittens, Money 
aps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Px ‘ostage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
400 Broadway, N.Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 





GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 





Fer Poultry Yards, Ornamental Fencing, etc. 
Send for Circular. 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
New York O@ice, 423 West St. 
St. Louis Office, 819 to 823 North 2d Street. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW N,? 

cane. 

Branch arehouses: 
and 87 “Foun St; New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

cana or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump. Chain and 
Fixtures, fron Cares. Yard 
spas ts, Street Washers, 


Works Fourpep 1 1888. 
a 
them by the Chivecal Ee 
biti at in 





bition. 18%. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


One of'the advantages tims TARRANT’s SELTZER 
Apratant (being a dfy, white powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never bécomes Yapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable’ preparation, not only for trav- 


elers oo land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
and it is always ready. 





We Manufacture in the eee. STYLES 








THE EsTendroox STEEL PEN CO. 


New York. 








SUMMER SUITS, 


Serges, Flannels, 
ae a 





DEVLIN % 1 CO. 


_ Broadway and Warren Street. 





Bocneshteal. Any Shade. 





“N. B."—As there are imitations now on the mar! see that above 
MARK” te — each package, and thereby get the‘ GENOINE RUBBER PAINT.” 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured eqéal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 


“ TRADE 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 





T LAST=—A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 
FACE POWDER have no fear of 
Detected. Harmless as Water. Conceals Biemishes. 


has most natural effect. 


gists, or on receipt tem 3c. stam 
. SHEO, RICKSECKER, Maker 


and in Europe, attests its wonderful superiority over all. 
the Theatrical Stage. White, Pink,or Blonde, 25c. Wood box, At Drug= 





ADIES u BRICKSECKER’S 
close scrutiny. Itcan not be 
Wears the best, and 


Its immense sale wherever known, both here 


Not made for 


2” Insist on the Genuine. 


Toilet Requisites, 146 William St., New York, 








FR 








¥Y BUT CAR LY. 
IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


PAI NT PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 
: MIXED READY FOR USE. 
WM. E, LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 141 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 


ALWAYS READY! : 











BOSTON'S PALATIAL HOTEL, 


THE VENDOME. 


Commonwealth Avenue, Ys wy of 
Dartmouth St., Boston, U A. 


NOW OPEN TO THE t TRAVELING PUBLIC 


J. W. WOLCOTT, Sergnarty Proprister of The Breas 
wick, has opened The Vendome, gant 
tial h hotels in the world. ae 
dand hand ted and 
Gencripaion of of TaE —t famous 
Bay Disfrict, a ee Hoo eee 
on application 
J. on WOLCOTT, 
The Vendeme, Boston. 








BEATTY’S 
Satalog Fare. 





1789. BACON PLANS. 1381. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 








Reliable cies desired in localities where none 
now exist. "Catalogues by mail on application. 
petpRARE CHANCE ._ 








[June 2 1881, 








SUPERIOR -CARVERS 


-AND FORKS.” 
CELESGRATED ANVIL 
MERIDEN BRITANKIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTRORITIRG AND CBETIOS PREFER THE 





PIANOS, 


aoe ae 
a 
& v0 


149 te 








C. b. Hadley, at rt Y. City. 


Orders boxed and ‘so free free of 
charge. Sent C. O. pe a 
a ed 


HENRY PARRY, 
AGENT FOR | 
Maw & Oo.’s Art and Decorated Glazed 


PILES. 


for Mantel Facings, Hearths, etc. 


FLOWER BOXES vastccs. 
at 


variety. 
No. 42 East 23d St., adj. ¥.M. C. A. Building. 











GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


cucet, Stata, of ugsilonce 
The Highest 
ftained « 


Rndereod ana and & he heise ern hi pom 


Factory ber ‘sua Superior 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION - conneten oe 2 any other house of a 


; Ante 
Burt's Shoes. 
oa 30 
EK. D. BURT & CO., 

287 Futon St., BROOKLY#, N.Y., 
for their Dlustrated Cata. 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwaided by mail or ex- 
are receive 

pt atten- 














The InNpEPEND- 
ENT. 





Invacip Recuiwine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 








Circular’ to” 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CP 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A road ve 











Seldgverywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Ce., 
Guweva, Kaye Co., 1 
Graham & Haines, 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
113 Chambers St. N. ¥. 











** Tux [xpDErExpart’’ Paes, Nos. 33 sxe BZ Rosen Stazw 








